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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

United States Interdepartmental 

Social Hygiene Board, 
Washington^ May 12, 1922. 

Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 

ExectUive Secretary United Sto^tea 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Boaanl^ 

Washington^ Z>. C. 

My Dear DocrroR Parker : In June, 1920, the executive committee 
of the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board au- 
thorized me as the executive secretary of the board to detail an agent 
to visit and report on all detention houses and reformatories that had 
i*eceived assistance from the Government througli the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities or the l)oard during the World War. 
In July, 1920, an agent was appointed under Federal civil-service 
regulations who had had no relationship with the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities and no previous relationship with the 
board. This agent, Miss Mary Marcey Dietzler, of New York City, 
spent the months of August and September, 1920, familiarizing her- 
self with the central office records in Washington and formulating 
plans with the executive secretary for satisfying the purposes of her 
appointment. 

The appointee w^as instructed to secure information and prepare 
a report on the investments made by the Government through the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities for the construction, en- 
largement, repair, or equipment of reformatories and detention houses 
in the States for the medical and social treatment of delinquent women 
and girls; and through the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board for the assistance of the States in the maintenance 
of civilian persons isolated, quarantined, or committed for the pro- 
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tection of soldiers and sailors against venereal diseases. She was 
directed to collect facts that would justify or oppose a repetition 
of such assistance from the Government and satisfy such questions 
as : How effectively did these investments accomplish their purpose ? 
Was the care of more delinquent women and girls made possible? 
Were communities and soldiers and sailors protected? Were the re- 
sults accomplished worth their cost? Were the achievements tem- 
porary and of an emergency value, or were they enduring, or both ? 
How should this thing be done another time? In short, it was sought 
to codify evidence for guidance now and in the future. 

The prevention or reduction of moral and social suicide conse- 
quent on prostitution and the protection of society against moral 
and social murder committed by the prostitute and the roue are 
functions in part of the detention house and the reformatory. These 
functions are inextricably related to the control of the dissemination 
of gonorrhea and syphilis through promiscuous prostitution. It can 
not be said that the detention home has as yet satisfied our hopes 
nor that the reformatory has reformed. But the need of these in- 
stitutions is a stern and insistent reality and compels a continuation 
of persistent effort to develop such defensive agencies and provide 
them with programs and personnel that will more completely pro- 
tect the community from the prostitute and the prostitute from the 
community. 

The facts presented in the accompanying report will serve a use- 
ful purpose not only in relation to plans that may be formulated for 
the control of prostitution and venereal diseases in the event of 
another war, but even more certainly for social protection during 
these yet more perilous times of peace. 
Sincerely yours, 

Thomas A. Storet, 
Special Gonsultantj United States 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 



EVALUATION OF GOVERNMENTAL AID TO DETENTION HOUSES AND 

REFOlUIATORIES. 

By Thomas A. Storar* 

The evidence presented in the main body of this report indicates 
that the assistance given by the Government to 43 detention houses 
and reformatories in the neighborhood of military and naval com- 
munities enabled those institutions to detain and care for 15,520 in- 
fected prostitutes during a war-and-demobilization period of 27 
months. 

Sixteen of these institutions owe tneir very existence to Federal 
help. Forty-one of them served to full capacity during the entire 
period of the war emergency. Twenty-eight are now permanent 
factors in the communities in which they are located. Four outlived 
their need. Five were destroyed by fire, one was absorbed, one was 
abandoned, and four lacked the necessary interest of local, civil, or 
health authorities, or the means of support, or both. The capacity 
of the abandoned and unsupported institutions was only 4.7 per cent 
of the total. 

The facts presented prove conclusively that the assistance given 
by the Government to these 43 reformatories and detention houses 
in the States had a great deal to do with the extraordinary success 
of the comprehensive program that was developed by the United 
States for the protection of our soldiers, sailors, and civilians from 
gonorrhea and syphilis during the World War. 

The 15,520 individual disease carriers were confined in these 43 
institutions and were restrained from spreading venereal disease to 
soldiers, sailors, and civilians for periods ranging from an average 
of 70 days in detention houses to an average of 365 days in re- 
formatories. 

The total governmental contribution toward the total cost of 
this institutional control of promiscuous venereal-disease carriers 
amounted to $427,089.76.^ On the average then the restraint of each 
of these 15,520 prostitutes cost the Government about $27.52 as a 
contribution toward the total expense for the period covered. The 
average cost to the Government for its assistance in the expense of 
restricting the activities of each one of these carriera for a single 
day amounted to less than 83 cents. 

^ It i« Important to remember that this assistjince from the Goyemment coyered oDly a 
smaU part of the total expense of this detention-house and reformatory program. For 
eyery dollar supplied by the Goyemment there were probably seven or eight dollars sup- 
plied through other sources. (T. A. S.) r 
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An active prostitute has been known to expose from 50 to 60 in- 
dividuals to infection in a single day. Obviously this is exceptional, 
but it is a possibility that can not be ignored. Figures that are 
now some years old place the average number of exposures at 10 a 
day for the commercial prostitute.* With an increase of restriction 
and with more effective law enforcement the average daily exposure 
during the war period was probably less than 10. It would, per- 
haps, be accurate to place the rate for that j^eriod at 5. 

Assuming an average probable daily exposure of three for each 
member of this group, it may be said conservatively that in this phase 
of its program of venereal-disease control, the United States assisted 
the States in the prevention of over 3,892,860 exposures to venereal 
infection during this period of 27 months, at a participating expense 
to the Government of less than 11 cents for the prevention of each 
exposure. 

Every protective social agent, every venereal-disease officer, every 
Army surgeon, and every naval surgeon who has had active service 
in this field knows how common it is to trace a number of these infec- 
tions to a single carrier often on a single day. 

If there had been no interference with these disease carriers, one 
might assume that every one of them would have succeeded in trans- 
mitting one infection a clay durin^x the period in which she was under 
restraint. This rate of infection would have totaled 1,297,620 cases 
of venereal disease in this period. This is obviously an improbable 
number. 

Selecting a rate of infection suggested by the experience of the 
Army ^ and the Navy,^ one might assume that each of these carriers, 
if free, would have averaged the transmission of 1 infection for every 
15 exposures, or a total of 259.524 infections that would have been 
disseminated by the whole diseasc»d group during the period of 27 

* Knoelaiid'R " Commercialized l*rostitution in New York City," Chap. VI. 
' I»aK«» J)2, U. S. I. 8. H. B.. report 1020, it«-m8 22, 2X 

* CstlmatoH of the ratio between expoNun's to venen'al diw'ases and the infections reKult- 
Ing therefrom : 

H. n. Lane (" Venereal prophylaxis," IT. S. Nav. Med. Bui., t. 15, No. 4) ; 

1 infection in 10 exposnireK without i>rophylaxi8. 

1 infwtion in 24 exposures with prophylaxis. 
Hall (•* Note« on Tenereal dineases In Army based on Htndy of 10,000 cases," Mil. 
Surji^eon, November, 1»20: 

1 infection in 12.13 exposures without prophylaxis. 

1 infei'tlon in 16.4(^ exixisures with prophylaxis. 
U. S. Naval Medical Bulletin Notes on l're\'entive Medicine, Nov. 15, 1921, p. 2, 
•• Shore stations" : 

1 Infection in IS. 8 exposures with prophylaxis. 

N. B. — One hundred and flfty-three ca«es of venereal diseases followed 2,353 

administrations of prophylactic treaments within one to six hours after ex- 

IK)sure, Diseases thus followed in 61 per cent of the casev, or 1 infection In 

15.3 exi>osuros, at American shore stations. 
Riggs (" Venereal statistics," U. 8. Naval Med. Bui. vol. 15, No. 1) : 

1 infection in 20 to 30 exitosuren without proi^ylaxls. 
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months in which the United States Government invested its money in 
these preventive measures. 

The ratio of exposures to infections established in the records re- 
ported by the Surgeon General of the Army and the Surgeon General 
of the Navy are ratios between exposures and infections by women 
who are by no means all diseased. The 16^20 women considered in 
this report were all diseased. 

Tlie force of this fact would justify the assumption of a greater 
frequency of infection than 1 in every 15 exposures. The force of this 
fact is not disturbed by the contingency that some of these diseased 
women may have exposed relatively few men. The ratios of infection 
given by the Army and Navy are based on numbers of exposures and 
not numbers of women. 

If the fact that all of these 15,520 women were diseased were given 
full weight, one might be justified in assuming that ratios of ex- 
posures to infections would be 12 to 1 or 10 to 1. A ratio of 12 to 1 
would give a total of 324,405 infections. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the apparent logic of a ratio of 1 
infection to less than 15 exposures in this group of diseased women, 
it may perhaps l)e wise to retain the ratio of 1 to 15 in order to be 
wholly conservative. 

Every case of venereal disease in the Army or the Navy costs at 
least $7 a day for hospitalization alone, and every one of these cases 
is an expense to the Army or the Navy for days or weeks. A number 
of these cases never recover and manv of them remain caiTiers of 
gonorrhea or syphilis or chancroid for long periods of time. Conse- 
quently, they are of serious and continuous damage to society. Two- 
thirds of the pn)stitutes care,d for in these institutions admitted co- 
habitation with soldiers or sailors. The probabilities are that all of 
them had had such relations, and if free, would have continued to 
do so, throughout this period. This social-measure progiam of the 
Commissions on Training Activities and of the United States Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board must therefore have saved the 
Armv and the Navy tens of thousands of infections and manv mil- 
lions of dollars of expense for the treatment of such infections. 

A tabular accoimt covering the returns on the investments made by 
the United States (government contributory .to the support of these 43 
detention houses and refoiinatories during a sequence of 27 months 
in the emergency period of the World War brings out a number of 
impressive facts, which may be stated as follows : 

P'oui'teen thousand eight hundred and four infected prostitutes 
were treated and restrained in detention houses for an average i)eriod 
of 70 days. This restriction is equivalent to the prevention of the 
dissemination of venereal diseases by one prostitute for a period of 
1,036,280 days. 
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Seven hundred and sixteen infected prostitutes were treated and 
restrained in reformatories for an average period of 365 days, which 
is the equivalent to the prevention of exposure by one prostitute for 
a period of 261,340 days. 

It may therefore be said that a total of this restriction was equiva- 
lent to the control of one prostitute for 1,297,620 days. 

Since each one of these individuals ^as treated for gonorrhea, 
syphilis, or chancroid during her period of restraint, it follows that 
each day in which these disease carriers were restrained was a day 
of prevention of exposure to venereal diseases. It may be conserva- 
tively estimated that when fr^e to carry on her activities without 
restriction, the average prostitute will accomplish three exposures a 
day. Statistics gathered some years ago indicate a much higher 
rate. Assuming a rate of three a day, the total number of exposures 
prevented during this period would amount to 3,092,860. 

It is obvious that every exposure is not a source of infection. At 
the rate of one infection in three exposures, or at the rate of one 
infection a day, this total group of disease carriers might have dis- 
tributed 1,297,620 infections during this period. It is probably 
safer to accept a rate of infection suggested by the figures given in 
the annual report of the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board for the fiscal year ending 1920. (See p. 92, items 22 
and 23.) The ratio of infections to exposures given in these figures 
is approximately 15 exposures to 1 infection. At that rate these 
disease carriers if free during this period of 27 months would have 
transmitted a total of 259,524 infections. 

The United States Government contributed a total of $427,089.73 
toward meeting the cost of restraining and treating these prostitutes. 
It therefore follows that the participating cost to the Government 
for the restraint of one prostitute for one day, preventing thereby an 
average of 3 exposures, was 33 cents. The participating cost to 
the Government of restraining one prostitute for five days, prevent- 
ing 15 exposures, and, according to Army statistics, 1 infection, 
waa^l.56. Therefore, for every $1.56 subscribed by the Government 
there was saved 1 infection, with all of the expenses attached thereto. 

It is estimated in the office of the Surgeon General of the Army 
that the cost for the hospitalization of one case of venereal disease 
is not less than $7 a day. This amount does not include the cost of 
replacing the soldier rendered temporarily noneffective because of 
his infection, nor does it include the cost of training men who become 
permanently disabled because of these diseases and are therefore dis- 
charged from the Army, nor does it include the cost of salvarsan 
which must be purchased in large quantities for the treatment of 
syphilis. 
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The minimum period of hospitalization in the Army for the treat- 
ment of gonorrhea, syphilis, or chancroid is 10 days for each infected 
man.* Each case of venereal disease, therefore, costs the Army for 
hospitalization alone at least $70. It may be assumed that the cost in 
the Navy is no less. 

The financial help contributed by the Government for assistance 
in meeting the total expense of these detention houses and reforma- 
tories would be equaled by the cost to the Army for the minimum 
hospitalization alone of 6,102 infected men. If permitted to carry on 
their activities without restraint, these 15,520 carriers of venereal dis- 
ease at the conservative rate of 3 exposures a day with 1 infection 
to 15 exposures would have transmitted their diseases to 6,000 men 
in less than two days. The cost of minimum hospitalization alone 
for this two-day group would have equaled the entire participating 
investment of the Government in these detention house and reforma- 
tory budgets for the entire period of 27 months. 

Two-thirds of these infected prostitutes admitted cohabitation 
with soldiers or sailors. At these rates in three days 10,000 busy 
prostitutes, if free, could have produced an expense account for the 
mere hospitalization of soldiers and sailors that would have equaled 
the total contribution made by the Government for their restraint. 



DATS LOST FEOM DUTY THBOUOH VBNERDAL DISBASB IN THB ARMT. 



Year. 



1918 
1919 
1920 



Total cases 

of venereal 

disease. 



227,881 
61,618 
16,544 



Total days 
lost from 

duty 
through 
venercMGd 
disease. 



3,OT7,710 

1,923,420 

606,338 



Average 
number 
of days 
lost by 
each case. 



17 
31 
42 



If the estimate of 1 infection to 16 exposures is even approxi- 
mately accurate, and if no more than two-thirds of these prostitutes 
associated with soldiers and sailors, it may be assumed that the in- 
fection of something like 173,016 soldiers and sailors was prevented 
because of the comprehensive local and national programs of which 
these institutional restrictions were an essential part. If this be 
true, it follows that a hospitalization expense to the United States 
Government was saved in the Army and the Navy during these 27 
naonths that might have amounted to more than $12,000,000. 

Leaving out a consideration of the protection of our clean boys 
and girls and our clean men and' women that must have resulted 
from the repression of the activities of these prostitutes and making 

* This minimum of 10 days Is a most conseryatire basis. Reports of the Surgeon Gea- 
eral of the Army show that venereals averaged 17 days, 31 days, and 42 days lost from 
da^ in the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, respectively. 
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no effort to schedule the values that might be attached to the very 
evident saving of moral standards and to the inevitable prevention 
of illegitimacy, stillbirths, baby blindness, and all the other tragic, 
morbid, and mortal physical disasters that are so frequently conse- 
quent on the infections disseminated by the prostitute, it may be 
said that a participating investment of $400,000 that assists in saving 
the Government an expense of over $12,000,000 for one item in its 
venereal>di6ease expense account, and this in a little more than two 
years, is a compelling business proposition. 

Reviewing the further facts, brought out in the body of this re- 
port, it is clear that the detention-house and reformatory restriction 
of a diseased prostitute is a measure of prevention effective only so 
long as it lasts. In the majority of such institutions restoration to 
social dependability is shown to be the exception. This institutional 
prevention too often becomes merely a delay or postponement of 
promiscuous exposure until the completion of the period of confine- 
ment. 

In summary it may be said that the text of this report lays em- 
phasis on the following facts : 

First. Under existing social conditions no program for the con- 
trol of the venereal diseases can succeed nnless it makes provision 
for the effective medical and social treatment and control of pros- 
titutes. 

Second. When the United States entered the World War, the 
supply of detention houses and reformatories and their equipments 
and their progiam organization were wholly inadeciiiate to meet 
the demands that were heaped upon them to house and to treat, 
socially and medically, the large number of prostitutes that were 
apprehended in the neighborhood of military and naval establish- 
ments. 

Third. With the help of the Government local officials responded 
seriously and generously during the war, enlarging old institu- 
tions and adding new ones so that the provisions for the control and 
treatment of prostitutes were made much more nearly adequate 
in the regions aroimd military and naval establishments during the 
period of critical emergency. 

Fourth. The present supply of detention houses and reforma- 
tories is wholly inadequate to meet the ordinary i)eace-tinie needs 
in the majority of our States. The separation of the less ex- 
perienced beginner from the hardened, irredeemable delinquent; the 
rehabilitation of the one group and the continuous restraint of the 
other; the provision of effective social and medical treatment ap- 
plied to the common educational, informational, hygienic, and eco- 
nomic needs of these unfortunates are problems that are not met at 
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all, or met with lamentable inadequacy in most localities and in the 
majority of our States. 

Fifth. Divested of all sentiment it is obvious that the investment 
of municipal, State, or Federal funds for the establishment and 
operation of adequate, modem, discriminating detention-home and 
reformatory programs is an extraordinarily profitable business prop- 
osition. Within 27 months the contributory investments made by 
the United States Government during the World War brought a 
financial return of at least 8,000 per cent^ 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSES OF THE FEDERAL VENEREAL-DISEASE 

CONTROL PROGRAM. 

The compelling events of the World War very early focused the 
attention of the world upon the fundamental importance of man 
power. The remark that the war would be won by the side that could * 
fight for the last 15 minutes was taken at its face value. The con- 
servation of man power came to be a dominating factor in the plans 
of each of the warring nations. 

When the United States entered the war the medical service of 
the Army and the medical service of the Navy were ready with 
practical plans for the prevention, treatment, and control of malaria ^ 
typhoid, typhus, and smallpox, each of which has a military history 
of greater morbidity and greater mortality than all the weapons of 
warfare in all the great armies of all history combined. Very recent 
military history had demonstrated the practical values of scientific 
hygiene for the prevention, treatment, and control of these diseases 
in the Army, in the Navy, and in the civilian population upon which 
armed forces depend in so many ways for safety and support and 
recruits. The United States made use of this information and in con- 
sequence the Medical Corps of the Army, the Medical Corps of the 
Navy, and the Public Health Service of the Treasury saved an enor- 
mous resource in American man power that otherwise would have 
been needlessly sacrificed to these diseases. 

But there is a group of other diseases of well-known military, 
naval, and civilian danger that had not been successfully controlled 
in previous wars. Gonorrhea, syphilis, and chancroid have been 
among the determining factors in all the great wars for many cen- 
turies. Their causes, carriers, injuries, and preventions have been 
known for a number of years, but up to this great war no thoroughly 
organized, systematic, and relatively complete program had been 
developed and applied for the prevention, treatment, and control of 
these diseases. 

Even before the United States entered the Great War, govern- 
mental and civilian experts began laying plans for the control of 
gonorrhea, syphilis and chancroid. The most powerful of these pre- 
war stimuli came from the American Social Hygiene Association, 
a voluntary civilian organization that for a number of years had 

10 
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been gathering scientific information and laying carefully organized 
plans for the control of the venereal diseases. 

As a result of these influences, the venereal disease programs of the 
Army and tne Navy were effectively organized soon after the United 
States entered the war. 

But no program of protective hygiene can possibly succeed in 
defending the Army or the Navy from military diseases and espe- 
cially from the venereal diseases unless that program protects also the 
civilian population. Knowing that venereal disease is much more 
common in the civilian population than in the Army or Navy ; know- 
ing that every soldier or sailor with gonorrhea, syphilis, or chan- 
croid secured his infection from a civilian source ; knowing that the 
civilian prostitute, male and female, is in a large measure respon- 
sible for the dissemination of venereal disease ; and knowing that the 
prostitute is not a local or regional but rather a national liability, the 
well-informed authorities concerned applied to Congress for legis- 
lative action that would enable the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment, and the Treasury Department to join together to assist 
the States to meet their very important obligations and complete the 
American program for the prevention, treatment, and control of the 
venereal diseases. 

The startling facts that led Congress to enact the law which es- 
tablished the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board and the defi- 
nite purposes for which that legislation was proposed, are stated 
in the records of a hearing held before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on June 18, ]L918. The evidence pre- 
sented at this hearing was furnished by a group of men who are 
known to be among those most expertly qualified to furnish reliable 
information on thd community. State, and National menace of vene- 
real diseases. 

The defensive, protective, and remedial proposals made to and ap- 
proved by the committee and supposedly contained in the act as 
fijially submitted, were approved by the House of Sepresentatives 
and by the Senate, and the act carrying this presentation of the law 
was signed by the President on July 9, 1918. These proposals may 
be stated concisely as follows : 

To assist the various States in caring for civilian persons, whose 
detention, isolation, quarantine, or commitment to institutions may 
be found necessary for the protection of the military and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases during the war and 
after the war ; 

To protect the civilian population against venereal diseases during 
the war and after the war ; 

To assist States in building reformatories and detention houses 
for the hygienic, social, and economic redemption and restoration of 
venereal disease carriers ; 
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To assist States in the cure of persons with venereal diseases; 

To assist States in the eradication of venereal diseases; 

To assist colleges, universities, and other suitable institutions to 
carry out scientific research for the discovery of better medical 
methods for the treatment and prevention of venereal diseases; 

To assist colleges, universities, and other sutiable institutions in 
the instruction of their students concerning the defensive hygiene of 
venereal disease. 

A copy of the act is appended. 

SUMMARY OF THE FUNCTIONS AND WORK OF THE BOARD. 

The board created by this act is made up of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and a 
representative chosen by the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
United States Public Health Service, a representative chosen by the 
Secretary of War from the Medical Corps of the United States Army, 
and a representative chosen by the Secretary of the Navy from the 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy. This act of Congress 
carried with it an appropriation of something over $4,000,000 which 
was made available for a period of two years. Other appropriations 
have been added subsequently. 

One million dollars of this sum was set aside for payment to States 
for expenditure through their boards of health for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of venereal diseases. This appropriation of 
$1,000,000 was repeated for the year beginning July 1, 1919. A 
second appropriation of $200,000 was made for the establishment of 
a division of venereal diseases in the United States Public Health 
Service. This bureau was directed by the law (1) to study and 
investigate the cause, treatment, and prevention of venereal diseases ; 
(2) to cooperate with State boards or departments of health for the 
prevention and control of such diseases within the States; and (3) 
to control and prevent the spread of these diseases in interstate 
trafSc. This bureau was directed by the law to investigate the 
causes, treatment, and control of venereal diseases, and to assist in 
the control of interstate carriers of those diseases. A third appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 was made for the purpose of assisting States in 
caring for civilian persons whose detention, isolation, quarantine, or 
commitment to institutions would protect the armed military and 
naval forces of the United States from venereal diseases. A fourth 
appropriation of $100,000 was made for the year and repeated for the 
ensuing fiscal year for the purpose of assisting such colleges, universi- 
ties, and other institutions as, in the judgment of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, are qualified for scientific research to 
discover more effective medical measures for the treatment and pre- 
vention of venereal diseases. And finally the law carried an appro- 
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priation of $300,000 for the first fiscal year (1919) and of $300,000 
for the second year which " shall be paid to such universities, colleges, 
or other suitable institutions or organizations as, in the judgment of 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, are qualified for scien- 
tific research for the purpose of discovering and developing, in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board, more effective educational meas- 
ures in the prevention of venereal diseases and for the purpose of 
sociological and psychological research related thereto." Appropria- 
tions in varying amount have been made for the continuation of these 
five activities in subsequent years. 

The work of the board was very seriously handicapped because 
of certain inadvertences in the wording of the law which brought 
the board into existence. Nevertheless a great deal was accomplished 
through the application of these several funds. A tremendous cam- 
paign along the lines of information relating to the individual, 
group, and intergroup hygiene of venereal diseases was carried on 
by the division of venereal diseases of the United States Public 
Health Service and by the commissions on training camp activities. 
Practically all of the States in the United States have passed laws 
or adopted regulations for the control of these diseases in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. All of the States have 
availed themselves of the appropriation set aside for the use of their 
boards of health for the prevention, treatment, and control of 
venereal diseases. The appropriation for assisting States in caring 
for infected civilian persons, in order to protect soldiers and sailors 
from venereal diseases, was spent in 1919 largely through the law 
enforcement division of the commissions on training camp activities 
The commissions on training camp activities was greatly reduced 
in personnel, and the law enforcement division became, as a result, 
the field service of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
This field service accomplished a tremendously important piece of 
work. Among other things, the activities of the field service were 
evidenced in the care taken of over 30,000 delinquent women and 
girls. These had been detained because of their operations in the 
neighborhoods of the military centers. As their cases warranted, they 
were either sent to their homes, placed on parole, or committed to 
institutions for care and treatment. 

The combined program of the Army, the Navy, the Public Health 
Service, the commissions on training camp activities, and the United 
States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board resulted in a re- 
markable reduction of venereal infection in the Army and in the 
Navy during the war. Just as we succeeded in reducing or eliminat- 
106208—22 2 
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ing typhoid or typhus fever and other serious diseases when we 
wisely applied scientific knowledge and when we spent money in suffi- 
cient amounts, so we succeeded in reducing enormously the oocor- 
rence of venereal infections, having used the available scientific 
knowledge and having spent money intelligently for that purpose. 
No army in the history of the world has enjoyed the freedom from 
these diseases which the American Army secured. 

A number of interesting facts was brought up in connection with 
this whole program. In the first -place, it seems to be true that in 
the civilian population, without any systematic control, venereal in- 
fections may be ten times as numerous as in the Army and Navy 
under the systematic and regular control that obtains there. It has 
been found that a soldier with venereal infection is usually aUe 
to do some kind of work after about 10 days in the hospital, and that 
it is very much better for the soldier that he be given work as soon as 
it is reasonably possible to do so. It may be said therefore that every 
case of venereal infection during the war period meant a loss of at 
least 10 days on the part of the man concerned. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that none of them was able to work at full normal 
capacity so soon, and that some men became incapacitated for life. 
It would be safe to state that the incapacity resulting from venereal 
disease persists usually for several weeks and sometimes for life. 

Between September, 1917, and February 14, 1919, there were over 
220,000 cases of venereal disease in the Army, and there were over 
60,000 cases in the HsLxy. Our record then was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 300,000 cases, causing the Army and Navy to lose a 
minimum of 3,000,000 davs of service. If there had not been an 
efRcient program of venereal-disease control, with its educational, in- 
formational, protective, and preventive elements operating in the 
camp and outside of the camp, we would have had five times as many 
cases of venereal diseases and we would have lost more than five times 
that amount of time and human service because of those diseases. 
The United States Government by spending several million dollars 
in this campaign and by using the expert service of some of the best- 
equipped men and women in America has saved a million or more 
young men from infections that would have incapacitated them all 
for at least 10 days and some of them for life — infections that would 
have injured not only them but many others with whom they would 
come in contact. This investment was of priceless value to the 
Government and to the men for whom it was made, and to the homes 
and families of those men. It gives us an example of what can be 
done by intensive organization for the control of this particular 
group of agencies that injure human health. 

The fund for the encouragement of scientific research was dis- 
tributed to institutions whose representatives come with medical 
problems concerned with the prevention and treatment of venereal 
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disease, which those institutions could not solve without financial 
help. Up to July 1, 1921, appropriations were made to 23 univer- 
sity laboratories located in 14 States for the purpose of investigating 
43 important problems in the prevention and treatment of > enereal 
diseases. Forty-four of the most capable and best-known students 
of scientific medicine in America were engaged in directing and car- 
rying out these researches. With them are associated 115 younger 
promising scientific investigators. 

The Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board has taken the posi- 
tion that education for the prevention of, avoidance of, and protec- 
tion from venereal diseases, and unwise and injurious sex life should 
not be developed through a special and dramatic emphasis of those 
subjects, but rather through their normal consideration in their 
proper and regular relation with the other important divisions and 
subdivisions of hygiene. Furthermore, the board takes the position 
that the greatest amount of permanent influence may be achieved 
if the regular classroom teacher is prepared in general hygiene as 
thoroughly as she is prepared in English or geography or mathe- 
matics. With these principles in mind, the board has proposed to 
assist each State in the United States that will accept this assistance, 
to establish in one of its normal schools, colleges, or universities a 
department of hygiene that will reach every student in that institu- 
tion. Upon graduation the student and the prospective teacher wiD 
have had as a part of his or her preparation for life work a training 
secured in a required, expertly supervised curriculum, including 
courses and conferences in informational hygiene and courses and 
conferences in the applications of hygiene. Pursuant to agreement 
their courses and conferences emphasize with appropriate and due 
proportion and proper tact and persistency the serious importance of 
the venereal diseases, their causes, carriers, and prevention, and at the 
same time emphasis is given to the other important facts and applica- 
tions of general, individual, group, and intergroup hygiene. The 
board is interested not only in a training for teachers, but also in a 
training for all college and university students. Up to June 30, 1921, 
the board made appropriations for the assistance of normal schools, 
colleges, and universities in the establishment of departments of 
hygiene in 40 educational institutions situated in 30 States. These 40 
institutions in the academic year 1921-22 reached over 50,000 
students. 

PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of July 9, 1918, the board 
met on August 8, 1918, for the purpose of organizing. The members 
of the board at that time were : 

William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, represented by 
Judge J. H. Moyle, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

Lieut. Col. W. F. Snow, Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Lieut. Commander J. R. Phelps, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy. 

Asst. Surg. Gen. C. C. Pierce, United States Public Health Service. 

Secretary Daniels was elected chairman and Asst. Surg, Gen. 
Pierce was made temporary secretary. An executive committee was 
organized, the membership of which was composed of Lieut. Col.' 
Snow, Lieut. Commander Phelps, and Asst. Surg. Gen. Pierce. 

Acting on informal advice secured from the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, the board appointed a disbursing agent on 
September 3, 1918, through regular civil-service channels. After a 
search for an available man competent to serve as an executive sec- 
retary, the board made appointment to the position October 12, 1918. 

The board proceeded immediately to adopt measures for the ac- 
complishment of thft purposes that were defined in the hearings that 
preceded the passage of the act. These purposes the board had every 
reason to believe were the intent of the act resulting from the hear- 
ing. Communications were developed with competent State authori- 
ties and public-spirited citizens, for the assistance of the States in ac- 
cordance with well-known plans of the framers of the act. It very 
soon became evident that the intent of the framers of the act was not 
carried in whole by the provisions of the statute and that the law 
establishing the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board contained 
certain inadvertencies of a very serious character. One by one the 
delaying influences of these inadvertencies became evident. As a re- 
sult, the administrative organization and functional activities of the 
board fell naturally into three periods — a period of delayed organiza- 
tion pending an authoritative interpretation of the law, a period of 
incomplete administration because of insufficient financial resources, 
a period of final organization which will consume a large part of the 
second fiscal year in the life of the board. 

PERIOD OF INTERPRETATION. 

The period roughly extending from July to December, 1918, may 
be designated as the '" period of delayed administrative organization 
or interpretation." The delay was due to loss of time, first, because 
of necessary processes in the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
leading up to decisions for the board, and, second, because of inevi- 
table loss of time in connection with the formulation of an applica- 
tion for an emergency resource with which to maintain the board 
until congressional amendment could be secured to correct the sit- 
uation that had developed. 
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The duties of the board, in certain cases, were not by any means 
clear in the law as passed or in conformity with the supposed inten- 
tion. The original bill as proposed to the Senate committee and as 
printed in the record of the hearing of June 18, 1918, contained six 
sections. Subsequently section 5 of the proposed bill was divided 
into sections 5, 6, and 7. Unfortunately this subdivision was not 
accompanied by a revision of section 1, which carried two specific 
references to section 5 as it stood in the original bill, references relat- 
ing to the duties of the board, namely: "(1) To recommend rules 
and regulations for the expenditure of moneys allotted to the States 
under section 5 of this chapter; (2) to select the institutions and 
organizations and fix the allotments to each institution under said 
section 5." 

After the original section 5 to which these references were made 
had been subdivided into sections 5, 6, and 7, neither one of the two 
references was concerned with the new section 5. In the bill as it 
was changed and passed finally, both of the references in section 1 
applied to the new section 6. It is obvious that difficulties became at 
once imminent and, as the law now reads, it would seem that the 
board has no function in relation to the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the expenditure of moneys allotted to the States under the 
new section 6 and only a limited function in the relation to the selec- 
tion of institutions and allotments under the new section 6. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, who pointed out : '' The terms of the appropriation 
under section 5 do not provide for allotments to States, institutions, 
and organizations. Such an appropriation is provided for by sec- 
tion of this act, but the allotments to tlie States are to be in accord- 
ance with^ rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and those to organizations, institutions, etc., under the 
board. The duties of the board and the appropriations are thus not 
properly designated in connection with the statutory provisions." 

Again, when the board took up the question of assisting the various 
States "in caring for civilian pei^ons wliose detention, isolation, 
quarantine, or commitment to institutions may be found necessary 
for the protection of the military and naval forces of the United 
States against venereal disease," tlie board was confronted with an- 
other unexpected term. The policy was adopted of aiding the States 
in conformity with this provision through assistance granted in the 
construction of reformatories. Tlie Comptroller of the Treasury, 
however, gave a ruling holding that none of the money appropriated 
by the act for this purpose could be spent for the construction or 
repair of any institution. The board could not undertake to build 
or repair structures not on Government property. Another serious 
inadvertency was discovered in the wording of section 7, which car- 
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ried an appropriation of $100,000 intended for use in the administra- 
tive organization of the board. Because of the wording of the 
dause, however, the board was informed that none of this $100,000 
could be used for the employment of personnel or for the organiza- 
tion of a central office. 

This matter was taken up with the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
who pointed out that the law as it stood appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 to be used " for any purpose for which any of the appro- 
priations made by this chapter are available" and since "none of 
the appropriations are for the expenses of an organization of the 
board " none of the $100,000 could be used for this purpose. 

To meet the emergency application was made to the President for 
assistance from his national security and defense fund, in order that 
the board might have funds with which to administer its various 
activities. The application was granted by the President and a total 
of $20,000 set aside from the national security and defense fund to 
meet the administrative expenses of the board, one appropriation 
being made November 8 and the second November 20. 

During this period of delayed organization the administrative 
personnel of the board consisted of the executive secretary, a dis- 
bursing and accounting agent, and three stenographers. Two of the 
stenographers were furnished by an agency other than the board, 
and the others making up the personnel in the office of the board 
were without salaries until the emergency fund was made available. 

PROPOSED AMBNDBiBNTS AND THEIR PATE. 

After discovering the various inadvertencies, in the act creating it 
the board made every reasonable effort to secure corrective amend- 
ments through Congress. A general amendment to the act was 
drawn up, which, it was believed, would correct all of the difficulties, 
make the law and the purposes of its framers coincide, and permit 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board to carry on to the full 
the duties placed upon it by Congress. These amenchixents were ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Na\7, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and were presented to Congress over the 
signatures of these three Secretaries. The corrections proposed were 
approved by the various committees to which they were presented 
in the Sixty-fifth and also the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

On January 16, 1919, the three Cabinet members signed and sent 
the following letter to the chairmen of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs : 

Washington. D. C, January 16, 1919. 

My Dex\r Mr. Chatrman : By direction of the Interdepartmental Social Hy- 
giene Roard, I nm submitting to you herewith certain amendments to Chap- 
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ter XV of the Army appropriation bill of July 9, 1918. (See Chapter XV, 
Public 193, 65th Congress, An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919.) 

Interpretations of the language of this chapter made by the Comptroller of 
the Treasury on October 8, October 25, and November 26, 1918, have disclosed 
inadvertencies that establish unsuspected legislative limitations and make it 
impossible for the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board to meet certain 
of its obligations under the act, or to accomplish certain very Important pur- 
poses for which this chapter was devised and for which Its merits were argued 
before committee and for which It was approved by Congress. 

These limitations and their proposed corrections may be concisely stated as 
follows : 

I. 

On September 24, 1918, the chairman of the board addressed the following 
question to the Comptroller of the Treasury : 

"1. Whether salaries of employees, necessary rentals, printing, travel ex- 
penses, and miscellaneous exi)endltures necessary for the functions of the board 
in carrying out the purposes of the act are proper charges ?igalnst appropriation 
of $100,000 made by section 7, Chapter XV, Public 193, act of July 9, 1918? " 

On October 8, 1918, the Comptroller of the Treasury In his reply stated that : 

" None of the appropriations is for the expenses of an organization of the 
board." (Sec communication of October 8, 1918, p. 4, lines 1 and 2.) 

Because of this decision the board finds unavailable for purposes of adminis- 
tration organization the particular resource that was clearly intended by the 
framers of the act to enable the board to meet its administrative obligations 
and responsibilities under this act. The board finds, too, that there is no 
appropriation under this act that is available for such purposes. 

The changes in the wording of the act which the board believes will make 
this fund available for the purposes for which that fund was intended are 
stated in the inclosed proposal for amendment, 

II. 

On October 25, 1918, a communication from the Comptroller of the Treasury 
reads as follows: 

** The duties of the board are prescribed by section 1 as — 

"*(1) To recommend rules and regulations for the expenditure of moneys 
allotted to the States under section 5 of this chaptor. 

"*(2) To select the institutions and organizations and fix the allotments to 
ea<^ institution under said section 5.' 

"The terms of the appropriation under section 5 do not provide for allot- 
ments to States, institutions, and organizations. Such an appropriation Is 
provided for by section 6 of this act, but the allotments to the States are to 
be hi accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and those to organizations, institutions, etc., under the board. 

*• The duties of the board and the appropriations are thus not properly desig- 
nated in connection with the statutory provisions.** 

The recommendations of the board for the proper designation of Its duties 
in connection with the statutory provision of the act are contained in the 
inclosed proposed amendment. 
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III. 

On November 2, 1918. the chairinaD of the board addressed the following 
questions to the Comptroller of the Treasury : 

"3. For the purposes stated and as a measure for assife-.tlng the States as 
set forth, may the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board enter Into con- 
tracts (a) for the construction of new buildings, (b) enlargement of existing 
buildings, (e) repair of existing buildings^ as above authorized, accounting to 
the Treasury for all expenditures in connection therewith? 

"4. As a measure for assisting the States as set forth, may contracts be 
entered into by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board for the purposes 
of furnishing and installation of the necessary hospital equipment of existing 
buildings already authorized, or that may be authorized hereafter, according 
to the Treasury for expenditures in connection therewith? '* 

On November 26, 1918 the Comptroller of the Treasury repliwl to these que» 
tions as follows : 

" Question 3 is answered negatively for the reason that there is no authority 
under an appropriation general in terms to construct buildings on land not 
owned by the United States, whereby the buildings would become the property 
of the owners of the land. 

, " Question 4 is answered negatively, it being understood that the hospital 
epuipment is in the nature of improvements to buildings, etc., which vrould be- 
come the property of the owners of the buildings and cease to be the property 
of the United States." 

As a result of the decision the board finds Itself unable to use this particular 
appropriation for one of the most important purposes planned by the framers 
of the law, by the committee before which the hearing on the law was held, by 
the men in Congress who voted for the law, and by all the State and national 
agencies which were associated with the operation of the law during the four 
months preceding this decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The proposal of the board whereby this appropriation may be made available 
for the construction of buildings or other equipment under wise safeguard as 
was intended by the framers of the law is stated in the inclosed proposed 
amendment. 

IV. 

The attention of the board has been called to the fact, that five States have 
no legislative session this calendar year and can not therefore qualify for the 
apprpriation carrie<l by section of Chapter XV^, to which the following con- 
dition is attached : 

** ♦ * ♦ and such allotment to be so conditlone<l that for each dollar paid 
to any State the State shall specitically ai>pr(»priate or otherwise set aside an 
equal amount for the prevention, control, jind treatni<»nt of venereal dis- 
eases * ♦ *." 

In order, therefore, to corre(!t this (liscriniliiation, and at the same time to 
safeguard the plan for correction, the Iward recommends the changes covered by 
the inclose<l i>roposed amendment. 

8UMMAKY. 

In brief these proposed amendments would accomplish the following: (1) 
They would release a fund already appropriated and render it available for the 
administrative exi)enses of the board and thus enable that board to meet its ob- 
ligations and its responsibility under this law. (2) They would secure a 
proper desijrnation of the duties of the hoard and clarify its responsibilities. 
(3) They would enable the board to expend money for the adoption of measures 
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for the assistance of the States in caring for venereal-disease carriers and they 
would enable the board to allot money to assist States in the building of 
reformatories, industrial farms, hospitals, and like structures and in the 
provision of maintenance, subsistence, and treatment for carriers of venereal 
disease who may thereby be brought under the Influence of long-term commit- 
ments for cure, for preventive education, and for self-sustaining economic train- 
ing. (4) They would remove a discrimination against those States that have 
no legislative session this calendar year. 
Very truly yours, 

JosEPHus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
Chairman of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 

In January, 1919, the amendments were included in the Army ap- 
propriation bill, which " died " in the Senate March 4, 1919. In May, 
1919, the amendments were introduced by way of the Appropriation 
Committee of the Senate, and were removed with a number of other 
proposed amendments by the conference committee on the sundry 
civil bill of the Senate and the House. 

Fortunately, the sundry civil bill as finally enacted in July, 1919, 
authorized the board to use its resources of $100,0(X) for administra- 
tive purposes. It will be seen, however, that this authority came 
virtually a year after the board was legally established. In the 
meantime the board was supported by a very inadequate financial 
administrative resource — a total of $20,000 — with which to admin- 
ister four appropriations aggregating $2,400,000, and covering a 
number of complicated administrative activities. 

PERIOD OF INCXJMPLETE ADMINISTRATI\'E ORGANIZATION. 

The period of incomplete administrative organization of the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board extended from the date of the 
receipt of financial assistance from the national security and defense 
fund, to the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. The request 
for $20,000 from the emergency fund was originally intended to 
cover the administrative expenses of the board up to March 4, 1919, 
by which time it was confidently expected that Congress would have 
enacted corrective amendments making available to the board the 
appropriation originally intended for administrative purposes. 
WTien these amendments were not acted upon by Congress the board 
adopted the only policy open to it for the remainder of the fiscal year, 
namely, the restriction of its activities to limitations imposed by the 
amount of administrative financial resource at its disposal. 

During this period an administrative organization was developed 
by the board for the purpose of — 

1. Maintaining a satisfactory record of disbursements and accounts 
in connection with eaeh of the five funds for which the board was 
responsible in whole or in part. 
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2. Assisting States in the "care of civilian persons whose deten- 
tion, isolation, quarantine, or commitment to institutions may be 
found necessary for the protection of the military and naval forces 
of the United States against venereal diseases." 

3. Selecting by correspondence and expert investigation and mak- 
yig appropriations to "such universities, colleges, or other suitable 
institutions as in the judgment of the board are qualified for scientific 
research for the purpose of discovering, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, more effective medical measures in the treatment and preven- 
tion of venereal diseases." 

4c. Selecting by correspondence and making appropriations to 
" such colleges, universities, and other suitable institutions or organi- 
zations as in the judgment of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board are qualified for scientific research for the purpose of dis- 
covering and developing, in accordance with the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, 
more effective educational measures in the prevention of venereal 
diseases and for the purpose of sociological and psychological re- 
search related thereto." 

5. Making the most effective use of the limited resource secured 
from the national security and defense fund for the maintenance of 
the board during this period of administrative financial difficulty. 

On April 1, 1919, the War Department assigned to the board the 
major part of its administrative personnel, which had prior to that 
date been attached to the commission on training camp activities, and 
known as its law-enforcement division. It was at this time that the 
commission on training camp activities was very largely demobilized. 
The field service for some months prior to this time had been per- 
formed by employees of the board, so that it was wholly logical to 
transfer the administrative personnel of the law-enforcement divi- 
sion to the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board at this time. 

Under these conditions the organization of the board during this 
period was partly made up of personnel receiving compensation from 
the board and partly of a personnel assigned to the board from the 
War Department. 

This central administrative organization was as follows : 

Executive secretary, Dr. T. A. Storey. 

Assistant director of the medical research fund. Dr. R. W. Hoff- 
man. 

Supervising assistant in charge of men in the field service, C. E. 
Miner. 

Supervising assistant in charge of women in the field service, Miss 
Henrietta Additon. ^ 

Specialist in reformatories, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer. 
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Assistant specialist in reformatories, Dr. Mary B. Harris. 
Disbursing agent, E. H. Lovett. 
Clerks and stenographers. 

ACTiVITIES. 
Cn*n.IAN QUABANTINE AND ISOLATION FUND. 

Under the provisions of the act creating the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy are authorized and directed to adopt measures to assist the 
various States '^ in caring for civilian persons whose detention, iso- 
lation, quarantine, or commitment to institutions may be found 
necessary for the protection of military and naval forces of the 
United States against venereal diseases." The statute set aside 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out this provision which the 
board called " the civilian quarantine and isolation fund." 

PBOGBAM FOR ASSISTANCE OF STATES IN BUILDING BEF0BMAT0BIE8. 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy adopted the 
program proposed before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs at the hearing June 18, 1918, and authorized the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, of which the Secretaries 
are active members, to administer this fund in harmony with that 
program. 

In conformity with this program an agent of the commission on 
training camp activities was sent out into the States for the purpose 
of assisting the officials and public-spirited citizens to secure financial 
resources with which to build detention houses and reformatories 
for women over the age of 18 years and for girls 18 years old and 
under, and in certain States for colored women and girls. 

The work of establishing throughout the country reformatories 
for women and girls, detention houses and detention hospitals, and 
reorganizing those which already existed to meet the sudden strain 
put upon them by war conditions, had been begun under the War 
Department in April, 1918. It developed out of the efforts made 
to effect a law-enforcement program suppressing vice and liquor 
about the military training camps. Its work was preceded and to 
some extent defined by the popularization of the detention-house 
idea — the value of a clearing house where all women and girls (ex- 
cept hardened cases) who are arrested may be held while awaiting 
trial, to be studied and treated medically. The committee on protec- 
tive work for girls, the first Federal organization to engage in work 
for girls in the war situation, saw the great need of the detention 
houses in the camp towns and succeeded in popularizing the idea. 
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Then, in February, 1918, in the enforcement of section 13 of the 
act of Congress " to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States," which provided 
for a penalty of $1,000 fine or one year's imprisonment for conviction 
in Federal court of prostituting within the 5-mile zone established 
about military camps, 19 girls were sentenced from South Carolina 
to the National Training School for Girls in the District of Colum- 
bia, because the State of South Carolina had no provisions for their 
care. With this action the Federal Government experienced the need 
of additional facilities for the custody and rehabilitation of girls and 
women found to be a menace to the health and morals of the men 
in training. The 19 girls from South Carolina arrived in Wash- 
ington to find the national training school filled to capacity. These 
girls were finally placed in the excellent care of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, at Framingham, Mass. 

The difficulty of their disposal, however, centered the attention 
of those in authority in the War Department on the lack of institu- 
tional facilities for the handling of the camp-girl problem. As a 
result, late in February, President Wilson set aside from his national 
security and defense fund the amount of $250,000 for the establish- 
ment of additional facilities for the custody and rehabilitation of 
girls and women who proved to be a menace to the health and morals 
of the men in training. The expenditure of this money became the 
work of the section on reformatories and detention houses of the 
commission on training camp activities. The reorganization of cer- 
tain already existing institutional facilities was early included in 
the scope of the section's work. 

Ihe director, Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, began her work April 8, 
1918. The section was organized as a branch of the law enforcement 
division of the Commission on Training Camp Activities and was 
coordinated with the section on women and girls and the section on 
vice and liquor control. 

Various plans were, of course, offered for the work. One was to 
biiild four human reclamation institutions in the eastern, southern, 
western, and northern part of the United States, to which all pros- 
titutes convicted in the Federal courts could be sent for the period 
of the war. At first consideration that plan seems to deal with the 
whole proposition in a summarily satisfactory way. But practical 
difficulties of execution were paramount ; how was commitment to be 
secured, and how did such procedure develop our program for the 
imniodiatc care of delinquent women and girls, the opportunity for 
which development seemed so great in the Federal undertaking? 

Most important for the elimination of prostitution seemed to be 
the further development of suitable places for long-term commit- 
ment for women and girls. Those who have plied this trade for 
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months and years can not, without general rehabilitation and train- 
ing, become economically valuable in le^timate work as the result 
of an edict or a short-term sentence to idleness. 

On the other hand, not all women convicted of prostitution need 
a long-term sentence, and the representatives of the other two sec- 
tions of the law-enforcement division were appealing for suitable 
places in which to hold the women, to be studied and treated medi- 
cally while awaiting trial and for hospitalization facilities where 
the women could be medically treated. There was the difficulty also 
that the establishment of a place of long-term commitment would be 
in some States impracticable, as there was no law providing for the 
holding of women on a long-term sentence. 

Consideration of all these conflicting claims for immediate action 
made it apparent that for many reasons the section could not hope to 
develop an identical model progiam for each camp conununity. 
Such in general would probably have included a detention or clear- 
ing house, isolation hospital facilities, and a State industrial farm 
as a place of long-term commitment with facilities for separating 
young girls from older offenders. Fimds were insufficient for this, 
and many communities could not support the undertaking. It was 
apparent that the needs of each camp city would have to be consid- 
ered separately, though in the reorganization and development of all 
the institutional facilities there were, of course, general principles 
to be laid down. There were the management of all institutions for 
women by women, the location of all places of long-term commit- 
ment in the country, the provision of adequate medical facilities for 
the treatment of venereal disease, and the supervision of all institu- 
tions Federally aided by a local board of managers composed of both 
men and women. 

The agents sent out to the States in accordance with the plan of the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board in administering its civilian 
quarantine and isolation fimd reported that there were on November 
1, 1918, only 34 States with reformatories for girls and only 8 States 
with reformatories for women. There were 14 States with 1 re- 
formatory for either girls or women, and only 1 of the Southern 
States that had a reformatory for colored girls. No Southern State 
had a reformatory for colored women over 18. Obviously there was 
a big field and the board immediately adopted the policy, as already 
indicated, of meeting the problem by aiding the States in the con- 
struction of reformatories. It was definitely decided by the board 
to extend the Federal aid in this way and not in any case to make 
apporpriations which would be used in maintaining inmates of the 
institutions assisted. 

On November 26, 1918, however, came the decision from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury informing the board that it had no authority 
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to make appropriations for the construction, enlargement, or repair 
of buildings that are not Government property. As a result of this 
decision, the plans of the board for assisting States to build deten- 
tion houses and reformatories had to be given up immediately and 
it was impossible for the Government to fulfill certain promises given 
in good faith of money from the appropriation voted in the Cham- 
berlain-Kahn Act. 

At that time application had come in from 9 States requesting in 
total an appropriation of $257,000, to balance which a considerably 
greater amount had been contributed in total by these States. The 
contributions by these several States involved appropriations from 
the Government as follows, each State having raised an amount 
equivalent to or greater than the amount requested from the Govern- 
jnent: 

Alabama $25, 000 

Arkansas 50, 000 

Florida 5, 000 

Kentucky 30. 000 

Michigan 28, 000 

North CaroUna 25, 000 

Pennsylvania : 50, 000 

South Carolina—^ 10, 000 

Virginia _ 34, 000 

FBOGRAII FOB ASSISTANCE OF STATES IS MAINTAINING VENEREAL-DISEASE PATIENTS. 

Acting on the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navj- authorized the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board to organize plans in Decem- 
ber, 1918, for the assistance of States in the maintenance, subsistence, 
and treatment of civilian persons with venereal diseases, who were a 
menace to the safety of the armed forces of the United States. The 
settled policy previously adopted of not giving assistance for such 
purposes was necessarily abandoned, as it now appeared that this 
measure was one of the few which would comply with the wording 
of the law. 
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By Maby Macby Dietzleb. 



ANALYTICAL COMPARISONS. 

ttFJfiUlJriO BESUUIB. 

Between April, 1918, and June 30, 1920, Federal appropriations in 
the sum of $427,089.76 were granted 43 institutions for the care and 
treatment of women and girls, who, as actual and potential carriers 
of venereal diseases were a menace to the health of the Military 
Establishment of the United States. These institutions were of two- 
general sorts, reformatories and detention houses, numbering 11 and 
32, respectively. Four of the former class were aided in their estab- 
lishment; five were granted fimds toward their enlargement, and 
three were given maintenance for periods of various lengths. 

Twenty-three detention houses were assisted to start, and nine that 
were already functioning were granted subsistence. The purpose of 
this form of Federal aid was to round out a general program for the 
protection of soldiers and sailors against venereal diseases by con- 
tributing toward the development of isolation and quarantine facili- 
ties for infected women and girls. In every case the governmental 
grants were balanced or exceeded by the localities assisted. Was the 
investment effective and to what extent? 

Roughly it may be said at the outset that all except two of the 
institutions assisted served the purpose to capacity more or less well 
from the date of opening, through the period of demobilization The 
exceptions are a detention house destroyed by fire in Mtvy, 1919, and 
a small sanitarium assisted in maintenance for a period of two 
months in 1919, as a special consideration. 

In a large majority of these institutions the medical work and 
the clinic, hospital, and isolation facilities will be shown to have been 
good, often excellent. The social rehabilitative program for the 
"v?^omen and girls cared for was hampered by the difficulty in secur- 
ing trained personnel, by the absence in certain communities of help- 
ful social agencies, and by the short time permitted during quaran- 
t:ine for the development of plans for better modes of living after 
<3ischarge. 
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From the point of view of permanency, the war emergency ha^dng 
terminated, it is to be reported that three of the four reformatories 
assisted in their establishment are still going on, two being State 
owned and secure. A third, also State owned, after one year of 
service to capacity, was closed. An incoming board, influenced by a 
point of view at variance with the ideals upheld by the Government 
on the question of venereal-disease control and the most promising 
conditions under which diseased and delinquent young girls can be 
cared for during their minority, subverted the governmental design. 
The fourth, a reformatory or training school for colored girls, inade- 
quately supported and lacking the interest and cooperation of the 
white population, is leading a " hand-to-mouth " existence, but hold- 
ing on. 

Of the 23 detention houses aided to start, 11 are open, 8 being 
secure in the support of public funds. The lives of 3 others, 2 good 
institutions very heavily dependent on joint State and Federal 
funds and 1 so apathetically carried on by a politically minded local 
health board and unsympathetic city government as to be better 
dead, are in jeopardy. 

Accounting briefly for the 14 detention houses that are closed, use- 
fulness as a war emergency measure practically ttuminated in 4 of 
these when the military training camps in the vicinity of small, rela- 
tively clean towns were removed. In one of these towns two deten- 
tion houses were established, only the one haviug limited facilities 
for the treatment of venereal disease was closed; in another a care- 
taker is in charge of the plant and agitation is on foot to reopen for 
State- wide service; in the two remaining small-camp towns of this 
group the detention houses started with governmental assistance, too 
large for peace-time needs, will probably not be reopened. Venereal- 
disease clinics in both these towns, one with a good follow-up system, 
are covering the ground fairly well. Five institutions were de- 
stroyed by fire; two of these have been replaced and plans for the 
restoration of the others are under discussion. One hospital ward 
classed as a detention house has been absorbed or taken over by a 
newly organized and larger institution, in some i*espects to its advan- 
tage. The small sanitarium, already mentioned, closed when Fed- 
eral subsidy was withdrawn. Lack of interest on the part of the 
county health officer where support was available resulted in the 
closure of one detention house, at no time effective; a venereal-disease 
ward in a quarantine hospital now in course of construction will take 
its place. The combined lack of support and interest caused the 
closure of two institutions; in one of the cities in which these were 
located there has come into existence a detention house under the 
juvenile court, with clinical and isolation facilities for the treatment 
of venereal diseases, and an agreement with the local health depart- 
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ment to admit girls of reformable type even though they may have 
passed their minority. In the other city the recent passage of a 
State repressive vice law, absence of which was the chief stumbling 
block, has heartened the health departments, State and local, and 
efforts will be made to reopen the detention house with equipment 
that is only stored. In effect, then, the 32 communities that were 
assisted in their detention-house programs, barring the two camp 
towns in which the need has practically disappeared, either still have 
or probably will soon again have detention houses. 

The fact that in 97 per cent of the 31 localities receiving grants 
the Government program has the active support of State boards of 
health in 87 per cent of local health boards, in 90 per cent of police 
departments (the localities not included in these percentages can 
only be rated fairly cooperative), and in practically all the interest 
and assistance of social agencies and individuals points clearly to 
favorable sentiment. 

As already stated, the total sum of the Federal appropriations was 
$427,089.76. These grants were drawn from two quite separate 
funds, i. e., $250,000, expressly set aside by President Wilson from 
his national security and defense fund (to be designated in this 
i-eport as the "President's fund"), and $177,089.76, money from the 
appropriation voted in the Chamberlain-Kahn Act to the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board (to be called the "Board's 
fund"). 

The President's fund, disbursed in grants ranging in amounts 
from $600 to $40,000, aided in establishing 4 reformatories and 14 
<letention houses, of which 3 reformatories and 7 detention houses, 
or 55.5 per cent of the total number ih this group, are open on a 
permanent basis. The reasons for closing the others are : 

Abandoned (received money from both funds) i 

Destroyed by tire : 3 

<.'amp closed . 4 

Total 8 

( One of the *' camp closed " group had two detention houses ; one remains. 
Another of the same group will probably be reopened. One of the burned 
«letentIon houses has been, and the others probably will be, replaced. ) 

Additional permanent feaures resulting from the expenditure of 
this fund are the increased capacity and hospital facilities of three 
reformatories that were already functioning, all of which it is inter- 
esting to note, have State appropriations for still further enlarge- 
ments this year (1921). 

It appears from the figui-es in the following table that the sum of 
$164,015.87, or 65.6 per cent of this investment was gi^anted institu- 
tions that are open and secure. 

10620S— 22 3 
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Reformatories 



State or 
vatelv own 



J: 



ri- 



Open 



riosed 

(J). 



Building and equip- ' | 

ment $54. 466. 67 $34.:«4. 73 

Additions, repairs, and ' | 
equipment ' 66,449. 20 

Equipment ' 



Total open ! 120, 915. 87i 

Total closed | .'»4,3:M. 73 



Total 1 120, 915. 87 34. 334. 73 



I>elention houses 
city or county 
owned. 



Detention houses 
rented by the 
city. 



ToUl. 



I 



I I*er 



()i>en 



si.).ooa(K) 
i.5,'666'66 



30,000.00 



30,000.00 



Closed < () 

(6). ; 



Jr 



S39.649.40< 



lisoo.oo'in.ioo.oo 



44,149.40 



13, loaxx) 



44,149.101 13. 



loaoo 



Closed 

(0). 



$7,500.00 



7,500.00 



Open Ckxied 

(15). ; (7). 



cent. 



$143,450. SO I 

66,448.20 j. 
40, lOa 00 



164,015.97 
7.50a00| K6.9M.13 



250.000.00 



65.6 
34.3 



I 



Despite the fact that the distribution of this fund was exceedingly 
uneven, the Kentucky State School for Girls and the city farm at 
Newport News, Va., receiving respectively the second and third 
largest grants, or 29.5 per cent of the whole investment, the percent- 
age no longer in use is approximately one-third the investment just 
as the number of institutions closed is practically one-third the total 
number receiving grants. Since neither lire nor breakdown of plan 
in the hands of agents out of sympathy with the (lovernment pro- 
irraiii can be accounted strictly fts failures, the statement may be 
confidently made that the expenditure of the President's fund was 
a profitable investment of governmental money. 

Appropriations for maintenance from the board's fund ranged 
from $100 to $15,831.19. Six of the 7 reformatories and 12 of the 
20 detention houses assisted, a total of 18 institutions, are open. The 
reasons for closing the others are : 



Abandoiieil (rec'elvod help from bcttli funds) 

Lack of interest 

Lack of support 

I^ck of both 

Destroyed by tire 

Absorbed 



1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 



Total 9 

The table following presents the statement that $158,7T().t),s, or 
89.6 per cent of the money granted from the board's fund, was given 
institutions that are open. Of the six that were enabled to start with 
this form of governmental assistance, three are open. The others 
closed for lack of support. 
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Reformatories. 
State and pri- 
vately owned. 


Detention houses, 
city, county, or pri- 
vately owned. 


Detention houses 
rented by the city. 


Total. 


Per 
•cnt«- 




Open. 

(6). 

$81,771.64 


Closed. 

(1). 


Open. 

(9). 


Closed. 

(5). 


Open. 

(3). 


Close J. 

(3). 

'$9,*ifi6.'67* 


age.. 


Mainte-fOpen 

nance iCloseJ 


167,812.35 




$9,186.60 


1158, 77a 68 
18,319.06 


89.6 


1276.17 


$8,892.84 


ia4 












Total 














177,080.76 





















From figures secured from the vouchers returned by the 27 insti- 
tutions assisted by the board's fund it is learned that during the 
period from December, 1918, to June 30, 1920, 96,842 days of main- 
tenance, treatment and subsistence were paid for on the average per 
capita per diem cost of $1.11. The same figures show that a monthly 
average of 2,186 sources of danger to the armed forces of the United 
States were removed from the communities. It is impossible to make 
a similar statement for the time prior to December, 1918, and since 
June 30, 1920, for the reason that records such as were required by 
the board are not in existence for these periods, but since 14 is the 
sum of months preceding and following the period during which 
the plan of granting maintenance was effective it is reasonable to 
suppose that the figures actually of record could be increased pro- 
portionately on the basis of this general monthly average. 

The costs of maintaining girls in detention houses and hospitals are 
shown in the following table. The total is made up of 716 girls in 
reformations holding their cases for the period of minority, and 14,804 
women and girls in detention hospitals. (The Kansas State Indus- 
trial Farm for Women is not included in this instance, the average 
length of time inmates are held there in quarantine only being 14 
weeks.) The financial cost to the National Government was only 
15.1 per cent of the total. Local commimities, under the stimulation 
of Government leadership and financial aid, met the needs of the 
emergency by assuming 84.9 per cent of the fip«ncial burden. 

I'he number held for treatment is the basis of the computation. 
Overhead expenses are omitted. 



Total number admitted 

Number infected with venereal disease receiving treatment 

Percentage remidning unda* treatment until dismissed by physi- 
cian in charge 

Averi^i^ number ^f days held 

Average per capita per diem cost of maintenance 

Total cost of maintenance. 

Total Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board appropriation 

for maintenance 

Percentage of total cost paid by Interdepartmcnial Social Hy- 
giene Board 



Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


1,334 
716 


15,609 
14.H04 


93 

365 

10.839 

t2n3,915.76 


87 

70 

$1,085 

$966,610.60 


$82,047.81 


$95,041.95 


40 


10 

1 



Total. 



16,943 
15,520 

90 

140 

$a962 

$1,170,526.36 

$177,089.76 

15 
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Despite this gratifying disclosure, one very obvious achievement 
is that six of the institutions would have been unable to start without 
tike board's assistance and that 10 would have fallen by the wayside 
but for the availability of maintenance in their respective, particular 
crises. 

Assistance from both funds was granted six institutions. Con- 
sidered in order of the amounts of the combined grants, they were : 

(1) The industrial scbool for colored girls, " FolrwoUl," Columbia. 

S. C, toward whose establishment the State Federation of Col- 
ored Women's Clubs matched the grant of $3,333.34 from the 
President's fund, wa» given maintenance in $026.19 for a period 
of two months to help it on its fteet It is still struggling. To- 
tal given $4,250.53 

(2) The detention house and hospital, rented and operated by the 

city of Jacksonville, Fla., receiving $($,000 for equipment and 
hospitaUzation facilities from the President's fund, wa.s as- 
sisted by the board's fund in $2,432.10 for a period of four 
months following the expiralion of the year for which the 
city had agreed to maintain it. The institution is still open, 
supported by the city. Total given 8,432.10 

(5) The detention house and hoi^ital, the **Anna Finstrom Home,^ 

Columbia, S. C, receiving $5,000 for equipment and hospitali- 
zation facilities from the President's fund on an agreement 
with the city to maintain and operate it for a year, at the 
urgent request of the State board of health was granted main- 
tenance from the board's fund in $3,739.50, for a period of 
eight months. This institution was recently removed, with its 

equipment, to the city jaiL Total given 8. 739. 50 

(4) The Kansas State Industrial Farm for Women, having ex- 
tended its function to admit, care for and treat women and 
girls infected with venereal disease under the supervision of 
the State board of health, as a war emergency measure, was 
granted $9,750 from the President's fund toward the erection 
of a hospital, and $11,631.23 from the boanl's fund for mainte- 
nance for a i)eriod of 10 weeks, until an increa.sed State appro- 
priation would be available for that purpose. The hospital, 
after some unavoidable delay, is now oi^^n and the Institu- 
tion is doing admirable work. A State appropriation of 
$65,000 for increased facilities, legislature of 1921, and un- 
abated interest on the part of the State board of health give 
promise of permanency. Total given 21.881.28 

(6) The Kentucky State School for Girls, " Pine Bluff School." as- 

sisted in its establishment from the President's fund in $34,- 
334.73, was granted maintenance from the board's fund in 
$276.17, for the period of seven days pending the availability 
of a State appropriation for that purpose. This school was 
abandoned by a new board after one year of 8er\'ice to ca- 
pacity. Among the alleged reasons for its closure emphasis is 
placed on the ineradicable stigma placed on the institution by 
the introduction of venereal-disease work as of primal impor- 
tance. Total given 34,610.90 
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(6) The North Carolina Home and Indastrial School for Girls 
and Women, " Samarcand Manor/* already created by act of 
State legislature, was purchased and started as a war emer- 
gency measure on the strength of a gran*- of $11,133.33 from 
the President's fund for the remodeling and equipment of a 
cottage for use as a hospital. Later, after it had been found 
that the policy of the school was to strain every point in the 
service of the Government, admitting girls infected with vene- 
real disease by preferenc»e, in consideration of the inadequacy 
of the original State appropriation for maintenance and opera- 
tion, the board granted maintenance for the period of 18 
months to the amount of $58,416.07. In i)oint of persistent 
medical treatment, intelligent character-building and the pro- 
gressive and philanthropic elements predominating in the 
work and management. Samarcand Manor is outstanding in 
the whole group of institutions aided. Total given $09, 549. 40 

Finally, from May, 1918, when the first institution assisted by the 
Government opened, to January 1, 1921, to which date figures for 
this study were gathered, 15,520 diseased women and girls had been 
held on an average of 9.8, or practically 10 weeks (in 10 of the re- 
formatories for a year at least), for care and treatment, 89.6 per 
cent remaining until dismissed by the physician in charge as being 
noninfectious. From figures secured in 36 institutions, 9,181 of these 
patients gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers or sailors, 
or both. Omitting the convalescent home for children in California, 
seven of the remaining detention houses from which information on 
this point was not available reckoned the rate high. Since 2 of 
these were in camp towns, 3 in large citieS having military camps 
and naval stations near-by whose complement of men was far in 
excess of normal times, and 2 others in cities through which troops 
were constantly passing, it may be assumed, conservatively, on the 
basis of the general average in 36 institutions — i. e., 255 persons — 
that the total number in this group was 10,710. Taking the lower 
figure of George J. Kneeland's assumption on the basis of data 
securexl in his vice investigation in New York City and actually oti 
file, "that inmates of resorts and women on the street trade with 
between 10 and 15 men per day," and using the round numbers of 
90 per cent for the women and girls held until dismissed, and 10 weeks 
for the average length of time they were held, soldiers and sailors 
were spared exposure to infection 96,390 times per day, or 6,747.300 
times during the entire period of detention. One hesitates to calcu- 
late on this basis, however, as at least 25 per cent of the total number 
detained were of the first-offender or casual type of sex delinquent. 
Since these were actual carriers of venereal disease, and often poten- 
tial prostitutes saved from swelling the number made up of the 10- 
to-15-a-day kind, this estimate may be, after all, rather fair. 

Conjecture in terms of labor and wages men might have lost, of 
blameless wives who might have become infected, and of stillbirths 
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and premature births that might have occurred but for the detention 
of 15,520 diseased women and girls would be appallingly high, and 
the facts, if obtainable, would add greatly to the weight of things 
achieved by the governmental investment under discussion. It is a 
fact that in 24 institutions assisted by the Government 886 babies 
were bom of infected mothers. In 19 detention houses^ representing 
6,749, or about one-half of the total number of diseased women and 
girls held for treatment in detention houses, figures on this point 
were not available, but there were probably enough births to double 
this numl>er. That good hospital and preventive care was provided 
for these infants who, lacking it, might have become 'blind, would 
seem of sufficient importance for mention, though this was not one 
of the basal ideas in the detention-house program. 

What the expenditure of $427,089.76 of Federal money accom- 
plished in actual reduction of exposure of soldiers and sailors by 
quarantining diseased women and girls during the war and demobi- 
lization period and in fairly normal times since up to January 1* 
1921, can be measured, but the investment of influence in communi- 
ties to which the idea was sold by the Government, communities 
determined to make this feature of venereal-disease control perma- 
nent, is inestimable. The reviewer has in mind certain physicians 
Avho have projected themselves into their work, clinicians who are 
serving without pay, superintendents whose absorbing, human in- 
terest is a consecration, and women's organizations that are fighting 
in fine spirit for better jjipport, increased facilities, and moi*e favor- 
able locations. 

HISTORY OF ORGANIZATION. 

Promptly following the declaration of war, April 6, 1917. the 
American Social Hygiene Association, organized three years earlier 
and ready to begin work immediately, entered the field as a part of 
the national program to conserve man power. Its chief executive. 
Dr. William F. Snow, later Colonel Snow, Ixicame dircctoi- of the 
social hygiene program of the Council of National Defense. The 
activities of a section on men's work, begun in August, 1017, under 
the direction of the council, were transferred early in 1918 to the 
War Department ( ommission on Training C^inip Activities, bet^oni- 
ing i)art of the social hygiene division of that commission. Under 
the supervision of Colonel Snow the work developed rapidly into 
five sections: The Army section, the Navy section, the section on 
men's work, the section on women's work, and the motion-picture 
section. 

The enforcement of certain laws, one being section 13 of the act 
of Congress " to authorize the President to increase temi)orarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States," which provided for a 
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penalty of $1,000 fine or one year's imprisonment for conviction in 
Federal court of prostituting within the 5-mile zone established 
about military camps, brought sharply to light the lack of institu- 
tional facilities in handling the camp-girl problem and focused the 
attention of those in authority in the War Department, with the 
result that President Wilson, late in February, 1918, set aside the 
sum of $250,000 from his national security and defense fund for the 
establishment of additional facilities for the custody and rehabilita- 
tion of girls and women who proved to be a menace to the health 
and morals of the men in training. Field agents of the section on 
women's work had succeeded in popularizing the value of detention 
or clearing houses for the classification of offenders and provision 
of physical examination and care to the gratifying extent that 15 
houses of detention had been opened with funds raised locally, with- 
out governmental assistance. But for lack of such facilities in South 
Carolina 19 girls in February, 1918, were sentenced in Federal court 
in that State to the National Training School for Girls in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. On arrival in Washington this institution was 
found to be filled to capacity. Search by wire for other detention 
quarters became necessary, culminating only when the girls were 
finally placed in the excellent care of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
for Women at Framingham, Mass. This incident serves as an illus- 
tration of the difficulties under which the women's section had been 
laU>ring up to this point. 

To the Commission on Training Camp Activities was assigned 
the expenditure of the President's fund and a section of reforma- 
tories and detention houses came into existence in April for this 
express purpose. From the beginning of the section on women's 
work and through development to its present status of field work 
for the Protective Social Measures Division of the Jnterdepart- 
niental Social Hygiene Board this form of social service for de- 
linquent women and girls has played an important part in the 
det€*ntion-house program. 

Mrs. Martha P. Falconer^ superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
State Industrial School for Girls, known as Sleighton Farm, was 
appointed director of the section on reformatories and detention 
houses and began her work April 8, 1918. Applications for a share 
of the appropriation were already on file in Washington and 
*' hurry " was the slogan. Looking toward the establishment of a 
workable plan quickly, the remodeling of old buildings was advo- 
cated rather than the erection of new. It was desirable to expend 
the money so that in meeting the emergency such institutions would 
be launched as could be floated by the State and localities as a per- 
manent feature in the care of delinquent women and girls, and in 
or<ler that communities might feel their responsibility from the 
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start it was decided that grants would be made on the basis of 
dollar for dollar. That colored and white women and girls would 
be given equal consideration wherever this might be possible was 
also agreed. Realizing that institutions for long-term commitment, 
on indeterminate sentence, with a parole system, offer the best op- 
portunity for the social rehabilitation and hygienic care of prosti- 
tutes and wayward girls the section planned to share in general 
State activities for providing long-term commitment to suitable 
institutions for treatment and training as well as to work with 
local authorities in establishing detention houses and in securing 
hospital facilities. 

Since all prostitutes and wayward girls are not of one class, no 
standard type of institution could be advocated for each catop com- 
munity. A model program would have included, undoubtedly, a 
detention or clearing house, a quarantine hospital, and a State 
industrial farm for long-term commitment with separate facilities 
for new and old offenders, white and colored. Lacking sufficient 
funds for this and finding that few localities were ready to support 
so elaborate a plan, it became obvious that eadi camp city would 
have to be treated according to its particular needs, filling in where 
certain facilities were already in existence and covering as many 
phases of the social aspect of the work as possible where none were 
active in the community. Certain general principles laid down 
were that women should manage all institutions for women, that 
places of long-term commitment would be located in the country, 
that adequate medical facilities for the treatment of venereal dis- 
eases would be provided, and that a local board of managers com- 
posed of both men and women would supervise all institutions 
aided by the Federal Government. A general administrative plan 
.with provision for education, vocational training, recreation, and 
religious observances was advocated, and as far as possible, avoid- 
ance of the penal aspect of institutional life. 

By the time the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board came 
into existence, July 9, 1918, the President's fund had been expended 
in actual grants or pledges. It was given to the following institu- 
tions and in the following amounts: 

Reformatories : 

" Pine Bluff School " (Kentucky State), for girls, Louisville, Ky. $34,384. 7£ 

Kansas State Industrial Farm for Women, Lansing, Kans 9, T.'SO.Ot 

State home and industrial school for girls and women, Samar- 

cand. N. C - 11.133.3J 

State industrial school. Darling, Pa 1,597.2( 

State school for girls, Columbia, S. C 40,000.0C 

'* Fairwold " industrial school for colored girls, Columbia, S. C. 3, 333. 34 
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Reformatories — Continued. 

State industrial scliool for girls, Bon Air. Va 30,000.00 

State industrial school for colored girls, Peaks Turnout, Va 25, 102. 00 



Total for reformatories - 155,250.60 



Detention houses, hospitals, hospital wards: 

Detention house and hospital, Anniston, Ala 2,500.00 

Detention house, Montgomery, Ala 2.500.00 

Detention house and hospital, Montgomery, Ala 2,500.00 

Detention house and hospital, Jacksonville, Fla 6,000.00 

Detention house and hospital. Macon, Ga 2.500.00 

Detention house, Augusta, Ga 4,500.00 

Detention house and hospital, Hattieshurg. Miss 3,000.00 

Anna Finstrom Home and Hospital, Columbia, S. C 5,000.00 

Detention house and hospital, " city farm," Houston, Tex 1, 500. 00 

Detention house, Houston, Tex 600.00 

Detention house and hospital, San Antonio, Tex 15,000.00 

Detention hospital. El Paso, Tex 3,000.00 

Detention house, Newport News, Va 6,500.00 

Detention house and hospital, "city farm" 39,649.40 



Total detention houses 94,749.40 

Total reformatories $155, 250. 60 

Total detention houses, etc 94,749.40 



Total 250,000.00 

Although 22 institutions in 11 States had \)een aided the ground 
was by no means covered. Field agents reported that there were 
on November 1, 1918, only 34 States with reformatories for girls 
and only 8 States with reformatories for women. There were 
14 States with 1 reformatory for either girls or women and only 
1 of the Southern States had a reformatory for colored girls. No 
Southern State had a reformatory for colored women over 18. In 
view of this situation the board was moved to meet the manifest 
problem by aiding States in the construction of reformatories with 
money from the appropriation voted in the Chamberlain-Kahn Act.^ 
A part of chapter 15 of this "Act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1919,'^ 
reads as follows : 

United States Interdepartnientiil Social Hygiene Boanl: That there is hereby 
created a board to be known as the United States lutenlepartniental Social 
Hygiene Board, to consist of the Secretarj' of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury as ex offlcio members, and of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, the Surgeon Oeneral of the Public Health Service, or of 
representatives designated by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively. 

On November 26, 1918, however, the Comptroller of the Treasury 
informed the board of an opinion that it had no authority to make 
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appropriations for the construction, enlar^ii^ement, or repair of build- 
ings not Government owned. As a result it was impossible for the 
(jovernment to fulfill certain promises of assistance given in good 
faith, although money had been raised locally in excess of the pros- 
pective grants. 

In December, 1918, under duress of this opinion,^ the board was 
forced to abandon its plan to assist States in the construction and 
equipment of reformatories and detention houses, and plans were 
organized for the assistance of States in the maintenance, sub- 
sistence, and treatment of civilian persons with venereal disease who 
were a menace to the safety of the armed forces of the United States. 
The passage and enforcement of State health laws providing for 
the isolation of diseased persons during the period of infection was 
making more and more evident not only the lack of hospital facili- 
ties but the difficulty in providing maintenance for the i)ersons 
held in quarantine. In favor of a measure that would comply 
A'-itli the wording of the law the policy of aiding in the construction 
<»!• remodeling of institutions was, as already stated, abandoned. 
The fund made available for maintenance was called bv the board 
''the civilian quarantine and isolation fund." 

lietween December, 1918, and July 1, 1919, the board, acting for 
tile Secretary of AVar and the Secretary of the Navy, gave assistance 
to 20 institutions for the maintenance of patients infected with 
\enereal disease to the amount of $69,957.80, the director of the sec- 
tion on reformatories and detention houses continuing to make 
investigations and recommendations until July, 1919, when she re- 
signed her position. 

In pursuance of this policy the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tarv of the Xavv authorized the board to give further assistance to 
the States for the same purpose, and in July. 1919, the board adopted 
the following reszulations relative to the type of assistance: 

(;KNKUAI. KKOn.AlIONS (JOVKRMNG AI»PKOi»KlATI0NS KUOM THK VMTEl) STATKS INTEK- 
DKPARTMKNTAL S<»(IA1. HY(iIKNK 1U)AHI) VOW ASSISTANCE OF INSTlTmONS IN THE 
MAINTKNAMK <»K VKNKRKAT.T.Y INKKCTP:!) I'ATIENTS. 

TIio Int«M-(l('piirtincntMl Social Hy^ii'iie Roaril at n nioetinj; held on July 22 de- 
(•i(kMl " that in ^t'lieral no further appropi'iatloiLs will he made for the assistance 
of inst.tntions in the niaintenauee of venereally infertod patients under the pro- 
visions of sei'tions 2 and r> of the Chamherlain-Kahn bill unless Batisfaetory 
assuran<-e is secured {a) that the institution concerned is a permanent estab- 
lishment: (h) that it cares for i>ersons infecte<l with venereal disease who, if 
frtM'. would be a menace to soldiers an<l sailors; (c) that a temporar>' emergency 
exists nuikin^r tinancial help from the hoard an imperative necessity; (d) that 
the hoard (►f health of the State in which the institution making: application is 
lo<at(Ml urjrently re<ommends that the board ^ive the temiK>rary financial assist* 
ance reipiested ; (r) that the allowance for per capita cost per diem for main- 
tt nance will not excec<l the actual cost (maximum $1.50) of such maintenance, 
and that maintenance will not include* rent, insurance, overhead, or other items 
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of mainteiiunce that do not vary with the number of patients cared for each 
uay by the institution, and (f) that the institution concerned provides a wise 
I»olt< y of medical treatment, hygienic instruction, vocational education, recrea- 
tion, iiiid social reliabllitation for its inmates," 

It was required that applicants for aid fill out and file with the 
board the following application form: 

fTbp United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 1 

KEQl'KST FOB MAINTENANCE. 

N. It.- -Tho fol lowing; questions should be fuUy answered in the space below, or. if more 
s|Mici* is required, hii additional sheet may be used, but should be securely fastened to this 
form. 

The answers should U* carefully numbered to correspond with the numbers of the 
question. 

This form should W completed with great care, and every question should be fUUy and 
>*I>«»cittcally answered. 

<^>nrstion 1. (a) Name of institution, (b) Date of application. 

Que.stion2. T^K*ati<>ii (city, county, and State). 

Oue.stinn8. Is tlie institution a permanent establishment? 

<^uostion 4. Puii)oso for which established? 

Question 5. How financed? 

Question 6. Give brief description of institution (number of buildings, acres 
Tiniler oultivation, ete.^. 

Question 7. (o) Sex adndtted. (ft) Age admitted, (c) Color admitted. 

Question 8. Diseases excluded. 

Question 9. Are inmates examined for venereal disease on admission? 

iiuestionlO. By a man or woman physician? 

(Question 11. Are venereal diseases treated? Where and how? 

(.^nestioii 12. Does the institution provide a wise policy of hygienic Instruc- 
I ion. vocational etlncation. recreation, and social rehabilitation for its Inmates? 
(iive particulars briefly. 

Question 13. [a) Capacity of institution, (ft) Present number of inmates. 

c^iiestion 14. Average daily number of venereally infected persons confined in 
institnt.on during the |)ast six months. 

Question IT), (a) Naval and military camps served, (ft) Location, (c) Ap- 
proximate number of men in each, (d) Distance from the institution. 

Question 10. Does the institution care for persons infected with a venereal dls- 
en.se, who. if free, would be a menace to soldiers, sailors, and civilian population? 

<^iU'>iion 17. Law ov regulations under which commitment is made. 

(>uest:on IS. l>oes the State board of health urgently recommend that the in- 
.stiturioii be given financial assistance to the amount requested below? 

(question U). (iive a concise outline of the personnel employed at the instltu- 
t.;«ni. salaries paid, and the average total cost per month for the maintenance of 
tile institution. 

(Question 20. Average dally cost for maintenance per person during past six 
months. 

(^»uesrion 21. {a) Is any part of cost of maintenance paid by dty, county, or 
Sr.ireV (/>) If so. by whom and how much per {)erson? 

Question 22. Reasons for requesting this assistance from the United States 
liiter<lei>aitniental Social Iljgiene Board. 

<.)«iest:on 2.3. Does a (emiK)rary emergency exist making financial help from 
till' r.<»ard an imr>erative necessity? 

N. B - The above questions should be fully answered in the space below, or, if more 
4j»ac«* is required, an additional sheet may be used, but should be securely fastened to this 
Tor DO • 

Th»' «us\vers siiould Im* carefully numbered to correspond with the numbers of the ques- 
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Between June 30, 1919, and July 1, 1920, the board, acting under 
this authority, continued giving assistance to nine institutions aided 
during the preceding year, and to seven others, to the amount of 
$107,131.96, making a total expenditure for 19 months of $177,089.76. 
This money was given to the following institutions and in the fol- 
lowing amounts : 

191S-19 1019-20 

State training scliool for girls,. Birmingham, Ala $1,004.21 $1,000.00 

Mission Valley Isolation Hospital. San Diego, Calif_._ 5,091.01 

ronvalescent home for children, Walnut Creek, Calif— 514. 48 

Ward L, San Francisco Hospital, San Francisco, Calif- 3, 812. 16 8, 007. 00 

Detention house and hospital, Jacksonville, Fla 2,432.10 

Lake County General Hospital, Waukegan, 111 205.95 

Kansas State Industrial Farm for Women, Lansing, 

Kans 11, 631. 23 

Jefferson County institutions, Louisville, Ky 11,247.50 3,993.25 

Pine Bluff School (Kentucky State), for girls, Louis- • 

ville, Ky 276. 17 

Mercy Hospital venereal-disease detention ward, Balti- 
more, Md 100.00 

State Department of health hospital No. 1, Baltimore, 

Md 2,134.11 

Fairmont Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich 3.921.42 11.909.77 

Female detention ward, dty hospital, St. Ix)uis, Mo-__ 2,378.79 l,2SS.Si 

Florence Crittenton League, New York, N. Y 849.50 

State home and industrial school for girls and women, 

Samarcand, N. C 0,480.64 48,920.48 

Akron Welfare Home for Women, Akron, Ohio 1. 154. 3(5 1,800. JK 

Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 5.931.00 

Detention home and hospital, Lawton, Okia 3, 326. JW 

Industrial school for colored girls, Columhia, S. C 926. 19 

Detention home and hospital, Spartanburg, S. C 1,403.78 

Anna Finstrom Detention Hospital, Columbia, S. C 3,739.50 

Detention house and hospital, Chattanooga, Tenn 5.237.64 

Shelby Hospital, Memphis, Tenn 650.29 4.^S.3T 

Venereal quarantine hospital, Chattanooga, Tenn 7.200.00 

Dorcas Home for Colored Girls, Houston, Tex 1, 656. 95 

Girls' training school (Texas Stiite), Gainesville, Tex _ 3,000.00 4,130.90 
City hospital and home, Norfolk, Va 1,945.47 

69.957.80 107,181.06 
Total $177,089.76 

July 1, 1920, in pursuance with a provision attached by Congress 
to the board's appropriations for the ensuing year, assistance otthis 
type was discontinued. The provision read as follows : 

Provided y That no part of these *«iini8 shall he expended in as-sisting reforma- 
tories, detention houses, liospitals, or other similar institntions in the niaintt- 
nance of venereally Infected persons. 

An investigation was authorized by the board for the purpose of 
evaluating the investment made by the Government during the war 
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through the Commission on Training Camp Activities for the con- 
struction, repair, and equipment of such institutions as these, and to 
evaluate further the investments made during the period between 
December, 1918, and June 30, 1920, that were for the assistance of 
such institutions in the maintenance of venereally infected inmates. 
An investigator was appointed with instructions to visit all the in- 
stitutions, to prepare and fill out a questionnaire for each and to 
secure as accurate information as possible in the limited time con- 
cerning the quality and. volume of the medical and the social re- 
habilitative work being done. About five months were spent in the 
field gathering the material on which the following report is based : 

THE GENERAL POLICY GOVERNING THE DISTRIBUTION OT AH). 

The importance of the foregoing involved history of organization 
seems relatively slight when one's mind is full of questions as to 
the detail of how the Government, money was expended and how 
early and to what extent it was made effective in keeping venereal 
disease carriers out of the way of the armed forces of the United 
States. On tjie part of the Government it has already been stated 
that " hurry " was the slogan, in so far as hurry could be made con- 
sistent with judgment. As a matter of fact, plans for the opening 
of reformatories and detention houses were consummated largely 
through telegraphic communications with Washington. Difficulty in 
securing suitable locations and the red tape of getting checks through 
to the officially designated disbursing or financial agents after the 
grants had been made held up progress, but, on the whole, quick 
action characterized the undertaking. That there was ready response 
from the camp communities, in which prostitution, with a destructive 
flare, was menacing the health and morals of the men in training is 
evidenced by the fact that money was rapidly raised locally to meet 
the requirements of the situation. 

The relation between the Federal, the civil, and State authorities, 
and the voluntary relief agencies involved questions of policy and re- 
quired tract as well as a faithful compliance with the law. 

MILITART AND NAVAL PROBLEMS. 

The relation between the Federal, the civil, and "State authorities, 
most congested localities. It will be seen by comparing the map of 
the location of Army camps, posts, and stations (p. 42) with that 
of the location of institutions aided (p. 43) that the institutions show 
up thickest where the camps are thickest. All the Southern States, 
exclusive of West Virginia, Louisiana, and Arkansas, were assisted. 
The military and naval population in these States was, in April, 
1918, about half a million men (465,881), with four of the military 
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trainiiig camps and a number of flying fields not yet or^nized. 
Thirty institutions were aided in 11 Southern States. 

LOCATION OF INSTITnTlONS ASSISTED. 

Since the Soutii was less well prepared in institutional fia-ilitii^s 
than other sections, and in view of the fact that the combined mili- 
tary and naval population was twice as numerous there as in the 
other States assisted (see Tables 1 and 2), the action of the GoTein- 
ment agent in recommending aid for several institutions in encli f->f 
the more heavily burdened States is readily understood. The redii*-- 
tion in the number of soldiers and sailors now stationed in the same 
group of States to about one-quarter the number as of April, l!tL^. 
accounts in part, no doubt, for the fact that 11 of the 14 institution^ 
that are closed were in these States. In fairness to the localities con- 
cerned it must be repeated that 4 detention houses in small southern 
camp towns were closed because the local communities do not require 
so expensive an institution for peace-time needs. Of the 5 that were 
burned 2 have been replaced and 3 probably will he restored. 

Table 1. — Institutiona in the Soulltern Staler Hint rviTlvril ffmiitu, intfrli 
and ttaval ataHons, and coast defcn»e. and appniTiiiKilr Hiimlirr of iiirn 
eaah at time of ffroMt and aJmut the fitiw- of fAli Invrtttiiwlinn. 

[Tear aided. 19IS.J 
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.ULK 2, — InH'Jutiong in 9 other fitntr» (not Sovthei-n) thiit rt-reire givntg, 
niilitarii am! D/n-at station*, and cnant <li!fen»e, and approxluiale nuinlmr of 
mm fn cnrli at time of grant aiirl i:lii)ut the time of titii invetHgnlltm. 



DATES OF APPLICATIONS, APPROPRIATIONS, AND OPENING. 



1 were beneficiaries of the Presi- 
i fund; 6 received aid from both . 



Of the 43 institutions assisted S 
dent's, fund and 27 of the board's 
funds. 

The following table, based on a study of records on file with the 
board, shows when applications for assistance were filed, when appro- 
priations were made, and when the institutions formally opened: 
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The Pi-esident's fund aided in the establishment of 18 institutions. 
13 in 1918 and 5 in the early months of 1919, The openings occurred 
in April (1). May (1), June (2), July (1), August (5), September 
(2), and December (1), 1918. Following these closely 2 opened in 
January, 1919, with 2 more in May and 1 in June, The 4 others, State 
reformtitories of old standing, were already caring for and treating 
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girls infected with venereal diseases but with too limited capacity and 
equipment to meet the extraordinary demand. 

With the exception of 4 institutions whose opening in April, May. 
November, and December, respectively, of 1919, was made possible 
by maintenance appropriations, all the institutions aided by the board^s 
fund were already established. Two of those already open ante- 
dated the war, 4 were started before tlie United States entered the 
war, 6 had been established with the assistance of grants from the 
President's fund and the remaining 11 with money raised locally, in 
January (1), Febi-uary (1), March (1), April (1), May (2), June 
(1), and August (1), of 1918, in June (1) and November (1), 1919, 
and in Febniary (1), 1920. 

CIIARACTEK OF INSTITUTIONS AIDED. 

Speaking generally, the institutions assisted were of two kinds, re- 
formatories and detention houses. Of the 11 to l)e studied as be- 
longing to the reformatoiy gi'oup, 10 (one is now closed) admit in- 
mates on indetenninate court sentence only. The eleventh, the 
Kansas State Industrial Farm for Women, in Februsirv, 1918, bv 
arrangement with the State health department, began taking women 
and girls under the State health regulations, for the ))enod of infec- 
tion. In light of the Kansas Health Board's ruling that persons 
placed under quarantine for venereal disease may l>e held for a 
i-easonable amount of treatment, to be determined by the physician in 
charge, the average length of time being 14 weeks (minimum 9, maxi- 
mum 24), during which period the patients, in this institution, are 
accorded the same excellent care and ti-eatment received bv the women 
under long-term commitment, and in further view of the fact that 
girls under 18 (Kansas has a law that no girl under 18 shall l>e placed 
in jail) are often wards of the juvenile couit to be transferred to the 
State refv)rmatory for girls upon completion of ti'eatment for vene- 
real disease, the Kansas State Farm logically would seem to belong 
in the reformatory gi'oup. 

The following table shows the original facilities for the treatment 
of venereal diseases in the so-called detention-house group and the 
changes which had occurred up to the time of the revisits: 
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Table 4. 



a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 

(7) 



Detention house with full clinical equipment and isolation (MiUties. . 
Detention hoitse with limited focilities, salvarsan treatments given 

at an outside clinic 

1>etention hoiLse without provision for treatments (clearing houses 

for younger girLs) 

Hospital or hospital ward 

Hospital ward located in a Jail, full et^uipment , etc 

Hospital ward located in a jail, chnic under same roof. 

DeteotioQ hospital located in a jail annex, salvarsan treatments given 

at an outside clinic 

Detention hospital located in a jail anne\% clinic under same roof 

Total 



Original. I Closed. Id2l. 



12 , 



4 


3! 


3 


I 


9 


3 


1 





2 











1 





32 


14 



3 
2 

2 

4 
3 
2 

1 

1 



18 



In further explanation of this table it is pointed out that three in- 
stitutions of the first-named class have changed character, one being 
now located in a jail annex and the other two having been removed, 
with their equipment, to jails; and that one of the fourth-named 
class, formerly a hospital ward, has been transferred to a detention 
house with full equipment" for tJie treatment of venereal diseases. 

Table 5. — Number of institutions admitting minors, ichite, colored, or tohite 
and colored; number admitting adults, tohite, colored, or white and colored; 
number admitting minors and adults, whit/s, colored, or white and colored. 



Admitting minors* 

White 

Colored 

White and colored 

Admitting adults: 

White 

Colored 

White and colored 

Admitting minors and adults: 

White 

Colored 

White and colored 



Reforma< 
tories. 



4 

3 
2 



ToUl. 



1 

I 



11 



Detention 
houses. 


Totel. 





1 




7 

11 



13 


4 
3 
8 



7 

12 



14 


32 


43 



r.Y>MMUNITY RESOURCES FOR DETENTION AND FOR REFORMATORY 

COMMFTMENT. 

In the general administrative plan no question was of greater im- 
portance than that of providing separate detention facilities and 
training for minors, colored and white. Pointing toward a strict 
adherence to this policy are the following facts: In the only three 
States assisted that were without juvenile reformatory facilities, 
four institutions of that character were aided in their establishment, 
three for white and one for colored ; additional cottages with hospital 
equipment were provided (always on the equal-share basis), two 
already functioning reformatories for girls in another State, one for 
^hite and one for colored ; hospitals were added to two institutions 
in separate States, both admitting colored and white (in one case as- 

106208—22 i 
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sistance did not go beyond payment of the architect's fee, the comp- 
troller's opinion frustrating a plan to build a much-needed hospital) ; 
maintenance was granted seven reformatories, two for white, two 
for colored, and three for white and colored. The total amount of 
assistance given reformatories for juveniles from the President's and 
the board's funds was $237,298.41, or 55.6 per cent of the whole in- 
vestment. 

It was desirable, also, to place girls over 18, among whom one might 
still expect to find ^^ first offenders" and the casual group of pros- 
titutes, in the already existing detention houses for girls, but only 10 
localities were found to be thus provided, 5 of them unequipped 
with medical facilities. It appears from Table 6 that 11 such insti- 
tutions for white girls and 8 for colored girls existed at that time in 
the 20 States receiving grants. Lacking funds to meet the problem 
as a whole the establishment of separate detention houses, one for so- 
called hardened prostitutes and one for girls past their minority was 
promoted in the three towns only, which, owing to their location in 
practically armed States (Alabama, Texas, and Vir^nia), combined 
with the lack of community resources, presented the most spectacular 
difiiculties. Information concerning the numl)er in this group held 
in detention houses is only fairly complete, but from figures submitted 
in 19 detention houses and carefully considered estimates offered in 
12 it appears that 3,028, or 19.3 per cent of the total number of ad- 
missions, whether diseased or not during the period under investiga- 
tion, can be so classified. This percentage would be reduced to 14.4 
per cent by the admission of the estimated number of patients, 778, 
admitted to the quarantine hospital for women located in the House 
of the Good Shepherd, SW Louis, Mo., and confining its activities 
practically to juveniles, and it would fluctuate again, though not ma- 
terially, by the addition of the alleged " majority " in the case of the 
Florence Crittenton League, New York City (this completes the total 
number of detention houses assisted), which is also equipped to care 
for " younger girls." 

Studying the 32 detention houses as a whole, it appears that in 7 
admitting adults only there were in the localities of 4 of these de- 
tention houses under the juvenile court with equipment for the 
treatment of venereal disease, and that detention houses for the care 
and treatment of "younger girls" were promoted by the Govern- 
ment in 3. One institution was for children only, and in the local- 
ities of the remaining 24, admitting both juveniles and adults, the 
cooperation of the juvenile courts and good social agencies was 
active in all except 5 towns having no juvenile court or worse than 
none. In these 5 towns, among others, the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities placed fixed post workers, who were later con- 
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tinued by the Interdepartmental Board as field agents until the in- 
stitutions closed, having served literally as the only trained social 
workers in the field. The number of reformable girls reported in 
these 5 institutions was, respectively, zero, 2, 6, 25, and 88, a total 
of 121, or 8/1000 per cent of the entire number admitted in the 32 
detention houses. The best that could be done was done with the 
available resources to prevent further contamination of young girls 
from close association with hardened prostitutes. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on the errors in judgment of which even trained 
social workers may be guilly before making a social investigation 
and getting to know the girl, that only 113, or 14.4 per cent of the 
784 girls admitted for special care to the 3 detention houses estab- 
lished for so-called younger girls were in the end considered 
reformable.' 

Table 5 shows a general increase in the community resources of 
the 38 cities and towns in or near which institutions receiving grants 
are located. In view of the fact that such unsuitable facilities as 
jails, "stockades," and coimty workhouses, often frightful and 
insanitary, were being used as places of detention in the early weeks 
of the emergency, this development is very gratifying. The increase 
in the number of institutions for the long-term commitment of 
women is deplorably small, however. Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina now have such institutions and California and Michigan, not 
counted in Table 5, have appropriations for buildings. That Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Tennessee have appropriations for institutions 
for the care of the feeble-minded, white and colored, and Virginia 
for the expansion of her institution to include colored women and 
girls, may also be mentioned. 



Table 6. — Comparison of some of the community refbrmatory and detention 
resources in the 58 cities and toivns in or near which the institutions reoeivinff 
grants are situated, as of the date of opening or expansion and the date of 
revisit. 



Vfloeral-disease clinics 

Hospitals or hospital wards for the treatment of venereal disease (3 not counted take 

a Bmitad number) 

Ho ns es of detention for the temporary care of white eirls whether diseased or not. . . 
Houses of detention for the temixMrarv care of coloredf tdrls whether diseased or not. , 

Indnstrial schools for white eirls, 20 States (committed for period of minority) 

Industrial schools for colored girls, 20 States, (commitment for period of minority) . 
Instltutians Cor the confinement of convicted immoral white women (long-term 

Moteooe) 

institutiaos for the conflnemoit of convteted inmioral colored womm (long-term 

senteooe) 

Instltatiaiis for the care of feeble-minded white women and girls 

Institutioos for the care of feeble-minded colored women and girls 

Total 



1918-19 



A One closed. 

* See also discussion under " Rehabilitative methoda/* p. 



28 



1921 



29 



4 


25 


11 


28 


8 


20 


17 


• 19 


12 


14 


3 


."> 


3 


4 


15 


16 


10 


a 


111 


171 



56. 
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IIOUSINO. 

To secure suitable location for refonnatories ami detention houses, 
in the pressure of the times, proved extremely diflScult. Five of the 
seven reformatories assisted that were already functioning were 
found to be admirably located on high ground commanding pano- 
ramic views of the surrounding countrj-, one Iwautifully situated 
in a level agricultural district and one, a school for colored girls, 
for lack of means, in town. At the time of the i*evisit, however, 
energetic effort was being put forth by friends of this institution 
to secure a 10-aci-e farm that happened to be on sale at a sacrifice. 
The principle that places of long-term commitment would be located 
in the country was carried out in the four cases in which grants 
wei*e made for the establishment of new institutions. Sites chosen 
for two of these were elevated and ojien : for the others, choice in 
one case being limited to State-owned property, in rolling sections 
of farming land. 

One of the reformatories, five buildings, is of great architectural 
l>eauty and one, three buildings, is artistic and attractive. Neither 
was built for institutional purposes. One having 11 cottages i5» 
substantial and graciously simple, with beautiful, highly cultivated 
grounds; three others, 2, 4, and 4 cottages, respectively, of institu- 
tional type, are given a homelike touch by the preservation of the 
original farmhouse in which the work started: two, 1 and 5 brick: 
cottages, are distinctly of institutional type, good and modern ; and 
three have 1, 2, and 12 frame cottages, respectively, none too good. 

Fourteen of the detention houses were located in the suburliy, T 
being frame buildings (not dwellings), 5 hospitals, and 2 city prison 
farms. All had large grounds. Ten of the remaining 10 were 
established in town dwellings, 3 in hospital wards, and 3. for lack 
of more suitable quarters, in the women's sections of jails. Owing 
to the difficulty in securing vacant properties 1 reformatory and 7 
detention houses were established in dwellings, formerly " sporting 
houses,'' all exi^pt 2 of which were located in the colored sections 
of town. These houses were obviously undesirable as private resi- 
dences which accounts for their availability for institutional use. 

The several institutions assisted w^ill be considered individually 
later, each with a brief description. Meantime the following tables 
reveal the general character of the buildings, their capacity, heating 
system, hot-water supply, precautions against fire, baths, toilets, 
furniture, clothing, sleeping quarters, ist^lation facilities, recreation 
rooms, and liglit and ventilation: 
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Table 7. — General character of buildings. 



C^a^tAAOb systoKL 2 to 12 cottages located in the country, 
biiildu:^^ in 2 eases brick, 6 frame, 2 brick and frame. 

Frame dwellinfs in town, 2-story 

Frame dweUiAgs (furnished), 2-story 

Fraaie buildings, S-etory, formerly a negro academy, 
large grounds 

Frame Duildtng, 2-story, formerly a sanatorium for 
drug addicts, large grounds 

Frame building, 1-story, exhibit building in fair 
grounds, remodeled 

Frame building, 2-story, formerly Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association hut 

Group of frame buildings 

Brick houses, 2-story (4 small houses adjoining) 

Brick building, 1 floor of what was formerly a question- 
able rooming house or ''bed house'' (offices of depart- 
ment public oharlties on same floor) 

Stone house, 5 st<H:les, large, commodious 

Automobile club, 2 stories, suburban, fine buildings, 
fine grounds (now improved and expanded for use 
as a county training school for girls, adults being 
placed in jail) 

Private ho^tal wards 

City ho^ital wards (A-1, modem) 

House of the Good Sheidierd, dty quarantine hospital 
for women and girls 

County hospitals, separate buildings, 1 frame, 1 an open 
pavilion 

Isolation hospitals, city or county 

Citv prison farms, frame buildings 

Jails, w(Hnen's section (good, original 3, fair 1, poor 1). 



Reformatories. 



Detention 
houses. 



1918-19 



TotaL. 



10 
1 



11 



1921 1 1918-19 



9 
1 



10 



5 
4 

1 

1 

1 


1 
1 



1 
2 
3 



2 
3 
2 
3 



32 



1921 



1 


1 







(1) 



1 

2 



1 
2 

5 



18 



Total. 



1918-19 



10 
6 



1 
2 
3 



2 
3 
2 
3 



43! 



1931 



9 
2 








1 

1 

1 
1 



(1) 



1 

2 



I 
2 


5 

28 



Table 8. — Capacity, 



Date of opening. 
Date of revisit. . 



Reforma- 
tories. 



935 
1,113 



Detention 
houses. 



1,420 
828 



Total. 



2,355 
1,941 



(28 institutions, or 65 per cent of original 43 open . Capacity 82.4 per cent of the original.) 

Table 9. — Sleeping quarters. 



Separate rooms only 

Dormit<xies only 

Sleeping porcdies only 

Separate rooms and sleeping porches 

Dormitories and sleeping porches 

Sep^^te rooms, dormitones, and sleeping porches 

Separate rooms and dormitories 

Total 

Isolation JEadlities 

Two permitted to sleep in 1 bed (when overcrowded only) 



Reforma- 
tories. 



1 
1 

1 
3 
6 




11 



8 
1 



Detention 
houses. 




13 
2 

1 
1 
15 



Total. 



32 



26 
4 



1 
14 

2 
1 
3 

7 
15 



43 



34 
5 
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Table 10.— Baths. 



Tate only 

Showtfsonly 

Tate and showers 

No phunbing , 

ToUl •. 

6«Mnto ftidHtias for inmates in infectious stages of renereal 
Bmarfency fidlttJes oniy (dMnfectanto, sponge teiUis, etc.) 

Total 

Tabub tL—ToUett, 



Reforma- 



2 
1 
7 
1 



11 



9 
3 



11 



DetenUon 
houses. 



17 
1 

U 




Total. 



19 
3 

U 
1 



9 



Separate facilities for infectious cases 

Inadequate facilities 

Ko plumbing 

Total 



9 

1 
1 



11 



Deteatun 



35 

7 




Total. 



9 

1 



Table 12. — Laundry facilitieM. 



Szcellent. 

CNmxS 

Mr 

Poor 



Total. 



Clothing of diseased inmates washed separately on premises. 

Washed together, but all boUed 

Sent to hospital laundry 

Wa^ed by each girl, her own 



Total. 



Reformat 
tories. 



Table 13. — Furniture. 



2 

A 
2 
3 



11 



n 







11 



DetentiQii 
houi 



4 

16 

8 

4 



Total. 



6 
30 
10 

7 



83 


48 




1 

8 

28 


11 
1 
8 

38 




33 


48 



Adequate... 
Inadequate 

Total 



Reforma- 
tories. 



9 
2 



11 



Detention 
houses. 



33 



Table 14. — Clothing. 



Good and sufllcient 
Inadequate 

Tolal 



Total. 





Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 




10 

1 


28 

4 


88 




8 




11 


32 


48 
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Tabtjc 15. — Heating system. 








Reform*- 


Detflntkm 

hOQSM. 


Tttel. 


BXMllMlt 




2 
6 
3 

1 


8 

8 

16 

1 


10 


Oood 


18 


Fair 


18 


Poor . 


2 








ToUI 


11 


82 


a 







Table 16. — Hot-water supply. 



Rafomift- 
torfes. 



AdequAte... 
InMeqnmte. 

Total. 



10 
1 



11 



Detention 
hoiiMs. 



88 




ToteL 



43 
1 



82 



48 



Table 17. — Precautions against fire. 



Bzeellent.. 

Oood 

FWr 

Poor 

Total 



Reforma* 
tories. 


Detention 

hOOMS. 


2 
5 
2 
2 


8 

10 

8 

8 


11 


32 



Totd. 



10 

18 

8 

10 



Table 18. 



« 


Reiorma- 
tories. 


Detention 
bOQsei. 

22 


ToUl. 

• 


Recreation room 


8 


10 







Table 19. — Lights and ventilation. 



Sieellent.. 

Oood 

Fair 

Poor 

ToUl 



Reioraia- 

toriee. 



10 
1 





11 



Detention 
housea. 



10 

18 

8 

1 



32 



Total. 



20 

19 

8 

1 



43 



GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE FLAN. 



Under the head of general administrative plans it appears from 
the information gathered that 10 of the institutions studied as re- 
formatories admitted inmates under sentence of juvenile court for 
the period of their minority. In the Kansas State Industrial Farm 
for Women patients were admitted on a voluntary basis and under 
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the State quarantine regulations, sentence of court being sus^^ended 
until completion of medical treatment. 

In the detention-house group the methods of admission varied 
but the regulation that patients be held until rendered noninfectious 
prevailed in all. In 15 cases court sentence was suspended until the 
arrested woman would l)e dismissed by the physician in charge, in 1 
quarantine was imposed in lieu of sentence, in 1 (the convalescent 
home for children in California) the juvenile court held jurisdiction 
and in the remaining 15 court sentence for violation of city ordi- 
nances against disorderly conduct or prostitution, or for violation of 
State laws was pronounced for various terms as follows : 



Cmi 

30 days 5 

30 to 60 days 3 

30 to 90 days 2 

200 days 1 

5 to 50 days or bond not to exceed $1,000, or both 1 

50 days or $50 fine 1 

100 days or $100 fine 1 

10 to 100 days or $10 to $100 1 

Longer sentences for vagrancy were occasionally given, in one 
place from one to six months, in another from three to six months, 
and in two others for 364 days. In one of the hospitals where pa- 
tients are held in quarantine under suspended sentence, drug addicts, 
if pickpockets or violators of a city ordinance and also diseased are 
held for treatment under sentence of court. All the institutions in 
the detention-house ^oup could have held women trending trial by 
Federal court and many of them actually served in this capacity. 

Sources of complaint leading to arrest were numerous and included 
neighbors, social agencies, churches, landladies, parents, guardians, 
any citizen, officers of humane societies, policemen, policewomen, 
probation officers, military police, diseased men at clinics, etc. In 27 
detention houses patients were admitted, subject to quarantine, on a 
voluntai^y basis, the number in each ranging from 1 to 70 women. 

That the matter of record keeping was slighted, particularly in 
the detention-house group, is shown in the table immediately fol- 
lowing : 

Table 20. — Record Hystemn. 

Reforma- 
tories. 



Detention 
houseci. 


Total. 


7 

7 

»32 


15 
10 
38 



Social histories (case records) { 8 

** History books'' ia which naine and a few bare facts are kept i 3 

Filing system ! 6 

» Medical histories only }* 

Medical and social history on same card IJ 

Soda] histories really kept and filed .^ * 

Total ^ 
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Other features of the administrative programs brought out in 
subsequent tables would seem to need little elaboration, except, per- 
haps, in the case of " mental tests," under which head it appears that 
the only psychiatric studies, bearing this name, in the whole group 
of institutions assisted were made in six detention houses by Army- 
< amp psychiatrists. This arrangement w^as in effect only while the 
camps were open, naturally, so that in point of duration and volume 
the work accomplished was negligible. As a matter of fact the so- 
called psychological studies made in two reformatories having a 
psychologist on the staflf, namely, the Pennsylvania and Texas State 
Industrial Schools for Girls, and in the South Carolina State School 
enjoying tlie services of the psychologist of the State board of chari- 
ties and corrections, more closely resemble psychiatric studies, as 
such, than the camp psychiatrists could have made in those strenuous 
war-time days. In view of the fact that increasing emphasis is being 
put on the study of the emotions and the psychiatric rather than 
the merely psychological approach to the problems presented by the 
conduct disorders of women and girls who are sex delinquents it is 
to be regretted that this desirable phase of reconstructive work played 
so small a part. 

Table 21. — Classification of inmates. 



By age 

By color 

By character 

1 Colored and white not classified: In reformatories, 1; detention houses, 6. 

Table 22. — Hygiene instruction. 



Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 


7 


7 

7 


14 


...J 12 


17 


. . . .: 5 


12 


1 

1 





Reformatories. 



Open. 



Pc^cy of hygiene instruction 

^ucational propaganda disseminated 

Hygiene lectures 

motion pictures 



R 
3 
3 
3 



Closed. 



1 






Detention 
hoases. 



Total. 



open. 



11 
8 
3 
2 



Closed. Open. 



o 

1 
1 



Closed. 



19 
11 ■ 
6 ' 

5 i 



ft 

2 
1 
1 



By whom program is carried out : 

Superlnteodent, who is trained nurse 

Superintendent and nurse 

Physician and nurse 

« A social hyifiene society 

^'Operintendent and officers required to famillnrijte themselves with hy«riene subjects. 
< Heformatories 3, detention bouses 10.) 



7 

(\ 

1 

IS 
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Table 23. — Mental teats. 



Fart of routine 

Irregularly 

Eqmpxnent tar tests: 

Regular psychologist on staff 

Binet>Simon test dven by superintendent 

Irregularly. si)ecial studies made by State jpsvchologist 

Regmarly oy psychologist of welfare assoc&tian 

Regularly by psycholo^st oi State hospital 

By a local specialist 

Regularly by psychologist of the State bureau and city board of 
education 

Regularly by the psychologist of the State board of charities and 
correcti(Hi 

Regularly by the court psychologist 

Regularly by camp psyohiatrist (3 dosed) 

Regularly by psychologist, city health department 

Regularly by psychologist, city board of education (1 closed) . . . 

Regularly by voliuiteer psychologist 



Reforma- 
t(Hies. 



5 
1 

2 
3 
1 



Detention 
houses. 



6 
9 



d 



Total. 



11 
10 



Table 24. — Provision for the feeble-minded. 

Institutions having separate cottages for low-grade mentals: Reformatories 

State institutions generally oyercrowded and haying long waiting lists. (See Com- 
munity resources, p. 45.) 



2 



Table 25. — Care of the teeth. 



Reformatories 

Detention houses : Not learned ; negligible number. 



Table 26. — Provision for maternity eases. 



Reformatories : 

Not accepted (returned to parents 

or county) 2 

Cared for at institution 1 

City hospital cares for 8 

Salyation Army cares for 8 

Children's Home Society 1 

Sheltering Arms Society 1 

Door of Hope 1 

Florence Crittenton Home 1 

Detention houses : 

City hospitals 6 

County hospitals 6 

Cared for at institution 3 

Florence Crittenton Homes 4 

Uniyersity hospitals 1 



Detention houses — Continued. 

Private hospitals, expense of city '.\ 

Maternity hospitals r» 

Associated charities (if unmar- 
ried) 

Kings Daughters 

Door of Hope 

Charity hospital 

No provision (8 births) 

No problem 4 

Not stated 18 

BIRTHS. 

In 6 institutions (reformatories) 81 

In 18 institutions (detention houses). 855 



Total in 24 institutions 8.S« 



Table 27. — Food. 



Good and sufficient. 

Fair 

Poor 



Total ^ . 

Strict economy necessary 

Efforts to reduce expenses carried too far 

Officers and inmates fare alike 

Practically alike 

Separate tables for inmates in communicable stages of venereal 
disease 



Reforma- 
tories. 



7 
4 




3 

2 
3 



Detention 
houses. 



26 
5 
1 



2 

2 

16 

3 

10 



Total. 



33 
9 



43 
5 
2 

18 
6 

17 
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Table 28. — Rules for visitors. 





Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 


None allowed 





8 
2 



1 



3 
5 
3 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 


3 


Once a week 


6 


Twice a week 


3 


Once a month 


9 


Any time, suitable visitors (so far out visits infireauent, 2) 


7 


Pennitfrom health offlcerin charge (once a week, 2) 


8 


Pass from the mayor T..] 1 . .' 


2 


Pass from chie f ofpolice 


1 


No rules 


4 


Not stated 


- 1 






Chaperoned . . . 






43 






.. 1 





Table 29. — Rules for letters. 





Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 


Write: 

Once a week 


3 
3 

4 

1 



14 
1 


1 

5 

11 


17 


Fortnightly 


4 


Once almonth 


4 


Twice a week 


1 


No rules 


6 


No restriction sm to time . , 


11 






Total 




•••••••••••• 


43 


Receive any time 


11 


32 


43 






AfiknowledffA (rifts bv post cai*d anvtiine , . . .t . - .^.-, 


11 



31 

1 


42 


Nd gifts allowed....'..'. ....." 


1 






Total 






43 


Censored: 

Tnoomipg mail X ..... X . X . . . X X T 


10 
10 

1 


25 

27 

5 


35 


Outgoing mail 


37 


None 


6 







Table 30. — Powers of superintendent. 



jPuU administrative responsibility with voice in the formation and 

change of policies 

pall administrative ability without much influencein these matters. 
Umited to inside management 

Total ! 



Reflonna- 
tories. 



7 
4 




11 



Detention 
houses. 



10 

3 

19 



32 



Table 31. — To whom superintendent is responsible. 



Chairman State boards of contrd, administration, charities and 

corrections, etc 

Separate board of directors or committee 

State health officer 

County health officer 

County commissioners 

City health officer (direct 4, through hospital superintendent 5) 

Special h^th officer in charge of venereal-disease work 

Chief, women's protective bureau 

Medical director of clinic 

Mayor 



Total. 



Reformap 
tories. 



5 
6 



11 



Detention 
houses. 



1 
9 
3 

4 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 

32 



Total. 



17 
.7 
19 



43 



Toua. 



6 

15 

3 

4 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 

43 
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Table 32. — Proportion of officers and attendants to inmates. 



1 to 2 (average) . . 
1 to 4 (average) . . 
1 to 5 (average) . , 
1 to 6 (average) . . 
1 to 7 (aven^) . , 
1 to 8 (average) . . 
1 to 10 (average) . 
1 toll (average). 
1 to 15 (average) . 
1 to 25 (average) . 



Total. 



Reforma- 


Detention 


tories. 


houses. 





1 


4 


10 





4 


2 


2 


2 


5 


1 


i 


t 


2 


2 


2 





1 





1 


11 


32 



Total. 



Table 33. — Provision for relief of employees. 



Alternate Sundays and a half day a week 

1 day a month and a half day a week 

36 hours a w eek 

Iday a week 

1 day a month 

No plan; one officer relieves the other as seems convenient 

No plan; too much freedom , 

Poor arrangement; often no relief 

Committee members relieve superintendent occasionally . . 
Regular system of hospital 

Total 



Reforma- 


Detention 


tories. 


houses. 


7 


8 





1 





1 





2 


2 





2 


9 





1 





1 





1 





8 


11 


32 



1 
u 

4 



.» 
2 
4 
1 
1 



43 



Total. 



ir> 

1 
1 
2 

2 
11 
1 
1 
1 
8 



43 



REHABHilTATIVE MBrH(H)8. 

An account of the various rehabilitative methods in use does not 
lend itself so easily to tabulation but calls, rather, for detailed 
comment. 

Beginning with the daily program it was found that the shortest 
length of time spent by inmates in doing the general housework of 
the institution is one hour, and the greatest four hours. In the 
former case, of which there is only one a reformatory, emphasis 
is put upon school work and vocational training; in the latter, on^ 
reformatory and five detention houses, because there are no school 
hours at all and no vocational training; the superintendents in 
each case plan the work so that it may serve as employment and 
also, in the matter of cooking and laundering, as prevocational train- 
ing. The general average of time occupied in this way is two and 
one-quarter hours in reformatories and two and three-quarters hours 
in detention houses. 

The average number of hours devoted to work, whether vocational* 
or prevocational, other than the routine housework is three and one- 
half hours in reformatories, with a minimum of three and a maxi- 
mum of six hours, and one and two-thirds in detention houses rang- 
ing from no regular employment in 13 institutions to seven hours in 
the case of the House of the Good Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo., recently 
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ilesi^iated by tlie city as its venereal-disease quarantine hospital for 
women. In the 18 institutions having a regular plan the average 
period is two and three-quarter hours. 

School work in the reformatories, excepting the Kansas State 
Iinlustrial Farm for AVomen, which admits juveniles under quar- 
antine regulations only, and the sadly neglected Dorcas Home for 
colored girls in Houston, Tex., in which no school work is done, in- 
variably occupies three hours of the regular school days. In the 
detention-house group attempts to hold classes are almost too few 
ami the cla.ssi»s too iiregular to require mention. The comparatively 
short time irmiate.s are hfld makes this form of constructive work 
iini)ractical. The types of women and girls held under quarantine 
differ greatly in different localities. One of the southern institutions 
in wliich man^' of the girls are illiterates from rural districts was ad- 
vised by the local board of education, it is said, to abandon the idea 
i»f keeping school. By way of contrast the superintendent of the 
quarantine hospital in San Francisco, Calif., stated that the ma- 
jority of inmates had been through grammar schools, at least, and 
that a great deal of time during quarantine was occupied in read- 
iiijr. The House of the Good Shepherd requires two hours of school 
attendance in the case of minors held under quarantine. This is the 
only regular school w^ork being done in the detention-house group. 

Kecreation jMjriods in reformatories range in all from one to two 
and a half hours daily. Nine detention houses follow a plan in this 
njatter, two having one hour, six two hours, and one four hours. 

lieisure time is supervised in all the reformatories but only in 21 
i'etention homes, the superintendents of the remaining 11 being 
nurses untrained in social work or women with the same handicap, 
however well equipped otherwise. 

It appears, then, that the reformatory daily program, averaging 
as it does lOJ hours of supervised work, recreation, and leisure, makes 
for a full day. In the detention houses, however, lack of employment 
ii: outstanding, the cry being usuallj' for material to work with. The 
more experienced superintendents are somehow resourceful; they 
succeed, among other things, in keeping alive the interest of their 
coDjmittees, when fortmiate enough to have them, or of local social 
agencies, in the matter of supplying work for the- inmates. This in- 
dicates a need for more trained workers in the special field of deten- 
tion houses. 

What may be called prevocational training is given in all the re- 
formatories or industrial schools in the form of practical housekeep- 
'mf. laundering, and plain sewing. 

Gardening and farming are taught in all except Dorcas Home, 
where the town lot in which the institution stands is too small for a 
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garden even. In the training school for colored girls at Columbia, 
S. G., its own property of 15 acres being as yet, for lack of means, 
only partly developed, there is time for the girls to hire out to neigh- 
boring farmers without neglecting their own work, earning a little 
money for the school. Half days under supervision have been spent 
profitably in this way. 

Practical training in nursing is given in three schools. 

The scientific care of stock and poultry is part of the training in 
eight reform schools ; domestic science is taught in six ; the domestiq 
arts in three; dressmaking in four; commercial courses in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, and business English in three ; and manual train- 
ing in one — all of which come under the head of actual vocational 
training. Special vocational teachers are employed in four schools, 
four others having teachers of practical home making, sewing, and 
farming. All the reformatories are desirous of adding a vocational 
teacher, as such, to the staff. Considering that four are still in the 
pioneering stage and situated in communities unprogressive along 
the line of social activities generally, this makes a very good showing. 

The patients or inmates in 18 detention houses are given some 
training in cooking after they have passed the infectious stage of 
their disease and before their discharge. Three institutions of this 
class employ cooks, and in the original three hospitals located under 
the same roof with jails (now 5) and 8 hospital wards meals are 
sent in from the regular institution kitchen, thus precluding the 
opportunity for instruction in the art of cookery. In 4 of the jails^ 
however, the regular prison fare of two meals a day is supplemented 
by a third prepared by the inmates themselves, in three cases under 
careful supervision. 

Except in the quarantine hospitals, hospital wards, and the hos- 
pitals located in jails the laundry work is done by the inmates under 
supervision. All are required to launder their own wearing apparel. 
In 17 detention houses the girls are taught to make the institutional 
or hospital aprons worn during the quarantine period. Eegular 
hours are occupied in this way. While it may require a stretch of 
the imagination to apply the term " prevocational " to this sort of 
training, it none the less has a quite definite value in the plan of 
uprooting vicious habits by replacing indolence with industry. 

Nothing that can be called vocational training was found in the 
detention-house group, except that basketry was taught for a while 
in the quarantine hospital in San Francisco, Calif. Domestic science 
and sewing are taught systematically in a classroom at the Florence 
Crittendon League, New York City, but the population changes 
continuously, some girls remaining only a few hours, so that little 
opportunity is afforded for valuable training. At the House of the 
Good Shepherd, St. Louis, Mo., five hours of factory work are re- 
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quired of minors and seven of girls over 18. Education in this 
case is obviously sacrificed to commercial gain, but the superin- 
tendent stoutly contends that the girls are receiving ^Wocational 
training, or better, a real trade training." 

Becreation is organized in 10 of the reform-school group. Nine 
schools have recreation rooms and recreation grounds. The Ala- 
bama Training School for Girls has neither. The superintendent 
says that ^Alabama girls don't know how to play." Considering the 
beauty of the groimds about the school and the equable climate, so 
soitable for outdoor sports and hikes, this is a tragic situation. One 
suspects hookworm. Dorcas Home has a recreation room, but the 
yard, facing the street as it does, is unsuitable for play. 

Seven detention houses have organized recreation, although rooms 
for this purpose were f oimd to have been provided in 22. The 10 
institutions not so equipped were located in jails or hospital wards. 
One hospital located in a jail has a sun porch and two hospitals have 
roof gardens, where the inmates are encouraged to play. Dancing 
and parlor games are the chief forms of recreation where plans are 
not made nor leaders provided. 

Self-government in three reformatories, admirably effective, an 
honor system in six, and a merit or credit system in two, in one 
instance rounded out by a Girls' Scout organization and in the other 
looking toward self-government as the next move forward, sum up 
the history of formal character rehabilitation. Utter failure resulted 
in the single attempt to organize self-government in a detention 
house, namely, the city prison farm at Newport News, Va. As to 
whether this should serve as an argument against self-government in 
detention houses, opinions will differ. Certainly there could exist no 
more crucial test than that under which it was essayed to make an 
honor system effective at Newport News. When one weighs the 
overheated character of war times, the particularly hectic situation 
in that port of embarkation, the mushroom growth of the prison 
ferm to which wild women of the worst sort were brought in 
bunches, against the fact that self-government is usually evolved 
out of groups composed of gradually assimilated members, one 
wonders how the superintendent had the nerve to try it. Less expe- 
rienced and less daring institution workers have not attempted so 
far in the detention houses anything beyond the granting of special 
privileges for good conduct. 

Beligious services are held in all the reformatories. Clergymen 
are not always available for every Sunday, but invariably the super- 
intendent of the institution conducts a special Sunday service when 
no minister has been provided for the day. Chapel held by the 
superintendent is a daily occurrence also. Denominational services 
are provided in three institutions having girls of various religious 
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faiths; the remaining eight, located in Protestant communities, are 
rarely called upon to admit girls not of Protestant families. 

The detention houses are not so well cared for in the matter of 
religious observances, though the ground in this respect is better 
than fairly covered. Denominational services, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, are held on Sundays in six institutions of this group. In one 
quarantine hospital, located in a Roman Catholic institution, mass 
is held every day. Romanist patients are required to attend ; Protes- 
tants are extended the privilege of attending. No other form of 
religious services is provided. Four quarantine hospitals observe 
no religious ceremonies whatever, this form of rehabilitative work 
having no place in the administrative policy. Several others are 
too small to need more than the special song and prayer services 
provided by church committees, the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Salvation Army, in addition to the religious instruc- 
tion given regularly by the superintendent. 

Table 34 presents in detail the religious observances in both classes 
of institutions at the time of the revisits. 

Table 34. — Reli{jiouH ohservances. 



Reforma- I Detention 



tories. 



houses- 



Total. 



Protestant ministers hold services: 

Every Sunday 

Alternate Sundays 

Occasional Sundays 

Roman Catholic mass neld daily (Protestants not required toattend). 
Protestant and Roman Catholic services held by clergymen every 
Sunday 

(Commmiion once a month.) 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Hebrew services held by clergy- 
men and rabbis every Sunday 

Young Women's Christian Association holds services every Sunday. 

Salvation Army holds services every Sunday 

Christian Endeavor Society holds services alternate Sundays 

Church committees hold services once or twice a week 

Sunday services held regularly by superintendent when no clergy- 
man available 

Sundav school every Sunday 

Chanel held by superintendent every day 

Bible classes held oy superintendent twice or three times a week 

Devotional talks at all meals 

Roman Catholic sisters visit 

No religious observances of any kind 

Service attendance required 



5 


4 


3 





1 


5 





1 


2 


5 


1 


1 





1 





1 


1 








5 


4 


5 


1 6 


6 


\ 1^ 


10 


1 


2 





1 


2 


1 





4 


11 


26 



9 
3 
6 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 
5 

9 

12 

21 

3 

1 

3 

4 

37 



Good books and suitable music are regarded by the various super- 
intendents generally in the light of essentials, and there is an open 
bid for increased librarv facilities and more musical instruments and 
instruction in music. This is true of the hospitals and hospital 
wards also, though this particular type of the so-called detention- 
house group generally discourages or disallows pictures of any kind 
for sanitary reasons. In 5 reformatories and 3 detention houses the 
pictures are well chosen, and some instruction in the history of art 
is given. The State industrial schools for girls in Pennsylvania, 
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Xorth and South Carolina, and Texas are outstanding in this phase 
of their work. The Pennsylvania institution is well supplied with 
carefully selected pictures, each cottage being suitably and taste- 
fully adorned; that of South Carolina is richly benefited by the 
superintendent's own fine collection of photographs and prints. In 
the Texas State school a small exhibition of good pictures, changed 
fortnightly, is a permanent feature. These pictures are displayed on 
a suitable background with special lighting, and lectures on art and 
the history of the pictures in each exhibit are given. In the quaran- 
tine hospital located in the House of the Good Shepherd, St. Louis, 
Mo., the paintings and images are all ecclesiastical. Although 3 
reformatories and 13 detention houses have (or had) no pictures at 
all except those clipped by the girls themselves from newspapers 
and magazines, selection in this matter was carefully censored by the 
superintendent. 

The status of special opportunities, as provided in the 43 institu- 
tions, is given in Table 35. 



Table 35. — Special opportunities. 



Library fa'ilities: 

ExceUent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Ladcing 

Total 

Music: 

Institutions having pianos only 

VIctrolas only 

Organs only 

Pianos and victrolas 

No mtLsical instrument (3 haspital wards and 2 detent ion houses) 

Instrumental music taught 

Vocal music taught 

Chorus singing 

Chorus singing led 

Glee clubs 

I^Ietures: 

Well chosen and sufficient in numl er 

Well chosen, desire more 

No emphasis 

None 

None allowed (hospitals and haspital wards) 

Total 



Reforma- 
tories. 



4 
1 
2 
3 
1 



11 



3 
2 
1 


3 
10 
9 
2 
2 



11 



Detention 
houses. 



1 

7 

10 

11 

3 



32 



3 

10 
1 

13 
5 
1 


27 




5 


3 


2 


3 


1 


5 


3 


13 





8 



32 



Total. 



5 

8 
12 
14 

4 



43 




12 

2 
18 

5 

4 
10 

9 
29 

2 



8 

5 

« 

16 

8 



43 



Interesting facts are brouf^ht out in Table 36, in which appear 
figures showing the methods of corrective discipline and punish- 
ment and systems of reward. AVith great " family pride " the super- 
intendents of reformatories declined to speak of corporal punish* 
ment as sunh. In one institution of this class the word "punish- 
ment" is not permitted, even imposition of the silence rule being 
picturesquely termed " sending to Coventry." 

106208—22 5 
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Table 3<^- — Corrective discipline and punishment. 



Be wards: 

Special privileges for good couduct, etc 

Prizes given for good conduct, etc 

Punishment: 

Extension of term before parole 

Silence rule 

Restricted diet (no meat given while in solitary confinement).. 

Standing attention or in any other strained position 

Solitary confLiiement In disciplinary or ''thinldng room" , 

Sent to bed for lack of a thinking room 

Removal of privileges 

Removal of uractious inmates to jail 

Locks and bars: 

Bedroom doors locked at night 

Heavy window screens 

Ornamental iron griUs at sccond-^tory windows 

Isolation, disciplinary, or thinking rooms 

Doors and windows barred ( order of juvenile court) 

Barbed wire fences (4 closed ) 

Hospital wards, doors guarded 

Quarantine hospitals located under same roof as jails and subject 
(in part) to jail regulations 

High Drick wall around recreation ground 

Burglar alarms throughout building 



Reforma- 
tories. 



11 
1 

11 
11 
11 

1 
10 

1 
11 



1 
1 
2 
10 










Detention 
houses. 



13 
1 



7 

7 

13 
7 


2 

7 
1 
6 
2 

18 
1 
1 



Total. 



24 
2 

U 
11 
18 

1 
17 

1 
24 

7 

1 
3 
2 

17 
1 
6 
2 

J 3 
1 
1 



% 



1 Now 5. 

Parole systems in the reformatory group differ somewhat, cliiefiy^ 
in the period of time required for training before parole. Only threes 
of the seven institutions that were already established have parole 
officers on the staff. The others depend on the cooperation of social 
agencies, churches, and individuals. Usually the superintendent 
makes an investigation of the home to which a girl is to be paroled, 
but this is often impossible and the whole matter has to be conducted 
by correspondence. It is expected that two of the State institutions 
will have parole officers added to their personnel this year. 

Of the four reformatories aided in their establishment, two have 
just completed their second year of existence. A policy of keeping 
the girls under training for two years prior to parole has so far 
obviated the necessity of having a parole officer. One of these two 
institutions now has a special State appropriation for the salary and 
expenses of a parole officer; the other, much smaller and having an 
exceedingly conservative i>olicy in the matter of parole, may depend 
for some time to come on investigations made by the superintendent 
hereelf (1921). This is true also of a still smaller institution, third 
of the group aided to start. The fourth closed after one year of 
service, 20 girls having been paroled under care of a well-organized 
children's protective association. 

The period of time required for training before parole varies 
from eight or nine months to two years. In the institutions ac- 
commodating 75 or more girls the minimum time is 15 months. In 
no case is a girl paroled until pronounced in a noninfectious stage of 
venereal disease by the physician under whom she has l>een receiving 
treatment. 
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It is the general practice in the refoimatory group to place girls, 
^hen ready for parole, in family homes, preferably not their own. 
Kestoration of girls to their parents is usually effected by returning 
them to the juvenile court. Under the supervision of social agencies 
Acting as parole agents, placements are occasionally made in board- 
ing schools or boarding homes. Several girls not yet finally dis- 
charged are attending college on scholarships: others are training 
in hospitals to be nurses. 

Five reformatories have a wage system regulating pay given girls 
placed out at work, the minimum in any system being $2.50 and the 
minimum average $^^.20 a week. Very young girls in four reforma- 
tories are indentured or apprenticed, their wages, except for a little 
^ pin money," being paid over to the institution to their credit. 

One of the reformatories has a parole house in the nearest city 
in which the parole officera reside aftd to which girls just paroled 
may go for an adjustment period, doing their shopping and other- 
'wise getting used to freedom from institutional supervision before 
going farther afield — to take a position in an office or store, perhaps. 
One other institution had such a house for more than a year, but un- 
fortunately the arrangement was recently dropped. It may be said 
here that parole houses of this soil are growing fast in popularity. 

The only parole system existent in the detention houses is flexible 
and little used. It is, in theory, that of paroling exceptional patients 
for good and sufficient reasons to live at home under pledge to report 
faithfully to a venereal disease clinic for treatment. The physician 
charge, in conference with the social or follow-up workei*s, decides 
ho shall be thus paroled. Thirteen of these institutions have a 
^ood system of investigating homes to which patients are to be 
l>aroled; the othei-s carry on this i)hase of the work rather feebly, for 
l^ck of facilities often, and in some instances for lack of appreciation 
^^ i its value. 

Eight reformatories and 27 detention houses are assisted in their 
I>arole work by cooperating agencies. One of the foniier group would 
s^em to be quite overlooked in this matter; the two remaining have 
superintendents so indej)endent as to feel they can do the work l)etter 
"Within their own organization. 

In the reformatory group it is felt that 75 per cent of the paroled 
girls make good. This is a general average for all. Estimates as to 
the number of detention-house inmates considered sociallv rehabili- 
tated were extremely difficult to get. Only 15 superintendents would 
venture to make a statement. One of these said she was certain of 
the complete restoration to society of 6 girls, a total number of 630 
having been in her care; another claimed equal success in 12 cases 
out of a total of 810; neither would hazard a supposition as to the 
possible number relatively improved by care and treatment in the 
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detention house. Both superintendents are nurses without traioing 
in social work, to whose personality and interest alone are attribut- 
able the success' they claim, the civil authorities and social agencies 
in both localities being weak supporters. Estimates ranging from 
5 to 66§ per cent in the other 13 institutions from which information 
on this point could be secured indicate that a general average of 30 
per cent of the 7,235 inmates represented are felt to be relativdy 
improved ; the number considered reinstated in normal ways of Uv- 
ing was not secured. The lowest estimate, 5 per cent, was given by 
the superintendent of an emergency detention house that served for 
one year in a small camp town caring for 160 inmates; the highest, 
66$ per cent, is claimed by a detention house of long standing in it 
large city in which the cooperation of highly organized and vary 
efficient social agencies is part of the warp and woof of the iostita- 
tion. The number of girls car^d for annually in this detention house 
averages over 600. The reformatories, having younger girls to worfc 
with, better formulated plans and longer periods of time for the 
carrying out of constructive, rehabilitory disposition of inmates, are 
naturally more successful in the social aspects of their problem than 
detention houses. 

HYGIENIC CARE. 

With few exceptions the institutions assisted, as a whole, exclude 
all infectious and contagious diseases, save venereal diseases. Thf^^ 
so-called detention houses (one now closed), though attached to ca^' 
tagious hospitals, are located in separate, quite remote buildinCJT^' 
The superintendent of another detention house, one of long standin^^* 
made the statement that women and girls are admitted whether di^'' 
eased or not, and that no disease is excluded. These are the e^" 
ceptions. 

Examination for venereal disease is part of the routine of admi^^ 
sion in all the institutions under consideration, with the following 
exceptions: Two refomiatories do not examine inmates systematic 
cally, but only when infection is evident or suspected ; two detentiors^ 
houses, practically jail annexes though not located in jails, examine 
only the inmates charged with prostitution and admitted through 
€ourt regulations on suspended sentence. 

The following tables present figures concerning medical examiners, 
tests for venereal diseases, medical and nursing service, clinical facili- 
ties, and where treatments are given : 
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Table 37. — Examiners. 



Woman physidan 

Kan physician 

Man physician (x nurse 

^ Four women and 7 men physicians give the salvarsan. 

Table 38 



Reforma- 
tories.1 



6 
6 




Detention 
houses. 



2 

26 

4 



Total. 



8 
31 

4 



Wasserman tests and tests for gonnococus part of routine of admis- 
sion 



Reforma- 
tories. 



»9 



Detention 
houses. 



«30 



Total. 



39 



^ Two reformatories: For iack of hospital facilittes girls are taken to clinic if condition suspicious and 
placed in hospital if found to be infectious. 
* Two detention houses: 1 examined and treated elsewhere before admission; 1., Jail annex. 

Table 39. 



Wasserman tests made by: 

' State laboratory 

City laboratory 

Private physician 

Alleged bacteriologist (insurance agent) 

Total 



Reforma- 
tories. 



9 
1 
1 




11 



Detention 
houses. 



6 

25 



1 



32 



Total. 



15 

26 

1 

1 



43 



Table 40. 





Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 


^iesident physician: 

Woman ... . . . . * a x x . . , . . . 


2 
2 

2 
2 

7 


4 
2 

2 




7 

1 
17 

20 
7 
5 
3 
3 
6 


2 


Man 





Visiting physician: 

Woman , , , , 


3 


"Han . .. ,.» X 


19 


Nurses on staft: 

Graduate 


27 


Undergraduate, practical 


7 


No nurse onstaiS * 


9 


Visiting physician briDgs nurse 


5 


Nurse visits to give treatment 


3 


Girls taken to outside clinics for treatment 


8 







Table 41. — Where treatments are given. 



• 


Reforma- 
tories. 


Detention 
houses. 


Total. 


At institution : 


8 
3 


25 
7 


33 


Minor treatments at institution. 
Salvarsan given at outside cUnics 


10 






Total 






43 











Serious cases sent to outside hospitals for lack of hospital facilities: Reformatories, 3: detention houses, 1 . 
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Table 42.— Clinical facilities. 



(5) None in institution. 
(4) Limited equipment. 

(1) Excellent 

(2) Good 

(3) Fair 



Total. 



Reforma- 


Detention 


tories. 


houses. 


3 


3 





6 


4 


10 


4 


11 





2 


11 


32 



Total. 



6 

6 

14 

15 

2 



Tlieoretically, the course of ti-eatment given in every instance is 
that prescribed by tlie State board of health in the particular State. 

Indeterminate sentence to a reformatory affords satisfactory time 
for the persistent treatment of venereal disease. In none of the re- 
formatories is a girl paroled while in any degree infectious. An ex- 
ception, as has already been stated, is the Kansas State Industrial 
Farm for Women in which patients are held under suspended court 
sentence. The State health board's ruling that patients be quaran- 
tined " for a reasonable amount of treatment, to be determined by the 
physician in charge," is observed, the average length of time they are 
held being 14 weeks, the maximum 24, and the minimuin 9 weeks. 
Patients discharged from this institution are required to report 
periodically to a near-by clinic, whenever this is possible. 

Table 43. 

Clinics with follow-up Rystem 8 

Post card or letter only 5 

Clinics closed 2 

Never had a clinic — . 1 

(Eighteen institutions parole to clinic on discharge. One detention house (now closed) 
bonded patients to responsible citizens, to report to clinic. Seven detention houses parole 
patients for exceptional reaeons). 

The average length of time patients are held under quarantine in 
the detention houses is 9.8 weeks, the maximum being 16, the min- 
imum 5 weeks. (Information on this point was not available in two 
detention houses.) The percentage remaining under treatment until 
discharged as being noninfectious is naturally higher in the re- 
formatories than in the detention houses, the general average for both 
being 89.G per cent (figures not secured in two detention houses). 

The isolation facilities appear in Table 44. 

Table 44. — Isolation facilities. 



Separate hospital building 

whole floor of " cottage" 

Infirmaries 

Separate rooms 

None 

Institution a quarantine hospital or ward 

Total 



Reforma- 


Detention 


tories. 


houses. 


2 





1 





1 


4 


4 


14 


3 


6 





8 


11 


32 



Total. 



2 

1 
5 
18 
9 
S 



43 
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The various types of medical follow-up work conducted by the 
institutions themselves or made available by cooperating; a^ncies are 
p?en in Table 45. 



T.VBLE 45. — Follow-up irorfc. 



Parole officer on staff 

Medical social worlrer on staff 

Coantv prohibition officers 

State board of health soTial workers , 

Polieewomen , 

bterdepartmental Social Hygiene Board a|;ents do more or less 
loUow-ap work: 
Originally- 

January, 1821 !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!. 



Reforma- 
torios. 



3 

1 





>9 

*7 



Detention 
hmisf^H. 





4 


13 



«2I 

•15 



Total. 



3 
4 

» I 
A 

i:t 



81 

2:1 



> In North CaroUna. 

> lu 3 States. 



« In 8 States. 
4 In 14 States. 



* In 6 States. 

• In 9 States. 



Under the question, " "Wliat number of inmates treated in institu- 
tions had been treated for venereal disease before admission ? " ap- 
pearing in the questionnaire, too little information was secured to be 
of value. Exact data could have been found in the medical histories 
of quarantine patients, probably, but time for research was not 
adequate. 

Thirty-three inmates, 4 in reformatories and 29 in detention 
houses, are recorded as having: been innocent victims of venereal dis- 
ease (information on this point not secured in 2 reformatories nor in 
5 closed detention houses). Two girls, taken from unsuitable homeH 
by the juvenile court and committed to the State home for girls for 
training and treatment, are thought to have been infected by their 
mother's towels. A woman and her infant, infected by the " monthly 
nurse," were admitted as volunteers to the quarantine .section of tlie 
Kansas State Industrial Farm for Women. 

Of the 7 little girls treated for gonorrhea in the Convalescent 
Home for Children, Walnut Creek, Calif., four, aged, respectively, 
5) 7, 9, and 11 years, had been infected by their parents, both of whom 
^ere diseased. The father contributed a monthly sum toward their 
support in the home. Another, infected by her mother who had de- 
serted, was brought to the home by her father; the sixth had been 
violated at the age of 4 by a *' friend of the family " ; the source of 
infection in the seventh was not known. 

On the occasion of the revisit to Houston, Tex., it was found that 
the detention house for ^^ younger girls," aided in its establishment by 
the President's fund, has extended the scope of its work to include 
special care for children infected with venereal disease. Eleven little 
girls and boys were under care, the first to be admitted. The soureen 
of infection were not learned. Xone were sex offenders* 
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In the quarantine hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich., three little girls and 
their mother were treated for gonorrhea. The mother had one e]fe 
removed. The father was free from dkease. In the same hospitti a 
mother and her baby were treated, the baby for gonorrheal ophthal- 
mia. The woman had been infected by her husband with gonorrhea 
and syphilis. 

Two girls, 6 and 13 years of age, infected with gonorrhea by using 
their father's towels, were sent from the detention house in Augusta, 
Ga. (now under the juvenile court), to a hospital for treatment. 

One case each in three other detention houses completes the list 
of infections for which the victims were not responsible: A young 
girl infected through an abrasion in the hip ; a young married woman 
infected by her husband, who went voluntarily into quarantine; 
and a 3-year-old girl infected by her father, who in turn had been 
infected by the mother, who was serving 12 months in jail under 
sentence of court. 

That provision for the care and treatment of young children in- 
fected with venereal disease through carelessness on the part of their 
parents or by accident might become a permanent feature of venereal- 
disease control programs was a hope expressed by more institution 
superintendents than those from whom the foregoing case his- 
tories were secured — those actually dealing with the problem. I^ 
view of this attitude, the fact that the board granted maintenance i^^ 
the sum of $514.43 from funds expressly appropriated by the (toV- 
ernment for the protection of soldiers and sailors to assist the Coti- 
valescent Home for Children in California in an experiment alofi^ 
this line may escape criticism on the ground of human weakness i^ 
the face of so interesting an appeal. 

Upon the question of tendencies toward homosexual practice^ 
information of a kind was secured in 10 reformatories and in 2f^ 
detention houses, the remaining 5 institutions having no figures to 
submit. One reformatorv had noted none; one "almost none*': 
four mentioned 3, 4, 5, and 6 cases, respectively; one considere^'l 
that 33J per cent of the girls, including the feeble-minded, needed 
watching, and knew of 12 actual cases, 7 of whom had been trans- 
ferred to the State home for the feeble-minded. The remaining 
three institutions giving statements reckoned, respectively, that 10, 
15, and 20 per cent of the girls have this tendency when first ad- 
mitted. The 10 per cent estimate in an institution for both white 
and colored was said to be largely among the colored girls; a school 
for colored girls only reckoned the 15 per cent; and another for 
white girls, the largest estimate, 20 per cent. An inmate of the 
school for white girls recently infected a "clean girl" with gonor- 
rhea. There are similar cases of record in this institution. In the 
school for colored the superintendent has frequent frank talks with 
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the girls, and it is definitely understood that such habits will pre- 
vent parole. Similar instruction and admonition is undoubtedly 
given in all the reformatories, this instance being mentioned only 
because of the particular emphasis laid upon it by the superintendent 
herself. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine cases, or 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion (4,464) in 9 detention houses were of record; 82, or 5 per cent 
was the estimate in 2 others having 1,538 inmates between them ; none 
had been discovered in 16 institutions representing 7,144, or 52 per 
cent of the total number of women and girls cared for in detention 
houses. Five institutions, representing 518 inmates, or 3.7 per cent 
of this total had kept no record. Omitting the last named, it appears 
that in 25 detention, houses giving figures and in 2 submitting esti- 
mates a total of 361 cases, or 2.7 per cent of the total population cared 
for and treated in this group are recorded as having tendencies 
toward homosexual practices. 

From fiigures secured in 36 institutions 9,181 of the women and girls 
admitted gave a histoiy of sexual relations with soldiers and sailors, 
or both, the number in reformatories and detention houses being 
1,249 and 7,932, respectively. Of the total number 2,474 admitted 
in reformatories between the early months of 1918 and January, 1921 
(1,896 of these were infected with venereal disease), 558 or 30 per 
cent were considered " first offenders " or ref ormable. In the deten- 
tion houses 15,609 women and girls were admitted during the same 
period, 13,664 being diseased. The number of first offenders ad- 
mitted, by actual count in 20 institutions and estimates in 12 was 
3,028 or 22 per cent. The total number of admissions in 43 institu- 
tions, then, was 18,063 (15,520 diseased), and the total number of 
first offenders was 3,586 or 26 per cent of those admitted as sex of- 
fenders, infected with venereal disease. 

Based on estimates, it appears that in the 11 reformatories 79.1 per 
cent of the inmates under care would, if free, be a menace to the 
health of soldiers, sailors, and the civilian population. Similar esti- 
mates in 29 detention houses show a higher rate, i. e., 93.4 per cent. 
The estimate in the total number of institutions assisted, 43, appears 
as 89.5 per cent, a rate sufficiently high beyond question, it would 
seem, to warrant governmental assistance. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 2 3 NEW INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED AND 20 IN- 

STITUTIONS EXPANDED. 

Table 46 presents the volume of work accomplished, as represented 
by the number of patients treated in the 43 institutions receiving 
grants. The figures are arranged in two general groups, one apply- 
ing to the institutions aided to establish and one to those aided to ex- 
pand. The capacity, the number of inmates held for treatment and 
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care during the period between the early months of 191S and Janii'arv 
1, 1921, the amount of governmental assistance and the average per 
capita per diem cost of maintenance of each gronp are stated. 
Analysis of these figures discloses that although the total niimljer of 
institutions aided to establish (23) exceeded Hie number aided to 
expand (20) by three-twentieths, the combined cHpacity of those 
aided to expand was greater by about one-third and the numl>cr held 
for treatment by about one-half, the (Tovernment's participation in 
the exjjense being about two-fifths less than in those aided to estab- 
lish. Incidentally 13 of the expanded group were old organizations 
and 7 were emergency institutions started independently of govern- 
mental grants. 

Further study of Table 46 brings out the fact that 14 institutions 
in each group are still open, and that the capacity and the number 
held for treatment and care in the 14 aided to expand are practically 
double the corresponding figures in the other group, governmental 
participation in the expense being about one-thii-d less. Incidentally 
13 of the expanded group were old-established institutions. 
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In Tables 47 and 48 giving, respectively, the general character of 
the social rehabilitative methods and the hygienic care in these two 
groups, classified in terms of excellent, good, fair, and poor, it ap- 
pears that the social work in the "established" group is better de- 
veloped than that of the "expanded," even though the original 
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standards, advocated by tlie Government agent, are not always being 
lived up to; while the hygienic care excels, on the whole, in the 
expanded group. 

Table 47. — Siocial rvhnhiUtatire methods. 





Institutions aided 
toestablLvh. 

Oriui- Junuar>% 
naily. \ 11)21. 

1 

1 

2 i 2 
» 6 


; 3 

3 i 3 


Institutions aided 
to expand. 






Total institutions 
aided to establish 
and expand. 


Origi- 
nally. 


January, 
1921. 


Oripi- 
nally. 


January, 
1921. 


Excellent 


5 
3 

1 
1 

4 


5 
3 
1 

1 

4 


7 7 


Good 


12 ' 9 


Fair 


1 1 


Poor 


1 1 4 


Nursing only, depending on outside agen- 
cies 


1 
7 7 






Total 


14. 14 


14 


14 


2K ' 28 




1 


Tablf 


: 48. — nugien'w 


vare. 

Instituti( 
toez] 








Institutions aided 
toestaMish. 

Oristi- J January, 
nany. I 1681. 

1 


ms aided 
;>and. 


Total institutions 
aided to estallish 
and expand. 




Origi- 
nally. 


January, 
1921. 


OriKi- 
nally. 

9 
13 


January, 
1921. 


Exc^ent 


2 1 2 

HI 7 
4 4 
1 1 


7 
5 

1 
1 


7 
5 
1 

1 


9 


Good 


12 


Fair 


f> 1 5 


Poor 


1 


2 








Total 


14 14 


14 


14 


28 


28 



fX>3fPARATIVT. STUDY OF 1ft INHTITITTIONS (UVEN BUILDINO AND EQUIP- 
MENT AID AND 21 INSTITUTIONS GIVEN MAINTENANCE. 

Grouped three ways to show the capacity, number of patients held 
for treatment, and amount of governmental assistance for (1) build- 
ing and equipment, (2) maintenanc^e, or (3) both, the figures used in 
Table 46 are given again in Tal>le 49. The six institutions in group 
3, receiving the sums of $69,551.40 and $77,421.26 for building and 
equipment, and for maintenance, resi)ectively, would not materially 
affect, by their omission, a comparison between the two principal 
groups, 1 and 2, and are therefore not considered in tlie following 
computation: The number of institutitms aided to build and equip 
(16) was about one-fourth less than the number given maintenance 
(21), according to Table 49; yet the group given maintenance held 
for treatment more than twice as many w^omen and girls as the 
group aided to build and equip, despite the fact that the capacity was 
about one-fifth less. Goveminental assistance toward building and 
equipment was nearly double tlie ainonnt given for niaintenan<*e. 
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Table 49. 












• 




Number 
of in- 
mates 

treated 
for 








Number 




disease 

during 

period 

following 


Govern- 


Average 
per diem 




ofinsti- 


Capacity. 


mental 


per 




tutions. 




assistance. 


capita 








erant 

(early 

months 












of 1918 to 












January, 












1921). 






1. 

BuildiDg and equipment, Preiident's fund 

2. 
ICaintenance, Interdepartmental Social Hrgiene 


10 


1,168 


4,423 


S180,44&60 


90.72 












Board's ftmd 


21 


906 


9,130 


99,66&fi0 


1 3& 


3. 
Building and equipment, and maintenance, both 








funds 


6 


181 


827 


146,972.66 


1.0ft 






Total 


43 


2,355 


15,520 


427,089.10 


1.08.B 







The following tables, 50 and 51, present the general chaimcter o 
the social rehabilitative methods in use in the institutions receivin 
grants for building and equipment, maintenance, or both, and tho 
hygienic care provided in these groups, respectively. Omitting th.e 
third group^ aided in both ways, it appears that the social-work 
methods in the institutions that were aided to build from the stairt 
or to add buildings or equipment, or both, to their original plants is 
of a higher order than in the already functioning institutions to 
which maintenance was granted, the proportion of " excellent " and 
" good " in the first group being 12 to 16 institutions and only 10 to 
21 institutions in the second group. 



Table 50. — Social refialilUative fnethods. 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Nursing only, dependent 
on outside agencies 

Total 



Building and equip- 
ment. 



Origi- 
nally. 



2 

10 

2 





16 



Jan., 
1921. 



2 
4 


2 



10 



(Closed.) 



(2) 
(0) 

(0) 



(6) 



Institutions aided. 



Maintenance. 



Orid- 
nalJy. 



2 I 
2 • 



21 



im' Kciosed.) 



3 
3 
1 
1 



13 



(1) 
(3) 

(1) 
(2) 



(8) 



Building and equipment 
maintenance. 



Origl- Jan., 
nally. , 1921. 



2 ' 
3 
1 . 

i 

7T 



2 
1 
1 
1 



(Closed.) 



(1) 
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Table 51. — Hygienic care. 





Institutions aided. 




Building and equip- 
nifint. 


Maintenance. 


Building and equipment 
maintenance. 




Origi- 
nauy. 


Jan., 
1921. 


(Closed.) 


Oriel- 
nalfy. 


Jan., 
1921. 


(aosed.) 


Origi- 
nally. 


Jan., 
1921. 


(Closed.) 


Bxcellent. 


2 

14 






1 
8 


1 


(5) 
(0) 
(0) 


8 
5 
7 
1 


6 
3 
3 

1 


(2) 
(2) 
(4) 
(0) 


2 
2 
2 



2 

1 

t 2 




(0) 


Good 


(1) 


Fair ; 


\n 


Poor 






Total 


16 10 

1 


(6) 


21 


13 


(8) 


6 


5 


(i) 



ATTITUDB OP BOAKD8 OF HEALTH' AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS. 

The attitucJe of the various and local boards of health and of the 
police departments toward the institutions under consideration are 
presented in Table 52. 

Table 52. 



Attitude of State health board: 

Cooi)6rative, good 

Fairly good 

Inactive 

Total 

Attitude of local health board: 

Cooperative, good. 

Fairly good. 

Critfcal 

Indifferent, apathetic, poor 

Total 

Attitude of police department: 

Cooperative, good 

Fairly good 

Indifferent, lax 

Uncooperative 

Total 



Reforma- 
tories. 



11 





11 



Detention 
houses. 



29 
2 
1 



Total 



40 
2 
1 



32 



43 



9 
1 
1 




11 



25 
3 


4 



32 



34 
4 
1 
4 



43 



9 
2 





11 



21 
2 
6 
3 



32 



30 
4 
6 
3 



43 



Table 53 shows the handicaps under which the various institutions 
are laboring. 

Table 53. — HandiOfips. 



Lack of laws against prostitution 

Lack of law enforcement 

Lack of clinical facilities 

Lack of equipment 

Lack of good management 

Lack of medical follow-up work 

Lack of suitable location 

X«ack of oommimity interest. 

Lack of adequate support 

Letck of interest and support 

Lack of cooperation of social agencies. 
Lack of cooperating social agencies. . . . 
Too independent to cooperate 



Reformatories. 



Open. 



1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 

2 



Closed. 
















Detention houses. 



Open. 



4 
4 

3 
2 
2 
7 
7 
3 

5 
1 



Closed. 



5 
7 


7 
6 

5 
3 
1 

4 



Total. 



9 

11 

1 

9 

11 

9 

8 

14 

12 

1 

6 

5 

2 
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CX)M1»AKATIVE STUDY OF 15 DETENTION HOUSES HAVING FREEDOM UNDER 
SUPER\1SI0N AND 17 HA\7NG GUARDS OR WATCHMEN, B^\RB£D-WIRE 
FJiNCF^j OR BOTH. 

As has l^een shown in a preceding section very careful consideration 
was given the classification of the various types and ages of diseased 
women and girls held for treatment and care, and that in so far as 
possible under the existing conditions this feature of the program 
was conducted discretionally. The questions involving the suitable 
location of quarantine stations, however, was hampered by the over- 
crowded state of cities and towns, particularly in the vicinity of 
military camps, to such a point that often, as in the case of the three 
detention hospitals assisted that were located under the same roof 
with jails, there was no choice at all. 

Forcible detention was at no time an integral feature of the quaran- 
tine program, but it became plain in certain localities, notably those 
near the more populous military camps, that to erect barbed-wire 
fences around the premises, to employ guards or watchmen, or to 
resort to both expedients would be necessary, both as a protection 
against intrusion and to insure time for effective work. 

Of the 32 detention hospitals receiving governmental assistance 
the policy of 15 was consistently freedom under supervision, while 
that of 17 became one of greater restriction, of movement. A com- 
parison of the volume of work accomplished in these two groups* 
with practically the same proportion in capacity and numbers treated 
(one to two-thirds, respectively) brings out the fact that an almost 
equally high degree of success attended the efforts of both. Inci- 
dentally governmental assistance was given in like ratio. Figures 
for this comparison are given in Table 54. 

In the " freedom " group, however, the percentage of women and 
girls giving a history of sexual relations with soldiers or sailors, or 
both, is considerably larger, with a lower rate of those who, if free, 
would be a menace to the military and civilian population. This 
crystallizes the fact that more camp followers of the less hardened 
type were cared for than in the institutions finding guards necessary. 

Referring again to Table 54, the disproportion between the numl^r 
of escapes, 270, from the "freedom" group (three institutions gave 
no figures) and those from the " guarded '' group, 194 (two institu- 
tions gave no figures), is insufficient to point out that the latter 
resorted to any very drastic forms of personal restraint. 

Figures concerning the actual number of women and girls con- 
sidered socially rehabilitated were available in only 5 of the freedom 
and 10 of the guarded group. The material offered for comparison 
throws the weight of superior achievement distinctly on the guarded 
side, credit being due, however, to the good social rehabilitative 
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methods in use in this group, and particularly to the cooperation of 
other agencies rather than to the fact of closer confinement of in- 
mates. Table 55, presenting the quality of social-work methods in 
the two groups, needs a word of explanation in this connection. 
While the detention hospitals in the guarded group do not show 
as good internal resources for the social improvement of their in- 
mates, the 7 appearing as dependent on outside agencies are assisted 
in this way very efficiently, notably by the field agents of the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, many of whom are highly 
trained in work with delinquents. 

No appreciable difference between the quality of hygienic care 
given in the two classes of institutions appears in Table 56. It will 
be noted that in the guarded group one institution that was rated 
•* good " had been a backslider, taking its place now as " poor." 

Table 54. 



Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 



Capacity. 



I 



Niunber 
of in- 
mates 

treated 
for 

venereal 

disease. 



Average 
length 

of time 

held for 
treat- 
ment 

(weeks). 



Percent- 
age 
giving 
history 

of sexual 

relations 
with 

soldiers, 
sailors, 

or both. 



Percent- 
age who. 
iffrw. 
would 
bea 
menace 
to the 
military 

and 
civilian 
popula- 
tion. 



Fnedoxn under supervision 

Qvuacds, barbed-wire fences, both, or under 
police supervision 

Total 



15 
17 



408 j 
952 ! 



3,870 
9,794 



9.6 
9.S 



81 
73 



94 
99.9 



32 



1.42() I 13.664 



9.8 



75 



93.4 



Percent- 
age re- 
maining 
under 
treat- 
ment 
until dis- 
missed I 
by the ; 

f>hysic*ian, 
n charge 



Number 

of 
escapes. 



Per cent- 
age con- 
sidered 
socially 
rchabifi- 
tatcd. 



Amount of 
govern- 
mental 

assistance. 



Freedom under supervision | 

Guards, barbed-wire fences, both, or under police I 
supeiViaion..... i 



91.5 

1 

87.6 



»270 
>194 



M5.6 
«20 



Average 

per 
capita 

per diem 
cost of 

mainte- 
nance. 



164,161.68 
125,629.67 



$1.32 
1.05 



Total, 



89.8 1 1 189,791.35 



1.0S5 



> 3 institutions gave no figures. 

< (hilv 5 Institutions could give deQnite Information on this point. Of the total number treated, 1.938, 
it was relt that 304, or 15.6 per cent, had made good. The remaining 10 institutions estimated a fair or 
n«gli<ible number but gave no figures. 

• 2 institutions gave no figures. 

« 10 institutions, the number treated being 6,148, felt that 1,238, or 20 per cent, had made good or were 
relatively improved. 
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Table 55. — Social reliabiHtative methods. 



E xcellent , 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Nursing onlv, dependent on outside agen 
des ". 

Total 



Institutions having freedom 
under supervision. 



Instltutiom having guards, 
barbed-wire fences, both, or 
under polioe suparrisioo. 



Origi- 
nally. 



3 
7 
3 




15 



January, 
1921. 



2 
2 
1 
2 



(CloHod.) 



(1) 
(3) 
(2) 
(0) 

(2) 



Oriri- 
nalfy. 



1 
7 
1 
1 



(8) 



17 



J»Sg;^' , iChmed.) 



1921 



I 
2 

1 



(0) 

ill 

(0) 



11 



(«) 



Table 56. — Hygienic care. 



Institutions hB\ing froodom 
under 8uper\ision. 



Institutions having guards, 
barbed-wire fences, both, or 
under police supervision. 



Excellent . 

Good 

Fiir 

Poor 



Total. 



Origi- 
nally. 


January, 
1921. 


1 
(Closed.), ^' 

1 


January, 
1921. 


(aoaed.) 


1 4 

7 

4 



2 

4 
1 



(2) 
(3) 
(3) 
(0) 


5 

8 
4 



4 
3 
3 

1 


(1) 
(4) 

^*> 
(0) 


15 


7 


(8) 


17 


11 


(•) 



Reasons for closing institutions in the two groups may be com 
pared in Table 57. 

Table 57. 



Camp closed 

Lack of interest. 
Lack of support 
Lack of both 



Institu- 
tions hav- 
ing freedom 
under su- 
pervision. 



2 
2 
1 
1 



Institutions 

having 

guards, 

barbed-nnre 

fences, or 

both. 



2 






Destroyed by fire. 
Absorbed 



Total. 



IlLStitU- 

tions hav- 
ing freedom 
under su- 
pervision. 



8 



Institatioos 

having 

guards, 

barbed-wire 

fences, or 

both. 



i4 




1 Two have been replaced. 

Assuming that certain institutions, because of their special prob- 
lems found it necessary as well as expedient to employ such measures 
as guards and barbed-wire fences, comparisons between these and 
the detention houses permitting more freedom, because less embar- 
rassed, are unsuggestive of appreciable advantages in favor of either 
course. It is true, however, that the physicians interviewed who are 
in charge of the work feel rather generally that better results are ob- 
tainable, from the point of view of health, when patients are literally 
held in quarantine. 
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FINANCE. 

Full statements as to the definite purposes for which Federal ap- 
propriations were made have been presented earlier, and the axact 
amounts expended for various purposes have been itemized. The 
accounting systems of both funds, the President's and the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board's, yield accurate information on 
these points. The amounts raised locally to balance governmental 
grants for building and equipment are also written in the archives 
at Washington. 

In attempting, however, to estimate the total expense of carrying 
on the 43 institutions receiving grants for the period between the 
early months of 1918 and January 1, 1921, as it concerns the number 
of inmates or patients treated for venereal disease, the reviewer en- 
countered difficulties. In the reformatory group, for example, the 
number receiving this specific form of medical care was 1,856, or 75 
per cent of the total number (2,474). This much is clear, but since 
separate accounts for the additional expense involved in the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases were not to be had on short notice, if at all, 
the share in the total cost of upkeep and maintenance falling to the 
girls under treatment is uncertain. Such figures as could be secured 
will appear later in the separate histories of the institutions re- 
visited. 

In the detention-house group the number of patients treated for 
venereal disease was 13,664, or 87.5 per cent of the total number held. 
Here the same hindrance in computation of cost was met. In some 
instances, moreover, it proved impossible to extricate from involved 
city or county budgets the sums actually expended in the upkeep and 
maintenance of detention houses. The books of institutions closed 
prior to the revisit were not always available. The cost of drugs 
furnished by State boards of health, a considerable item, was not 
found included in the budget of any institution. 

Figures as to the average per capita per diem cost of maintenance, 
without overhead, for the entire period under consideration were 
secured in all the institutions except four detention houses that are 
closed, and these are presented in Table 58. It will be noted that 
the general average for the past six months in the institutions that 
are open is higher than for the total number during the first six 
months. There was a median period in 1920, when expenses reached 
their maximum, it is said, the rate being higher than any quoted in 
Table 58. For six months preceding Federal grants the average rate 
in the seven reformatories that were open was $0.64, lower than it 
has been at any time since. The uniformly lower rate appearing in 
the reformatory groui>s is accounted for by the fact that all except 

106208—22 6 
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one institution of this class (located in town) depend largely upon 
their own farm and dairy products and poultry for food supplies. 

Tabli^W. — VatHations in the average per capita per diefn co8t of maintenance in 
reformatories and detention houses during stated periods and the general 
averages. 



• 


• 

Nnmber 
of insti- 
tutions. 


Firste 

months 

of period 

following 

grant. 


Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 


Paste 
months. 


Numbei 
of insti- 
tutions. 


Entire 

period 

between 

early 

months of 

1918 and 

Jan. 1, 

1921. 


Aided to estobllBh: 

Reformatories 


4 
19 


11.11 
1.03 


8 

11 


10.84 
.96 


4 
19 


SO. ft) 


Detention hwue:?. , . . . 


.98 






Both 


23 


1.04 


14 


.97 


23 


.93 






Aided to expand: > 

ReffnrmAtoHefi , . , ^ , , , 


7 
13 


.76 
1.38 


7 
7 


.83 
1.55 


7 
13 


.82 


Detention houses 


1.46 






Both 


20 


1.15 


14 


1.31 


20 


1.24 






Aided to establish and expand: 

Reformatories 


11 
32 


.88 
1.18 


10 
18 


.86 
1.31 


11 
32 


.85 


Detention houses 


1.18 






Both 


43 


1.10 


28 


1.15 


43 


1.085 











i For 6 months prior to goremmental assistance the average per ca^ta per diem cost of maintenance 
" " the/ detention houses that had been 



eerage per 
in the 7 reformatories that were already functioning was 10.64; in t 
opened it was 81.33. 



Table 59. — Sources of financial support. 





Reformatories. 


Detention houses. 


Total. 




Open. 


Closed. 


TotaL 


Open. 


Closed. 


Total. 


Popular s^ibscription x 


1 







1 
8 


3 
5 

1 




5 


city~...^.r.: ...:::.:::.::::::::::::::. 






13 


County 


• • • • • • • 






1 


State 


8 


1 






9 


City and county 








3 
2 

1 
8 


1 




4 


City and State 








2 


Coiinty and State ^ . . , 












1 


City, county, and State 









2 
2 




5 


City, county, and popular subscription 


1 






3 












Total 


10 


1 


11 


18 


14 


32 


43 







SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN INl'ESTIGATION. 
[The United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board.] 

Question NAiBE. 

INVESTIGATION OF KEFORMATORIKS AND DETENTION HOUSES ASSISTED BY THE FEDEBAT. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Name of institution : 
Character of institution — 

1. Detention house — Hospital or hospital ward. 

(a) Juvenile — White, colored. White and coloretl. 

{h) Adult — White, cH>lored. White and colored. 

{€) Juvenile and adult — White, colored. White and colored. 
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daracter of institution — Continued. 
2. Reformatory — 

(a) Juvenile — ^White, colored. White and colored. 
(&) Adult — ^White, colored. White and colored. 

(c) Juvenile and adult — White, colored. White and colored, 
lassification : 

1. President's fund — 

(a) Aided to establish. Now closed. 

(6) Aided to establish. Now functioning. 

(d) Aided to expand. Now functioning. 
(6) Aided to expand. Now functioning. 

2. U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board fund — 

(a) Aided to establish. Now closed. 

(b) Aided to establish. Now functioning. 

(c) Aided, already functioning. Now closed. 

(d) Aided, already functioning. Now functioning, 
ate of application for Governmental assistance : 

ate of appropriation : 
ate of opening of institution : 
ate of closing of institution : 
ate of investigation : 

1. Name of institution: 

2. Location: 

3. Governmental assistance — 

(a) Amount: 
(ft) Purpose — 

1. Building and equipment. Rent. 

2. Maintenance. 
(c) Source — 

1. President's fund. 

2. U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

(<Z) Was an investigation made by a Government agent before grant 
was approved? 

4. Naval and military stations near by — 

(a) Number of stations : 

(b) Distance from institution: 

(c) Approximate number of men In each: 

\( Compare with situation at time of grant.) 



(a) Number of stations. 



Time of grant. 



I Time of investi- 
gation. 





(c)'Niimber of men. 


(6) Nfilcs: distant. 


Time of grant. 


|Time of investi-] 
gation. 




1 
1 





5. History of institutions — 

(a) 1. When estnbliHlied? 

2. Wht»n expanded? 
(6) To meet a war emergency? 
(0) Definition of purpose: 
(d) Community resources at time of grant — 
1. Was there a venereal-disease clinic? 
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Date of InveBtigation — Continued. 

5. History of institutions — Continued. 

2. Was tliere a hospital or liospitul ward for tlie treatment 

of venereal diseases? 

3. (a) Was tliere a house of detention for the temporary care 

of white ;;irls, whether diseased or not? 
(6) Of colored girls? 

4. (o) Was there an industrial school for white girls? (Re- 

f()nnat*>ry?) 
(6) For colored girls? 

5. (a) Was there an institution for the confinement of con- 

victed immoral white women? 
(6) Colored women? 

6. (a) Was there an institution for the care of feeble-minded 

white girls? 
ih) Colored girls? 

7. What emergency facilities were in use? 

8. In giving 'assistance did the Government require that any 

certain standards be met? 
(e) Community resources at present time — 
' 1. Is there a venereal-disease clinic? 

2. Is there a hospital or ho^ital ward for the treatment of 

venereal diseases? 

3. (a) Is there a house of detention for the temporary care of 

white girls, whether diseased or not? 
(b) Of colored girls? 

4. (a) Is there an industrial school for white girls? Re- 

formatory? 
(6) For colored girls? 

5. (a) Is there an institution for the conlinement of convicted 

imiporal white women? 
(b) Colored women? 

6. (a) Is there an institution fqr the care of feeble-ndnded 

white girls? 
(h) Colored girls? 

7. What emergency facilities are in use? 

if) If institution has gone out of existence, why? If the removal 
of naval and military stations from the neighborhood is given 
as a reason, what inquiries were made into community con- 
ditions before closing the institution? 

(g) If still in existence, what are the handicaps, if any? 

1. Lack of support? 

2. L4tck of local interest? 

3. Poor management, inefficiency of personnel? 

4. Unsuitable location? 

(h) Would institution serve a useful purpose if well manage<l? 

6. Housing — 

(a) Give a brief description of institution. (Compare wltii deH«*r]|>- 

tion given in original application.) 

(b) 1. Capacity of institution at time of grant: 
2. Present time: 

(c) Heating system and hot- water supply.: 
id) Precautions against fire; 
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)ate of investigation — Continual. 
C. Housing— Contiuue<1. 

(e) Baths, showers, etc. Are there separate arrangements for 

inmates in couimunicable stages of a venereal disease? 
if) Toilets. Are there serwrate toilets for inmates In communicable 

stages of a venereal disease? 
ig) Laundry fticllities: 
ih) Furnitui*e. Is it adequate? Incomplete? 
(I) aolhing and l)eilding. Oonditions? Is the clothing of infected 

inmates washo<l separately? 
ij) Sleei)in(; quarters — 

1. Separate rooms. 

2. Dormitories? Accommodate how many? Spaces between 

beds? 

3. Slet^uf? pi^rcheH? Accommodate how many? 

4. Are two inmates permitted to sleep In the same bed? 

5. What provision for the isolation of inmates in communicable 

sta^ires of a Venereal disease? 
(k) Is there a recreation room? 
(l) Light and ventilation: 
7. General administrative plan — 
(a) Methods of admission — 

1. Voluntary. 

2. By court regulations. Term of commitment: 

3. By quarantine regulations. Term of commitment : 
(ft) Sources of complaint: 

(c) 1. Social histories of inmates: 

2. Case record system: 

3. Filing system : 

4. Where are records kept? 
{d) Classification of inmates — 

1. Age: 

2. Color: 

3. Character: 

(c) 1. Does institution prnvide a wise policy of hygiene instruction? 

2. Is educational propaganda disseminated? 

3. Are hygiene lectures glTen? 

4. Are motion pictures shown? 

6. By whom Is tills educational program carried out? 

6. Are the superintendent and officers required to familiarize 
themselves with hygiene subjects. 
if) 1. Are mental tests given? 

2. What equipment for psychological examinations? 

3. What provision for the feeble-minded? 

4. Are psychiatric studies made of Inmates? 
(g) What provision for nutemlty cases? 

ih) Pood— 

1. Is it good, fair, or poor? 

2. Are efforts to reduce expenses carried too far In the matter 

of food? 

3. Do officers and Inmates tan alike? 

4. Do Inmates In eommanleable stafes of a Teneral disease- 

eat at separate tables? 
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Date of investigation — Continued. ^ 

7. General administrative plan — Continued. : 

(i) 1. What are the rules for visitors? 

2. For letters? 
(/) How many officers and attendants are employed at Institution? i 

Salaries paid? 
(k) What are the powers of the superintendent? 
(0 To whom is superintendent req>on8ible? ; 

(m) What is the proportion of employees to inmates? 
(n) What proportion is made for the relief of employees? 
(0) What is the spirit of the administration? 

8. Rehabilitative methods — 

(a) Daily program — 

1. Number of hours spent in general housework : 

2. Number of hours spent in work other than housework : 

3. Number of school hours : 

4. Time allowed for recreation: 

5. Leisure. Is it supervised? 

(b) Vocational training. Prevocational training. 
(o) Recreation. How organised? 
(d) Character rehabilitation — 

1. Student government? 

2. Honor system? 
(6) Religious observances. Wliat provision for denominational 

services? 
(/) Cultural opportunities — 

1. Library facilities : 

2. Music: 

3. Pictures: 
{g) Discipline. System of rewards and punishment. Locks and 

bars. 
(h) Parole— 

1. What system of parole is in use? 

2. Is there a system of indenture? 

3. What wage system? 

4. What methods are used in investigating homes from which 

inmates come before returning them to their homes? 

5. What agencies cooperate? 

6. What plans are made for constructive, i^habilitative disposi- 

tion of inmates? 

7. What proportion of inmates is it felt are socially rehabili- 

tated? 

9. Hygienic care — 

(a) 1. What diseases are excluded? 

2. Are inmates examined for venereal disease on admission? 

3. By a man or woman physician? 

4. Are Wassermann tests part of the routine of admission? 

5. Are tests for gonococcus part of the routine admission? 

(b) Classification of patients with reference to disease: 

(c) 1. Treatment given. Where? 

2. Who makes the Wassermann tests? 

3. Who gives the salvarsan treatments? 

(d) Follow-up work. Is it persistent? 
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»ate of InTestigation — CoDtinaed. 
9. Hy^enic care — Continued. 

(0) What number of inmates treated gave a history of sexual rela- 
tions with soldiers and sailors? 

(f) What number of inmates treated in institutions had been treated 

for venereal disease before admission? 

(g) What number were ot the first offender or casual type of sex 

offender? 
{h) What number treated were victims of a venereal disease inno- 

c^itly acquired? 
(i) What number, if free, would be a menace to soldiers, sailors, 

and the civilian population? 
(j) What are the tendencies toward homosexual practices? 

(For PreBid€nt*8 fund group.) 
No. i. Institutians establiahedf notv closed. 

(k) 1. Average daily number of inmates treated for venereal dis- 
eases during the first six months: 
2. Average daily number last six months: 
8. Average daily number entire period of existence: 

4. Total number during entire period: 

5. Maximum number on any one day during existence: 

6. Minimum number on any one* day during existence: 

No. 2. Institutions cstahUshed, now functioning. 

1. Average daily numl)er of inmates treated for venereal dis- 

ease during the first six months: 

2. Average dally number past six months: 

3. Average daily number entire period of existence: 

4. Total number during entire period: 

5. Maximum number on any one day during existence: 

6. Minimum number on any one day during existence : 

No. S. Institutions rxponded, now closed. 

1. Average dally inini!)er of Inmates treated for venereal dis- 

ease during the first six months following grant : 

2. Average daily number last six months of existence: 

3. Average daily number entire period of existence following 

grant. 

4. Total number during entire period following grant: 

5. Maximum numbef on any day during period following grant: 

6. Mliilnnim number on any day during period following grant : 

7. Average daily number for equivalent period prior to grant: 

8. Total number for etjuivalent period prior to grant: 

0. Maximum number on any one day during equivalent period 

prior to grant. 
10. Minimum number on any one day during equivalent period 
prior to grant. 

No. f. Institutions expanded, now functioninff. 

1. Average dally number of inmates treated for venereal dia- 

ease during first six months following grant: 

2. Average daily number past six months: 
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Date of investigation — Continued. 
9. Hygienic care — Continued. 

3. Average daily number entire period of existence folloi^'ing 

grant: 

4. Total numtver during entire period following grant : 

5. Maximum number on any day during period following grant : 

6. Mininium numt)er on any day during period following grant : 

7. Average dally number for equivalent period prior to grant : 

8. Total number for equivalent period prior to grant : 

9. Maximum number on any one day during equivalent period 

prior to grant : 
10. Minimum number on any one day during equivalent period 
prior to grant : 

(For the iDterdepartmental Social Hygiene Board fond group.) 
Xo, 1. Instiiutionn aided front date of establishment, now closed, 

1. Average daily number treated for venereal disease during 

first six months: 

2. Average dally number last six months of existence : 
:^. Average dally number entire period of existence : 

4. Total number during entire period of governmental assist- 

ance ; 

5. Total number during entire period of existence : 

6. Maximum number on any one day during existence : 

7. Minimum number on any one day during existence : 

No. 2. fnxiitutions aided frotn date of CHtahlishment, now functioning, 

1. Average dully number treated for venereal disease during 

first six months: 

2. Average daily number i)ast six mouths: 

3. Average dully number entire period of existence: 

4. Total number during entire period of governmental assist* 

ence : 

5. Total number during entire period of existence : 

6. Maximum number on any one day during existence : 

7. Minimum number on any one day during existence : 

No, S. Institutions aided that were already functioning, now closed. 

1. Average dally number of Inmates treated for venereal disease 

during first six months following grant : 

2. Average dally number last six months of existence : 

3. Average dally number entire period of existence following 

grant. 

4. Total number during entire i>erlod of governmental assistance : 

5. Total number during entire period of existence following 
0. Maximum number on any one day during period following 

grant: 
7. Minimum number on any one day during period following 
grant: 
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»ate of investigation — Continued. 
0. Hygienic care — Continued. 

8. Average daily number for equivalent period prior to grant: 

9. Total number for equivalent period prior to grant:' 

10. Maximum number on any one day during equivalent period 

prior to grant: 

11. Minimum number on any one day during equivalent period 

prior to grant: 

Xo. 4' InstituUofis aided that tcere already functioning, now functioning, 

1. Average daily number of inmates treated for venereal di» 

ease during first six months following grant: 

2. Average daily number past six months : 

8. Average daily number entire period of existence following 
grant: 

4. Total number during entire period of governmental aS' 

sistance: 

5. Total number during entire period of existence following 

grant: 

6. Maximum number cm any day during period following grant : 

7. Minimum number on any day during period following grant : 

8. Average daily number for equivalent period prior to grant: 

9. Total number for equivalent period prior to grant : 

10. Maximum number on any one day during equivalent perio'l 

prior to grant: 
U. Minimum nubiber on any one day during equivalent period 
prior to grant: 
(I) What proportion of the inmates reuiain under treatment In 
the institution until discharged as being noninfectious? 
(m) What is the attitude of the State board of health? 
(fi) What is the attitude of the local board of health? 
(o) What is the attitude of the police department? 
(p) Are the State laws adequate? Are they enforced? 
10. Finance — 

How supported — 

(a) How much is paid by the city? 

(b) Bow much is paid by the county? 
((^ How much is paid by the State? 

(d) How much is paid by the Red Cross? 

(e) How much is paid by tlie Public Health Service? 
(/) How much is paid by local private subscription? 
(g) How much is paid by national funds? 

Cost of maintenance — 

(For the President's fund group.) 
No, J, Institutions established, now closed, 

(o) Average per capita cost per diem first six months: 
<&) Average per capita cost per diem last six months: 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem entire period of existence: 

(d) Total cost for entire period of existence: 
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No, 2, Jnntitutians established^ now functioning. 

Date of inve»tigatiou — Contiuued. j 
10. Finance — Continued. 

(a) Average per capita cost per diem first nix inontlis: 

(b) Average per capita cost per diem past six months: i 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem entire period of existence: j 

(d) Total cost for entire period of existence: j 

No, 3. Institutionn expanded^ now oloaed. < 

(a) Average per capita cost i>er diem first six months: 

( b ) Average per capita cost per diem last six montlis : 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem entire period following grant: 

(d) Total cost for entire period following grant: 

(e) Average per capita cost per diem for a period prior to grant 

equivalent to period following grant : 
(/) Total cost for etiuivalent i)eriod prior to grunt : 

No, .J. InMitutions expanded, now functioning. 

(a) Average per capita cost per diem during first six months: 

(b) Average per capita cost per diem during past six months: 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem during entire period following 

grant: 

(d) Total cost for entire period following grant: 

(e) Average per capita cost per diem for a period prior to grant | 

equivalent to period following grant: 
if) Total cost for equivalent period prior to grant: 

(For the Interdepartmental Social Hy^ene Board fund group.) 
No. 1, Institutions aided from date of establi4ihm€nt, note closed, 

(a) Average per capita cost per diem first six months: 

(6) Average per capita cost per diem last six months: 

(r) Average per capita cost per diem entire period of existence : 

(d) Total cost for entire existence: 

No, 2. Institutions aided from date of establishment, mno functioning, 

(a) Average per capita cost per diem first six months: 

(b) Average per capita cost i)er diem past six months: 
(r) Average per capita cost per fliem entire period of existence. 
id) Total cost for entire period of governmental assistance: 
{(') Total cost for eciuivalent period since: 

No, 3, Institutions aided that were already functioning, nmo closed. 

(a) Average per capita cost i>er dloin first six months: 

(b) Average per capita cost per diem last six months: 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem entire period following grant: 
id) Total cost fot entire period following grant : 
(6) Average per capita cost per diem for a period prior to grant 

equivalent to period following grant : 
if) Total coat for equivalent period prior to grant: 
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\o. 4* Institutions aided that tcere already functioning, note functioning, 

[>Ate of inv€^»tlgntion — Continued. 
10. Finance — Continued. 

(a) Average per capita cost per diem first six months: 

(b) Average per capita cost per diem past six months: 

(c) Average per capita cost per diem for maintenance entire period 

following grant: 

(d) Total cost for entire period following grant: 

(6) Average per capita cost per diem for a period prior to grant 

equivalent to period following grant: 
(/) Total cost for equivalent period prior to grant: 



Part III (A). 



INDIVIDUAL HISTORIES OF DETENTION HOUSES. 

[Alphabetical by SUtes.] 

1. Alabama. Detention liouse and hospital, Anniston. 

2. Alabama. Detention house and hospital, Montgomery'. 

3. Alabama. Detention house (younger girls), Montgomery. 

4. California. Isolation hospital, San Diego. 

5. California. City hospital, ward L, San Francisco. 

G. California. Convalescent home for children, Walnut Creek. 

7. Florida. Detention house and hospital, Jacksonville. 

8. (Georgia. Detention house. Augusta. 

9. Georgia. Detention house and hospital, Macon. 

10. Illinois. Lake County Hospital, pavilion, Waukegnn. 

11. Kentucky. Jefferson County institutions, I^uisvillc. 

12. Mar>iand. Mercy Hospital, quarantine ward, Baltimore. 

13. Maryland. Morrow Hospital, Baltimore. 

14. Michigan. Fairmont Hospital, quarantine cottage, Kalamazoo. 
1."). Mississippi. Detention house and hospital, Hattiesburg. 

16. Mi.«<souri. Detention house. St. Louis. 

17. New York. N. Y. Florence Oittenton league (detention house). 

18. Ohio. Welfare home for women, Akron. 

19. Ohio. City hospital, (piarautine ward, Cincinnati. 

20. Oklahoma. Detention house and hospital, Lawton. 

21. South Carolina. Detention house and hospital, Columbia. 

22. South Carolina. Detention house and hospital, Spartanburg. 

23. Tennessee. Detention house and hospital, Chattanooga (Florence Gritten- 

ton Home). 

24. Tennessee. Detention hospital, Chattanooga. 

25. Tennessee. Detention house and hospital, ]Memphis. 

26. Texas. Detention house and hospital, Houston (city farm). 

27. Texas. Detention house (younger girls), Houston. 

28. Texas. Detention house and hospital, San Antonio. 

29. Texas. Detention house and hospital, El Paso. 

30. Virginia. Detention house and hospital, Ne>vport News (city farm). 

31. Virginia. Detention house and hospital (younger girls). 

32. Virginia. Detention hospital, Norfolk. 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OR " THE LODGE," ANNISTON, ALA. 

[February 21,1921.] 

In March, 1918, an appropriation from the President's fund 
was recommended by the Government agent for the establishment of 
88 
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a detention house and hospital in Anniston, and in August of the 
same year a check for $2,500 was sent the governor for this pur- 
pose, a similar amount having been pledged locally. The institu- 
tion opened September 1, 1918. The delay was due to difficulty in 
finding a suitable location. A furnished house was finally secured 
on a year's lease at a monthly rental of $125. 

Camp McClellan, 4 miles from Anniston, had in March, 1918, a 
complement of 22,370 men in training and social conditions were 
abnormal. Camp followers were arriving daily, many of them the 
lowest type of prostitute. Anniston had a venereal-disease clinic, 
but no community resources whatever for the detention and care of 
women and girls arrested as prostitutes and found on examination 
to be diseased; the jail was in use as an emergency facility. 

The Lodge supplied a genuine need. A two-etorj' frame house 
with a small back yard, formerly a '' sporting house " in the colored 
section of town, was rented. It was completely furnished and had 
nine bedrooms. Three of the smaller rooms were reserved for 
isolation purposes, and cots were added to the remaining six, so that 
each accommodated 3 or 4 inmates. The total capacity was 25. 

Open fireplaces were used for heating. Four baths and four toilets 
made it possible to provide separate accommodations for diseased 
inmates in infectious stages of venereal disease. The laundry work 
was done in a good room for that purpose, but there were no sta- 
tionary tubs. Each girl washed her own clothing, and the tube were 
disinfected systematically. The bedding supply was ample and in 
gooil condition. The inmates were often unsuitably clothed, but 
they were clean and well disciplined. 

White women and girls over 14 were admitted. The term for 
which they were sent to The Lodge by court regulation was from 
30 days to 6 months; under quarantine regulation, for the period 
of infectivity. The majority of commitments were Federal, pending 
trial for 11 months and 29 days. 

The inmates' names were entered in a so-called "history book," 
no case record being taken at the institution. The girls' protective 
worker took social histories, however. 

The younger girls were kept apart from the older offenders very 
carefully. 

The food was good and inmates and officers fared alike. 

The daily program was about three hours of housework and two 
of sewing. The girls were taught to cook. Neither recreation nor 
leisure was particularly well planned, but both were supemased. 
Kecreation was for the greater part ind(K)r game? and dancing. A 
magic lantern, a phonograph, nn<l a fairly goo<l collection of books 
and magazines were part of tlu* equipment. 
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Chapel was held daily, and Sunday school I'egiilarly. Occasiontlly 
a minister would conduct a special service. 

Provost guards from the near-by camp kept watch, but there was ] 
no attempt at locking the inmates in their rooms. j 

Anniston was particularly lacking in social agencies. The Trar- ' 
elers Aid Society had a war worker there and the Red Cross a repre- 
sentative, but no permanent local agencies existed. The Red Cro80 
still maintains a home service office under an able executive secre- 
tary, and a juvenile probation officer has recently been appointed. ' 

Three resident employees were provided, a superintendent and two 
matrons. The superintendent had full charge; she was responsible 
to a detention-house committee of representative men and women. 

A room at The Lodge was equipped for clinical work. The blood 
for Wassermann tests was taken by the Government clinic nurse and 
sent to the State laboratories for testing. The clinician in charge of 
the venereal-disease work has the carefully preserved medical his- 
tories of the 3C inmates who were found on examination to be in- 
fected. The average daily number treated was 6. The police de- 
partment was imcooperative and a large percentage of the wcmien 
arrested were releaseil on the payment of fines^ even though diseased. 
A number of the inmates (statistics not available) were young girls 
free from disease, brought in by the girls' protective worker of the 
Conmiission of Training Camp Activities. Of the 30 treated for 
venereal disease alK when rendered noninfectious, were transferred 
to industrial schools and reformatories in other States, some by the 
Federal authorities and others through the activities of the superin- 
tendent and girls' protective worker. From the point of view of 
health the work was thorough and successful, as far it went. All the 
inmates except two had had sexual relations with soldiers. 

The financial agent for the Government's appropriation rendered 
an itemireil aivmini of expenditures to January C, 191l», showing an 
nnexpendeil Ivilamv of §Si\V7S. This report is on file with the Inter- 
departmental Sexual Hygiene iW«rd, Tlie balance was spent as 
follows : 



F\>r 6 nn>nths* wnt. February 1. 11>UK to June ». 1919 ^750. 00 

On acvvuui rvm for Auinisi, 1919 _ ,. 55.78 



Total *»JD. TH 

The statement of the financial a^^^nt for the Kval fi.r.d •<: 

Recelir««i in $uhscrir(HHi$.- - 5si.rv;i.25 

Receiwd fn*m i^nerniueni for * ft-^xl.u* F^x!ec*l ivi^j^iu rx " -,^ 4^^ 

Tottl K^vii*5 i»-Via63 
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Expended : 

Salaries .$542. 50 

Fuel, light, water 149.29 

Provisions 477. 58 

Petty casli for food 119. 33 

Sundries 271.06 

Balance rent, August, 1919 69. 22 

$1, 628. 98 



Balance on hand 430. 67 

It is proposed to apply this balance to a fund for a bronze tablet 
in honor of the soldiers of Anniston. 

The Lodge closed March 31, 1919, and five months' rent was paid 
for the unoccupied premises on the terms of the lease. Of the Gov- 
ernment's appropriation, $680.78 went in this way. 

Former committee members state that the closing of The Lodge 
before the expiration of the lease hinged on funds and the fact that 
the need practically disappeared with the closing of Camp McClel- 
lan. Anniston at once settled down to pre-war complacency, and it 
would have been impossible to collect the unpaid subscriptions. The 
Lodge had been without occupants for 10 days prior to closing. 

As an outgrowth of governmental activities along social-hygiene 
lines, however, a visiting nurses' association has been formed in 
Anniston and $6,000 raised for the salaries of two nurses, one white 
and one colored, for the city health department. These nurses are 
deputized by the sheriff and the mayor to enforce attendance at the 
venereal-disease clinic. If the city takes over this association, as 
expected, it will become a permanent feature of public-health work 
and be far more acceptable to the community than detention under 
the State health regulations. 

The spirit of The Lodge's administration was merely to meet the 
emergency of the hour. The police department activities grew lax 
while the camp was closing; there was no longer a girls' protective 
worker in the field ; the number of inmates fell to one, then to none ; 
and the committee accepted the situation without inquiry into the 
possible need of a permanent detention house. The activities of the 
recently appointed juvenile probation oiRcer are bringing to light, 
however, the need for detention facilities to include on the care and 
treatment of venereal disease a smaller scale than those provided by. 
The Lodge. 

DETENTION HOSPITAL, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

[February 24, 1921.] 

An appropriation of $2,500 was made from the President's fund, 
on the recommendation of the Government agent, to aid in the 
establishment of a detention hospital in Montgomery, Ala., on the 
usual terms. 
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The financial agent rendered a report to January 7, 1919, on file 
with the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, showing an 
unexpended balance of $506.73. The expenditures since that date 
have been : 

Salaries $480.30 

Plumbing 100.00 

Lumber and labor 23.34 

Total 1. 603.64 

Balance Jan. 7, 1919 506.73 

Deficit Feb. 24, 1921 96.91 

Two one-story frame cottages, one for white and one for colored 
women and girls, were given rent free by the city. They are sit- 
uated 3 miles from Montgomer}^ in the emergency hospital grounds, 
within the city limits. A high barbed-wire fence was built around 
them, inclosing about 2 acres of ground. The rooms are large and 
airy and screened porches surround the houses, which are alike in 
size and construction. The location is considered desirable and 
appropriate by the State health officer. The Government grant was 
used for furniture and clinical equipment and to install plumbing. 

Camp Sheridan, with a complement of 21,804 men in training, 
was located just 2 miles out of Montgomery. There was a venereal- 
disease clinic in town, but no hospital or hospital ward for the 
treatment of venereal disease. In fact, there was no communitv 
resource for the quarantine and care of diseased women and only 
a limited number of juveniles could be committed to the State indus- 
trial school for girls (white) near Birmingham. Jails and the 
county workhouse were being utilized. The situation needed a 
remedy. A committee of men with a woman's advisory board was 
appointed to organize the detention or quarantine hospital for 
women and girls, which opened May 29, 1918. The (jovernment also 
assisted in establishing a detention house for younger white girls in 
order that they might not suffer from close contact with more hard- 
ened types. A separate history of this detention house is given else- 
where.^ When it closed, October 15, 1919, part of the furniture was 
given the quarantine hospital. 

The capacity of the white and colored cottages of the quarantine 
hospital is for 20 inmates each. Stoves are used for heating. There 
are. only two baths and two toilets in each. By the careful use of 
disinfectants this equipment is made to suffice. 

The laundry work is done under difficulties. Portable tubs are 
used in open spaces under the houses. There is a good drying yard. 
Each girl washes her own clothing separately. 



* See the following account of " Shelter Lodge. 



»f 
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Each cottage has five large rooms. The superint€ndeiit occupies 
one room in the white cottage, tlie colored matron one in the colored 
cottage. The other rooms are used as kitchens, dining rooms, and 
dormitories. The beds are less than 3 feet apart. For summer the 
cots are moved out on the sleeping porches. The light and ventila- 
tion is good. 

Patients are admitted under quarantine for the period of infectiv- 
ity. If willing, their cases are not brought up in court until after 
treatment. Diseased women and girls are held on Federal charges 
pending trial. 

Social histories are not taken. There is no case-record system. 
The superintendent says the majority are immoral, mill-town girls. 

Maternity cases, of which there have been 24, are cared for at a 
Catholic hospital in Montgomery. The Alabama Children's Aid 
Society usually provides foster homes for the babies. 

Psjxhological examinations are not made. Two patients have been 
transferred to the State hospital for the insane, but there is no pro- 
vision for the feeble-minded until the State colony, the foundation 
for which is now being laid at Tuscaloosa, is opened. 

The food is only fair, and strict economy is necessary. The officers 
and patients fare exactly alike. 

Men visitors, except fathers, are never allowed; women are ad- 
mitted at any time. 

Usitally the entire forenoon is occupied in the housework and laun- 
dry work. The girls are kept busy making their own garments for 
about three hours in the afternoon. They are encouraged to make 
more suitable garments to go away in than those they formerly wore. 
Becreation is not planned nor is leisure, but the girls are imder 
constant supervision, and the stiperintendent is tireless in her efforts 
to keep them interested and contented. 

Special privileges are given for good conduct. The oldest resident 
is given the keys and certain supervisory duties. 

Xo clergymen ever go to the detention hospital. Sunday evening 
services are held by the superintendent and short devotional talks are 
given at all three meals. 

The book supply is negligible, there being a poor assortment of 
about 30 books. 

No instruction is given in music, but the girls sing a great deal 
and dance in the evening. For the white cottage dining room there 
is an old piano and a phonograph. The colored cottage has a phono- 
graph. 

The associated charities. Travelers' Aid Society, and Young 
Somen's Christian Association are cooperative. They not only assist 
unmaking plans for the girls after discharge but secure gi fts of doth- 
106208—22 7 
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ing and phonograph records. The sui)erintendent, formerly a teacher 
in Chicago, is successful in interesting public-school teachers in 
individual girls. * 

Three girls have been restored to their homes, two are in hospital* 
in nurses' training, one has been placed as an adopted member of 
a family to be educated, and seven have married comfortably. The 
superintendent corresix>nds with some social agency near a dis- 
charged girl's home and keeps in touch with others by direct corre- 
spondence. 

A training school for colored girls under IS will be o|>ened next 
month at Mount Meigs by the Alabama Colored Womens Clubs. 
A limited number of juvenile colored girls may then be committed 
for treatment and care during their minority. 

From February, 1919, to Februar)-, 1920, the institution was with- 
out a colored matron, none being available, and the superintendent 
had no assistant at all. No plan was made for her relief so that 
she was closely confined and greatly overtaxed. Little active in- 
terest is evinced by the local authorities, and citizens generally look 
askance at an institution for diseased and delinquent girls. All of 
this tends to discourage the strong-willeil genuine love for her work. 
The atmosphere of the hosj^tal is exceedingly homelike and the 
girls are, with few exceptions, loyal to the superintendent and fond 
of her personally. 

The State health oflScer directs the work, the superintendei\^ hav- 
ing full managerial power but no voice in the policies. 

Examinations for venereal disease are made at the clinic in Mont- 
gomery, but all treatments are given at the quarantine hospital. 
Blood for Wassermann tests is taken by the clinician or the clinic 
nurse : the tests are made at the State lalH>ratories. Treatments are 
given regularly in the treatment n.H>m at the detention hospital 
by a visiting physician and nurse, ilinor treatments are given by 
the sui>erintendent from day to day following the directions of the 
physician in charge. The average length of time patients are held 
is V2 weeks. The average daily numl>er of treaunenis is 21. Eight- 
een girls have escaj^eil and 17 have l^een pan^Unl for sj^ecial reasons 
to report to the clinic in Montgomery. 

Until the ck^se of Camp Sheridan. Marvh, nn9, all of the patients 
admitted had had sexual relations with the s^^KUersL The total 
numl>er of admissions to January 1, li>21, is ;VHV 

The city of Monlgomerj- appropriates :»«> vents ivr capita per 
diem for maintenance and operation. 

July K 1919, when the local funds were exhausttM, t!ie State 
K^rd of health made a cimtract with the city to furursh mevlical 
care ami drugs, the city to iH>ntinue maintenauw at :>v^ ^vt;;< p^r 
capita per diem, and to pay the salaries of the siuvrintenvleiu and 
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the colored matron. The original committte and the woman's ad- 
visory board has been dropped and the superintendent is working 
single-handed against obvious difficulties. The city commissioners 
are said to be out of sympathy with the work and in favor of a vice 
district. Nevertheless the contract with the State board of health 
was renewed July 1, 1920, and the State health officer intends, if 
possible, to continue it as long as the State will appropriate money 
for the control of venereal diseases. The police department is 
cooperative. 

With the active support and interest of the State health depart- 
ment this detention hospital promises to become a permanent insti- 
tution. The fact that the new municipal hospital, now being built, 
is to have a venereal-disease ward is a still further indication that 
Montgomery is arming itself against the inroads of this menace. 

DETENTION HOUSE OR "SHELTER LODGE," MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

[February24, 1921.] 

On the recommendation of the Government agent $2,500 was 
granted from the President's fund to aid in the establishment of a 
detention house in Montgemery for white girls and young women. 
There was no age limit. The purpose of Shelter Lodge was to round 
out the work of the girl's protective officer of the Commission on 
rTraining Camp Activities. Girls from rural districts, without 
equipment in education or business training, who had come to 
Montgomery to secure "war work," often drifted into misfortune 
and were arrested on a charge of vagrancy. They were sent to 
Shejter Lodge for a term of three to six months. A few who had 
not yet been arrested were taken in for preventive work. The policy 
of the institution was to reject diseased girls until after they had 
been treated in the detention hospital, another beneficiary of the 
President's fund, until rendered noninfectious, but exceptions were 
made for special reasons. A detention-house committee of repre- 
sentative men and women was formed and a two-story frame house 
on one of the principal downtown streets rented. It had formerly 
been a boarding house of good class. There was a yard in the rear 
large enough for drying clothes but too small for recreation and 
exercise. The work was done inconspicuously, and nothing marked 
the premises as a detention home. 

The Federal grant of $2,500 was pooled with a similar amount 
raised locally and checks were drawn against the joint fund to pay 
for equipment, rent, salaries, food, dental work, etc. Shelter Lodge 
opened August 28, 1918.. 

The capacity of the institution was for 20 girls. The house was 
heated by stoves and a boiler attached to the Idtchen range supplied 
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hot water. Each floor had a bath and toilet. There were no sta- 
tionary laundry tubs. The diseased girls washed their own clothing 
separately. 

Four large bedrooms accommodated five girls each. A recreation 
room was equipped with a phonograph, current magazines, iand a 
few books. The women on the committee took an active interest and 
made the house comfortable and attractive. The rooms were all airy 
and light. 

The total number of admissions to August 1, 1919, when Shelter 
Lodge closed, was 35. Among them were 3 volunteers. The girls 
were always under the close supervisjon of an excellent superin- 
tendent, who was in charge until the close. Case histories were 
taken by the girls protective officer, latterly a field agent of the Inter- 
departmental Board, but the superintendent herself kept no social 
histories. 

Mental tests were not given. Three maternity cases were kept at 
Shelter Lodge until in labor, when they were removed to St. Mar- 
garet's Hospital. 

The food is said to have been good, the superintendent and girls 
faring alike. 

The forenoon was occupied by the housework. The superintendent 
was skillful in spinning the work out to keep the girls busy. Cook- 
ing and sewing were taught. Indoor games and dancing were en- 
couraged, but there was no organized plan for recreation. 

Bible study was conducted by the superintendent daily, and Sun- 
day afternoon praise services. 

Two girls, for exceptional reasons, were paroled to go to work, 
with good success. Two others were restored to their homes ^ and 
three married. 

The superintendent was responsible to the chairman of the deten- 
tion-house committee. She had the active support of the women on 
the committee, as already stated; also the cooperation of the asso- 
ciated charities, Travelers Aid Society, Young Women's Christian 
Association, and the juvenile court. Members of the woman's com- 
mittee relieved the superintendent a half day once a week. 

It is estimated that 28 of the 35 girls admitted had had sexual 
relations with soldiers. Three young girls, for exceptional reasons, 
were admitted, although diseased, and taken to the Government clinic 
for treatment, instead of being sent first to the detention hospital. 

After the closure of Camp Sheridan, March 15, 1919, the pressure 
of the work began to subside. It seemed wise to combine the deten- 
tion house with the detention hospital, but Shelter Lodge was kept 
open until August 1, 1919, the funds being e'xhausted. The furniture, 
some of which had been donated, was distributed among local organi- 
zations, the detention hospital receiving a share. 
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The books of the financial agent show an unexpended balance of 
$9.62. It has been suggested that this be turned over to the Anti- 
tuberculosis Society to close the account. 

The financial agent says that although Montgomery ordered all 
the known prostitutes out of town before Camp Sheridan was estab- 
lished, the city was soon thronged with camp followers from else- 
where. He feels that Montgomery assisted the Government faith- 
fully during the war in seeing that its problem of protecting the 
health of the soldiers was well done, on a dollar- for-dollar basis. It 
is generally felt that a fine purpose was well served but that any 
attempt to continue Shelter Lodge on a permanent basis would have 
been Blocked by the city officials unless supported entirely by popu- 
lar subscription, which would have been impossible. 

Note. — ^The same war conditions, due to the proximity of Camp Sheridan, 
affected Shelter Lodge and the detention or quarantine hospital in Mont- 
ggpiery, described elsewhere. The community resources were also identical. 
See preceding report on the detention hospital. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, MISSION VALLEY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

[March 22, 1921.] 

In 1917 San Diego Coimty appropriated $10,000 toward a venereal- 
disease isolation hospital. Although the county owned land suit- 
able for the purpose, a site was purchased adjoining the quarantine 
hospital in Mission Valley, about 6 miles from the center of San 
Diego City. Labor and lumber were high. The city paid part of 
the cost of construction. The hospital opened March 13, 1918. 

As a hospital the arrangement of the rooms is fairly good. Two 
wards for syphilis and gonorrhea, repsectively, and a well- equipped 
operating room are separated from the dining room, kitchen, and 
laundry by a wide hall. A douche room, with 10 stalls, and a fumi- 
gating room are in the basement. Two wings serve, respectively, as 
special isolation quarters and as living rooms for the officers. The 
hospital is entered througl) a small office with an inner door opening 
into the main central hall. This door is kept locked and no one 
passes except by permission of the supervising nurse. Visitors are 
never allowed. By special courtesy the field agent of the Interde- 
partmental Board is permitted to interview newly admitted patients 
for the purpose of taking their social histories, but the patients are 
not seen again until ready for discharge, when, again, by special 
courtesy, the field agent is notified. Ministers and church societies 
are barred on the ground that the institution is strictly an isolation 
hospital. A high board fence, surmounted by barbed wire, sur- 
rounds the plot of ground on which the hospital stands. Besides the 
supervising nurse there is a day and a night nurse, a cook (a former 
patient), and a watchman. The average number of inmates is 22, 
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making the proportion of attendants to patients high. The hospitij 
is extremely orderly and clean. 

Adult women, white and colored, are admitted. Mexicans are in 
larger nimibers than negroes. 

Fifty women have entered voluntarily through the venereal-dis- 
ease clinic in San Diego: 20 others applied at the door. Court sen- 
tence for violation of the vice law against prostitution is $50 or 50 
days: under quarantine regulations women are committed for the 
period of infectivity. 

The capacity is for 36. The building is steam heated and the hot- 
water supply is adequate. 

Each ward is equipped with two showers, one bathtub, two toikls, 
and three washbasins. Despite the fact that the place is kept im* 
maculately clean, no emphasis is put upon the separate use of these 
facilities by inmates in communicable stages of venereal disease. 

Xo training of any kind is given, not even in cooking and sewing. 

All clothing and bed linen is sent to the steam laundry where it is 
disinfected. 

Xo recreation room is provided and neither such recreation as the 
girls plan for themselves nor their leisure is supervised. About two 
hours in the morning are occupied in the general ward work and the 
superintendent occasionally reads to the patients in the afternoon. 
The yard is provided with benches, but the patients are not encour- 
aged to sit outdoors because of the temptation to scale the fences. 
Chairs are not provided in the wards, which are bare, except for the 
beds, with a locker each. As a result, the beds are used for loung- 
ing, for oanl games, or any other activity. Smoking is indulged in 
freely. Idleness is practically the order of the day, to the regret of 
the superintendent, who is inclined to accept this condition as a 
necessary evil, however. 

Books are not provided, and pictures, for sanitary reasons, are not 
allowed. A wornout phonograph supplies the only music. 

Xo attempt is made at psychological examinations. 

Maternity cases are removed to the county hospital when in labor, 
and returned to the isolation hospital after 10 daj-s, with the baby. 
Tliere have been four births. 

The food is good. Patients and officers fare alike. 

The superintendent is a nurse who is without special social-work 
training, but who nevertheless takes a warm |HM"^mal interest in 
the patients. She keeps in touch with many of them after discharge 
and states that V2 are doing well : 6 in San Diegv>, a in San Fran- 
cisco, and 3 in Salt Lake City. 

With no voice as to policy her powers are limit^\l u> the inside 
management. She is responsible to the city physivMaix iix charge, 
who. in turn, is under the city health officer. 
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The number of admissions to January 1, 1921, is 810. Examina- 
tions for veneral disease are made of volunteers by the supervising 
nurse ; others by the city physician. The nurse takes the blood for 
all Wassermann tests, which are made at the city laboratory. Nine 
weeks is the average length of time patients remain under quaran- 
tine (6 weeks for syphilitics, 12 for gonorrhea cases). 

Statistics as to the number of patients admitting having had sexual 
relations with soldiers and sailors were not available. The estimate 
is placed at two-thirds as a fair proportion. One hundred per cent, 
it is felt, were on admission a menace to the health of soldiers, sailors, 
and the civilian population. The average daily number treated is 
22, the maximum being 48, the minimum 7. 

The city supports the isolation hospital. In December, 1919, when 
there were only four inmates, the per capita per diem cost of main- 
tenance was $2.90. As the population increased this rate gradually 
dropped, so that the general average has been $1.60. The total cost 
of maintenance and operation to January 1, 1920, has been $40,660,611 

Good work is being done from the health side. The physician in 
charge is said to be somewhat irregular in attendance, however. 
Eight hundred and ten patients have been admitted. There have been 
20 escapes, all except 1 returned by the police. The number of re- 
peaters is 25. The attitude of the administration toward social serv- 
ice has been benighted and arbitrary. Plans of the field agent have 
been ruthlessly wrecked. The stumbling block in this respect has 
been a city health officer with a closed mind and open approval of 
a restricted district. His successor, recently come into office, it is 
hoped, will incorporate social service in the hospital policy. 

In order that the hospital might add a building with a recreation 
room and a room in which vocational training would be given, the 
Interdepartmental Board granted maintenance for five months, from 
February 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919. The amount paid on a per capita 
per diem basis of $2.17 was $5,691.01. The city set aside an equiva- 
lent amount and plans were drawn for the new building. Three 
times these plans have been rejected by the city council on technical 
grounds. The last time there was 70 cents called for in the plans 
which did not appear in the specifications. This small matter has 
been adjusted and it is supposed that very soon work will be com- 
menced. The city has established a vocational home for girls in San 
Diego City, which will serve as a clearing house for patients after 
their discharge from the isolation hospital. A social-service agent 
will be on duty at this home and at the hospital. The outlook, there- 
fore, for improved conditions is good. 
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WARD L, SAN FRANCISCO HOSPITAL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

[March 31, 1921.] 

During the month of August, 1917, the San Francisco Board of 
Health, at the request of the War Department of the United States 
Government and in accordance with a plan outlined by the Army 
and Navy through the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
established a venereal-disease clinic at the city prison and opened 
ward L of the San Francisco Hospital for the detention and treat- 
ment of women arrested as vagrants or on charges of prostitution 
and found on examination to be diseased; drug addicts infected 
with venereal disease were included in this group. The department 
of health has weathered active opposition and popular disapproval 
of this attempt to enforce a so-called " freak " theory, with the 
result that the clinic and ward L are still flourishing without appre- 
hension of blight. 

Owing to the heavy tax on the 1919-20 hospital budget due to 
the advance in wages, food prices, and medical supplies, it was 
feared that ward L would be ordered closed. At this point a re- 
quest for maintenance from the Interdepartmental Board was 
granted* Ward L was subsidized for a period of eight months — 
May 1, 1919, to December 31, 1919 — on a per capita per diem basis 
of $1.50. The balance of the actual cost of operation and mainte- 
nance was borne by the city and county. The total amount paid 
by the board was $11,819.16. 

Ward L occupies the sixth floor of one wing of a very fine hospital. 
It consists of two separate rooms for isolation purposes, four cubicles 
of nine beds each (one for diseased drug addicts exclusively, the others 
for the segregation of various forms and stages of venereal disease) , 
an operating and a treatment room, a dispensary, a diet kitchen and 
dining room, a solarium and roof garden. There is a panoramic 
view on all sides from the many windows and the ventilation is 
excellent. The sanitary facilities are adequate. An iron grating 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the ward is guarded by a police 
officer on duty on the floor below. Otherwise the patients move 
freely about the ward. There is a good staff of nurses and the health 
department is painstaking and interested. From the point of view 
of health the whole arrangement and general equipment are admir- 
able. 

Adult women, white and colored, are admitted. There is no classi- 
fication as to age and color, but at the request of the Interdepart- 
mental Board's field agent or the State board of health's social-service 
worker a very young woman is placed by herself in one of the separate 
cubicles. 
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Admissions may be voluntary or by court and quarantine regula- 
tions. There are no jail sentences for violators of the city ordinance 
against prostitution, but suspended disposition of a case until the 
woman is returned to court by the health officer. An exception to 
this arrangement is that drug addicts, if pickpockets as well as prosti- 
tutes, are treated as prisoners. 

The only social histories of the inmates of ward L are those taken 
by the board's field agents and State board of health social-service 
workers. The women held 111 ward L are on the whole the hardened 
type. 

Mental tests are given by the psychologist of the city board of 
health, on request, in exceptional cases. An intensive psychological 
study was made recently of 100 cases. 

The unmarried mothers department of the associated charities takes 
over the maternity cases in good time, placing the expectant mothers 
in hospitals. Twenty-eight births are recorded. 

Three good meals are prepared in the diet kitchen of ward L, and 
milk is served at 9 p. m. 

The original freedom given in the matter of visitors was so abused 
that now absolute restriction is the rule. No visitors are allowed 
in the ward but parents and relatives may secure a pass from the 
city health officer on regular visiting days, and interview patients in 
the corridor outside the ward in the presence of the police officer on 
duty. 

Letter writing is not restricted and incoming mail is no longer 
opened, in observance of the Postal Laws of June 10, 1920. 

Practically the whole forenoon is occupied in cleaning the wards 
and in taking treatments. In the afternoon at least two hours are 
spent in making hospital bandages. Hospital aprons are made by 
the patients on a sewing machine. Incidentally, comfortable bath 
robes are supplied by the hospital. 

Basketry was taught for six months until recently by a field agent 
of the board. No volunteer was available to carry on this work when 
it had to be dropped. 

It would be impossible to organize recreation, the superintending 
nurse says. "The patients are lazy, indolent and unresponsive." 
Calisthenic exercises were tried for awhile, but the patients made all 
sorts of excuses to escape them. The solarium is a comfortable room 
for lounging and the roof garden a wonderful place to tkke the air 
and the patients make themselves at home in both places. 

No religious services are conducted. Roman Catholic sisters visit 
occasionally. 

No musical instruments are provided and pictures are not allowed 
for sanitary reasons. The work of ward L is conducted on strictly 
hospital rules. About 1,000 volumes of discarded books donated by 
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the free public library are for the patients' use. A great deal of 
reading is done. According to the superintendent the majority of 
the women have gone through grammar school, at least. Illiterates 
are the exception. 

Fractious cases may be arrested by the police officer on duty on 
the floor below and removed to jail. 

Ward L has the active cooperation of the associated charities, 
Travelers Aid, the policewomen, and the. House of Friendship, which 
has capacity for 14 and a personnel or 5 social-case workers, in- 
cluding the housekeeper. The board's field agent is always in close 
touch, and 24 hours' notice is given her before patients are dismissed. 
The 1920-21 annual report of the field agent on 144 cases studied in- 
tensively shows 18 per cent making good and 18 per cent holding 
steady. Having in mind the recent psychological study made by 
the health board's psychologist, and the high percentage found to be 
mentally low grade, the city health officer estimates that the normal 
group was salvaged by social service. If the bill for an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the State farm for women, now before 
the legislature, should be passed, care will be available for the border- 
line-but-reformable cases on long-term sentences, and the possibili- 
ties for successful rehabilitative work greatly increased. 

The supervising nurse is responsible to the superintendent of the 
city and county hospital (indirectly to the city health officer). Her 
powers are limited to supervision of the ward work. 

Examinations for venereal disease are made at the jail clinic 
under ordej* of the police court. If sufficient evidence of disease is 
found the women are sent at once to ward L. Wassermann t^sts are 
made by an interne at the city and county hospital and the city bac- 
teriologist. 

Patients in infectious stages of syphilis are kept in separate rooms 
at first. Drug addicts who are also diseased are kept in a separate 
room during the withdrawal stage ; they are kept in a separate cubicle 
all the time. The three other cubicles are used progressively as the 
disease clears. The average length of time patients remain under 
treatment is 9 weeks (syphilitics 7 and gonorrhea cases 11 weeks). 

The follow-up work would be entirely inadequate if it depended 
on the one social service worker, a nurse, employed by the hospital 
for all its patients. The health officer in conference with social 
agencies occasionally paroles exceptional cases, to their care, to com- 
plete the course of treatments at the clinic. 

The total number of admissions to ward L is 1,112. In miracu- 
lous ways nine women escaped. Seven of these were recaptured, 
however. Of 22 habeas corpus cases, all contested, 12 were won; 
the remaining 10 were compromised on account of weak defense 
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legally or medically. The total number of hospital days, from Au- 
pst, 1917, to June 30, 1920, was 45,413. 

Of the 144 cases studied by the field agent, 1919-20, 35 gave a 
history of sexual relations with soldiers and sailors. Complete sta- 
tistics are not available, but the proportion in the early months of 
the war was undoubtedly higher. It is much higher, right through, 
in the juvenile group handled by the juvenile court. 

Ward L is supported, as part of the San Francisco Hospital, by 
the city and county of San Francisco, dollar for dollar. The aver- 
age per capita per diem cost for the past three years is $2.95. The 
total cost during the period of the board's assistance was $29,489.72. 
A statement of the auditor of the city board of health gives the cost 
of operation and maintenance, including overhead, for the period 
from August 1, 1917, to June 30, 1920, as $138,776.03. 

The attitude of the local health department is that a continuation 
of the same law-enforcement measures during normal times that 
were started as a war measure is the course to pursue, and that a 
detention ward is an essential part of the program, all of which 
points to the likelihood that ward L has become a permanent insti- 
tution. 

CONVALESCENT HOME rOR CHILDREN, WALNUT CREEK, CALIF. 

[March 29, 1921.] 

The establishment of this home. May 1, 1919, was in no sense a 
var emergency measure. It was started at the instigation of the 
juvenile board of health. The definition of purpose as stated in the 
request for maintenance blank was: "To build up and give expert 
care to girls under 12 years of age who have chronic venereal dis- 
ease—gonorrhea only." Several stubborn cases were at the time 
being held in the detention homfe of the juvenile court. They needed 
exercise in the open air, exceptionally good food, expert treatment, 
and moral education away from the older girls in the detention home, 
some of whom were nearing 21. 

A suitable place of 15 acres was found in Alameda County, 2 
miles from Walnut Creek, and accessible from Oakland and San 
Francisco. The property belonged to an ex-teacher and registered 
nurse, who resided there in a small four-room house to which it 
was necessary to add a large sleeping porch and an extra bath and 
toilet for the children. The ground for. requesting assistance from 
the Interdepartmental Board was that the principal source of sup- 
port, $17.50 per month per child from the county, was inadequate and 
there was no fund available for the necessary improvements. The 
State board of health appropriated $50 a month toward the $100 
salary of the nurse in charge, but the home was started only after 
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the Interdepartmental Board had agreed to grant maintenance for 
two months. May and June, 1019. The total amount given was 
$514.43 on a per capita per diem basis of $2.85, the average daily 
number of children cared for being three for this period. The aver- 
age daily number did not exceed three at any time during the life 
of the institution^ and the total number of children admitted was 
seven. Failure to continue after September 30, 1919, hinged on \ 
funds. ' 

\'eiy' favorable accounts are given of this home. The cliildren arc 
said to have improved wonderfully in general health as the result of 
expert mediial attention, good food, and life in the ojx^n air. School 
was held out doors. The social work was done by the juvenile court 
and the State board of health social service workers. The unit 
created a great interest in the work for venei-eal diseases amoxig 
children and the establishment of simihir convalemvnt homes wore 
under discussion. Alameda County, as well as San Francisco, sent 
children there, on the same terms. The parents of four little girli> 
in one family contributed a small sum monthly toward their support. 
The associated charities raised monev to continue the care and treat- 
ment of one child for sevenil months after the home closed, as a 
private patient. If money for its support were available the home 
could Ix^ revived at any time as the nurse in charge still owns and 
occupies the premises which she would n»detlicate a< a convalescent 
home. 

A jx>licy of keeping the children for a long enough period to cure 
the disease, not simply arrtM it. was on\\ vlefeated by the closing 
of the home, nasmuch as the little girls last admitted and not 
yet free from disease were at this point turned over to the juvenile 
court for the completion of their treatment, the institution may 
be said to have been KX^ per cent etftvtive wliilo it la-led. 

DETELNTIOX HOUSE AND HOSriTAL OR "* THY. H' 'SriCK," ,T ACKSOX\aLJ.E, FLA. 

Governmental assistance was iiiven the oitv oi •Tacksi)nvil!e in the 
following amounts and for the named pnrpiK<es : 

1. President's fiuui for n»pairs aiul ^^ir.iimu'ur ._ _ __. S6. Oi>0. 00 

2. Boanl's fuiul, for niaimenaiKV - 2,432.10 



Total --- S,432.10 

Camp Johnston, 14 milts frvnu Jacksonvilio. with an average 
strength of 2«-UVH) to 25,iXX1 Si>ldiers. bn>ught in its wuko gn>at social 
unr«st, aggravated by the numbers of naval forvo> passing through 
en route to Miami and Key West. A scvlion ol the ».\v{ist patrvd serv- 
ice of the Nav\- also had headquarters in Jaoks^Mu illo. 
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The vice district had been closed in October, 1917 as the direct 
result of a visit of an agent of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. Women and girls were being held and treated for 
venereal disease at the city prison farm and the city and county 
officials felt that they had already done everything advocated by the 
Government. They entertained the suggestion that a detention 
house and hospital be established under protest. Actuated, however, 
by the director of the section on reformatories and detention houses, 
plans were started and correspondence with Washington concerning 
assistance in the establishment of a detention house and hospital for 
juveniles and adults, white and colored, began in April, 1918. The 
Hospice was opened by the city of Jacksonville March 1, 1919. An 
advisory woman's board had been appointed and a superintendent 
engaged. 

Surveys of the field had been made, and, failing to find anything 
better, the city had offered to build a detention hospital for women 
on the city prison farm. This project was rejected by the Govern- 
ment agent as unsuitable. 

After an exhaustive search made by the Government agents a 
large three-story frame building with kitchen, laundry, and three- 
room domestic science building attached, standing in 4 acres of 
land and located on the edge to town in the colored section, was 
chosen. The property belongs to a negro Baptist school which had 
been abandoned. The city took this building for one year with the 
option of renewing from year to year, during the war emergency, 
at an annual rental of $1,600, 40 per cent of the value of any re- 
pairs and improvements put on the property to be credited monthly 
on the rate for the first year. 

It was estimated that $3,000 would be needed for repairs, $2,500 
for equipment, and $400 for the first year's rent ($1,600 minus 40 
per cent of value of repairs). A grant of $6,000 from the Presi- 
dent's fund was approved, the city council having appropriated, 
October 15, 1918, the sum of $1,000 for maintenance for one year, 
to be supplemented out of the contingent fund of the city if found 
inadequate. 

The capacity of The Hospice is for 100 inmates but equipment 
was provided for only 50. The third floor has never been occupied. 
Two large dormitories for white and colored, respectively, accommo- 
date 20 beds each. An isolation ward opposite the clinic has eight 

beds. Two separate rooms are reserved for volunteers, or unusual 
cases. 

For precautionary reasons fires (stoves) are allowed only on the 

ground floor. The frame structure of the building is light and only 

one outside ladder is provided for escape. 
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Each ward is equipped with a shower, washbasin, and two toilets. 
On the second floor the equipment consists of a bathtub, two show- 
ers, and two toilets, besides four bnths and four toilets in the offi- 
cers' quarters. 

The laundry is well equipped but has no electric apparatus. The 
clothing of infected patients is washed separately and disinfected. 

The term of commitment under couit regulations is 30, 60, or 90 
days; under quarantine, for the period of infectivity. The names 
of inmates are entered in a book. Commitment papers and releases 
are filed alphabetically in the superintendent's office. 

The only classification as to character is that police-court cases 
are kept separate from the voluntary cases, of which there have been 
18 in all. Police-court commitments are all for minor offenses. 

Mental tests are not made systematically. A psychologist gave 
volunteer service four months in 1920, but the records are not on file 
at The Hospice. 

Maternity cases are sent to St. Luke's Hospital at the expense of 
the city. The births are of record. 

The food is good and shared by patients and officers alike. 
Visitors, men and women, are permitted at any time. Only men 
are required to bring a permit from the city health officer. Letters 
may be written at any time. All mail is inspected. 

Practically the whole forenoon is occupied in housework and 
taking treatments. The inmates >vork half days in the laundry, by 
turns. The afternoons are spent in unsupervised idleness. No voca- 
tional training is given. The churches send a few magazines but 
there are no books. The majority of the girls are illiterate. Al- 
though not forbidden, there is no attempt at adornment of the bar- 
rack-like rooms. The girls ai'e permitted to play the piano at any 
time and to dance in the assembly room. 

Praise services, the only religious observances, are held by various 
churches on Friday and Sunday afternoons. 

The present superintendent says she has no trouble with " fighters," 
but a fittctious girl may be returned to jail. 

A fixed post w^orker was assigned to Jacksonville by the Com- 
mission of Training Camp Activities, March 1, 1918, and the work of 
The Hospice was carried on in accordance with the standards set by 
the Government agent as long as the fixed post worker remained in 
Jacksonville. As it happened, the term of service of this worker 
covered the exact period during which the Interdepartmental Board 
gave maintenance, namely from March 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919. 
Social investigations were made, rehabilitation and probation work 
done, and records kept. Afterwards, and ever since, the social aspect 
of the work has been at the mercy of well-meaning but untrained 
superintendents who, until October, 1920, were pulled between the 
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woman^s advisory board and the city health officer. The woman's 
board, in zealous adherence to the working plan laid out by the 
Government agent, particularly as it related to freedom and the 
absence of locks and bars, was always at cross purposes with the city 
officials who had a deep-rooted conviction that the type of women 
under care would not remain for treatment unless restrained. The 
morale of the institution suffered in consequence. During the first 
4 months there w*ere only 4 escapes, while in the 17 months follow- 
ing, from July 1, 1919, to January 1, 1921, there were 76. A tendency 
on the part of the police court in sentencing a woman to The Hospice 
to underemphasize the health regulations under w4iich they w^ould be 
held until dismissed by the health officer grew to the point of neglect. 
Law enforcement of venereal-disease health regulations has become 
practically an unknown quantity. The police will recapture inmates 
if they escape before expiration of jail sentence, but no action is taken 
beyond that time. The juvenile probation officer 5s now the only co- 
operative social agent. He is successful in providing suitable deten- 
tion facilities for minors pending their commitment to the State 

industrial school for girls at Ocala. 
One young woman has married satisfactorily since her discharge. 

Five were recorded in the early months of the work as having made 

good. The present superintendent feels that about 50, since she 

assumed her post, are relatively im2)roved. 

The inside management only is assigned to the superintendent, 
who is resi)onsible to the city health officer. The personnel consists 
of the superintendent (a nurse), an assistant, a resident nurse, and 
a cook. 

Examinations for venereal disease are made by the clinician in 
charge and tests by the city bacteriologist. Treatments are per- 
sistent as long as patients remain in The Hospice, but there is no 
follow-up work. The average length of time required for treatment 
of syphilis is 7 weeks, of gonorrhea 12 weeks. 

Of the total number of admissions, 6S0, the number infected with 
venereal disease is 412. It is estimated that 300 of the diseased in- 
mates had had sexual relations with soldiers and sailors. The 
proportion of the total- number held for prostitution would un- 
doubtedly be larger. 

Drug addicts and violators of city ordinances, not diseased, num- 
ber 218. Accounting for the 412 that were diseased, 136 were dis- 
charged as noninfectious, 80 escaped, 3 died, 1 married; there is 
no record of what happened to the remaining 188. The clinician 
is faithful in attendance at The Hospice, where there is a fairly 
well-equipped treatment room, but he docs not claim a great deal 
in the way of results. The nurses have changed frequently and 
the medical histories have been kept unevenly, with gaps in which 
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none appear. For these reasons it is practically impossible to esti- 
mate with any accuracy how effective the institution may have 
been in the control of venereal disease. During the demobilization 
period it was at its highest point of efficiency, however. 

The average per capita per diem cost of maintenance for the 
whole period of The Hospice's existence to January 1^ 1921, was 
$1.50. From the city auditor's office the follt>wing financial state- 
ment was secured : 

Total cost of maintenance, Mar. 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919 $3, 759. 59 

Received from Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board for main- 
tenance of venereal disease cases (97), at $1.53 per capita per 
diem 2, 432. 10 

Paid by city of Jacksonville 1,327.49 

Total cost of maintenance, venereal disease cases. Mar. 1, 1919, to 

Dec. 31, 1920 15, 140. 41 

Paid by city of Jacksonville 12,708.31 

October 1, 1920, the city appropriated $7,500 for the maintenance 
and operation of The Hospice on condition that it be removed to the 
city prison farm. The mayor notified the womans board of this pro- 
posed change, suggesting that as the farm is seven miles from Jack- 
sonville, it would be inconvenient for the members to take any fur- 
ther active interest in the work. The womans board immediately 
dropped out and the management of The Hospice has been abso- 
lutely in the hands of the city health officer ever since, although the 
new quarters at the farm will not be ready before March 15, 1921. 
At that time the furniture purchased by the Government will be re- 
moved and The Hospice closed. Some of the furniture has already 
been taken to the pest house by the city health officer. The clinician 
is pleased with the plan from the point of view of what he can ac- 
complish in venereal-disease work. The State venereal-disease offi- 
cer feels that popular sentiment is so strong in Florida against the 
"incarceration" of prostitutes under the health regulations as to 
practically block this phase f)i control measures. 

The failure of The Hospice to become a permanent institution in 
Jacksonville may be attributable to the fact that the city and State 
officials were not only uneducated in the value of protective and re- 
habilitative work for women and girls, but biased against it. Dur- 
ing the first few months that a trained Government worker was in 
the field, the womans board did not gain strength enough to com- 
bat this prejudice unassisted. The officials, in accordance with their 
agreement with the Government, have made what in point of time 
would seem to them a fair trial of the Government's plan and they 
have let the enterprise lapse. The clinician, too hard at work on the 
medical side to take more than a theoretical interest in the social as- 
pect, feels that he can accomplish more effective venereal-disease 
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vork for more patients under the new regime, which he says is to be 
infinitely better than the pre-war conditions in that the women's sec- 
tion of the city prison farm, thanks to governmental assistance and 
influence, will be comfortably equipped, have a matron and nurse, and 
be remote from the men's section. 

DETEXnOX HOUSE OR "SHELTER IXUKIK '' (foR WHITE WOMEN AND 

GTRI^S), AUGX'STA, GA. 

[January 4, 1921.] 

Local interest in establishing a detention house in Augusta was 
created early by the fixed post worker on the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. Camp Hancock, 4 miles away, had brought 
extraordinary conditions to Augusta and. Richmond County. The 
heavy war expenses precluded the possibility of meeting the need for 
a detention house unaided, it was said. Correspondence with Wash- 
ington concerning Federal aid was begun in March, 1918, continued 
through several months and finally culminated in December, 1918, 
when $4,500 was appropriated from the President's fund to be used 
toward the purchase of a detention house and for its equipment. 
January 21, 1919, checks for this amount were sent the Governor of 
Georgia. It was understood that the gift was made on condition 
that the work would be conducted along lines approved by the Fed- 
eral agent. Shelter Lodge was opened May, 1919, the county com- 
inissioners having agreed to supplement this appropriation and, 
jointly with the city, to maintain the institution. 

The delay in opening Shelter Lodge was due to difficulty in secur- 
ing a suitable location and to discussions as to the terms on which 
Federal aid would be given. It was maintained by local officials that 
only a juvenile detention house could be established under the law. 
Ix)cal sentiment, which had centered a long jvhile around a deten- 
tion house in connection with the juvenile court, had to be swung 
into line with the specific need of the hour, namely, the detention 
Mid treatment of women and girls who were a menace to the health 
of the Military Establishment. The Government agent's require- 
Dient that the strictly juvenile work be deferred at least until after 
the ^ar emergency would have disappeared was finally met, but 
Shelter Lodge was actually established under an act of 1915 creating 
* juvenile detention home. The insistence of the legally minded local 
officials on this point led to no discord, however, for relations with 
^ Government have at all times been harmonious. 

The commodious house of 15 rooms, bought and renovated by the 
joint Federal and county funds, is located in the old segregated dis- 
Wct. The vice element responsible for it "builded better than it 
k^«w," for it was comparatively simple matter to put the plumbing 
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in order, place jrratin^ at the openings, surmount with barbed wire 
the fence inclosinjr the large yard, and remove the gaudy wall paper, 
and SO make the house admirably suitable for its new purpose. 
Furniture was bought from the Young Men's Christian Association, 
which was closing. The capacity was for 20 inmates but as many 
as tV^ have l)een held at a time during the 20 months since the insti- 
tution opened. 

There are fireplaces in every room. As a fire precaution these 
are not used upstairs. A coal heater supplies hot water. 

In the matter of baths and toilets the Lodge is excellently well 
equippeil, there being 10 of each, all in order. The laundry facili- 
ties are limite<l, although provision is made for the clothing of dis- 
eased girls to be washed separately. The house is well and completely 
furnisheil : the clothing and bedding adequate. 

The sj^acious rooms on the first floor are occupied by the business 
offii*e, the superintendent's and assistant's rooms, recreation and 
living rooms, dining room and kitchen. Six large sleeping rooms 
upstairs accomnu>date three beds each. A new girl is placed in the 
reviving nxmi until she has l^ei'ome somewhat adjusted. This room 
as well as the isolation i\H>m is used for inmates during the period of 
Marions infeciiousnessw The lijrht and ventilation are good. 

Until January 1, Ithil, minors and hoj^fid adults were admitted 
for the ix^ricnl of inftviiousness, but since that date only minors, 
remandeil by the ixnirt, are admitteil by onler of the juvenile proba- 
tion olliivr. 

Complete s^x*ial histories, identical in form with those in use by the 
Intenlepartmental SiH*ial Hygiene Bivanl in its Protective Social 
Measurvs Bureau, ai\* on file in the office of the Ixnlce. 

For several months mental tests were maile by the camp psychia- 
trist, but milling has Ixhmi done along this line since Camp Hancock 
cU^sevl. The institution is without et^uipment for psychological ex- 
aminations an\l until this month, when the State oivns its colony 
for the feeble-mindevl, there has Ixxmi no prxnision for the low-grade 
mentals. 

The FlonMUv Critienton Home in .Vtlanta and the Salvation Army 
maternity home at imx^nville, S. i\, have v^nxl for six maternity 

i*ases. 

The fixxl is only fairly g\xxl. i>ffiivis and inmates vio noc fare 
alike. All dislies are sierilifOvl after each meal. 

Thrve hours or morv are devot^sl dailv to the general housework. 
One day a week is given over to mending, 1«aundry work is done 
thiw times a week, sutx^rvis^sl by an elderly, feeble-minvied inmate 
who is a gixxl laundn^ and who wdl W n;^taim\l uuiler the new 
regime. There is no s^^hix^l wx^rk done and no pl*u for rvcmtion. 
Too much leisttw, rather generally \insuivr\ ij^t is a :«^rii>us proMem 
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not yet met by the management. Weather permitting, outdoor 
games are encouraged. There is no vocational training given, but 
cooking, laundering, and housework generally are taught and super- 
vised. 

No attempt is made at an honor system but girls are given special 
privieges for good conduct. 

Chapel is held evenings and Sunday school and song service con- 
ducted by a committee from the Baptist Church Sundays. 

A small library of 250 good books was donated by Camp Han- 
cock. There is no provision for additions to this collection. In 
the recreation room there is a piano; also a phonograph. The 
girls often sing in the evening but musical exercise is not planned. 
There are no pictures on the walls. 

No special system of rewards and punishment is in use. The in- 
side and outside doors and the windows are provided with iron 
gratings, more against the danger of intrusion in a still somewhat 
unsavory neighborhood than to confine the girls. Troublesome 
girls are locked in a room alone but no regular "thinking room" 
is in use. 

A fairly satisfactory system of placing-out and follow-up work 
was developed under the original management; the policy of the 
new administration has not yet been clearly defined. Girls remain, 
usually, too short a time to make possible the development of a 
first-rate follow-up system. 

Cooperation with the associated charities, Salvation Army, Young 
Women's Christian Association, Travelers Aid, and Parent-Teachers 
Association has been good and helpful. 

The superintendent, formerly responsible to the county commis- 
sioners, is now governed by the juvenile probation officer. Two 
resident workers are employed, a superintendent and assistant. 

Personal interest is taken in the girls individually and the spirit 
of the staff and the board of directors is sympathetic and intelli- 
gent. 

Wassermann tests and tests for gonococcus are part of the routine 
of admission. The patients are classified with reference to disease 
and assigned to separate sleeping quarters, and to the use of sep- 
arate toilets and baths. The superintendent takes them to the Gov- 
ernment clinic in an automobile furnished by the county for the 
exclusive use of the Lodge. The clinician always takes the blood 
for Wassermann tests but salvarsan is administered by himself or the 
clinic nurse. The follow-up work is persistent, not from the clinic 
but by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board agent, or county 
director of girls work, as she was for a time. University Hos- 
pital accepts for treatment such cases as need hospitalization. 
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The total number of admissions is 365. Of these 15 per cent were 
of the " border-line " class. The proportion giving histories of 
sexual relations with soldiers or sailors or both was four-fifths, or 
80 per cent. It is felt that 95 per cent, if free, would have been a 
menace to the health of soldiers, sailors, and civilians. An average 
of 6 patients a day are taken to the clinic, minor treatment being 
given at the Lodge. Eight weeks is the average length of time 
syphilitics are held for treatment ; 12 weeks in gonnorhea cases. The 
proportion remaining under treatment until dismissed by the physi- 
cian in charge is given as 97 per cent, there having been only eight 
escapes. 

Maintenance in $3,000 a year each is provided by the city and 
county. The average per capita per diem cost has averaged 60 cents 
for the entire period since opening. The total cost of upkeep to 
January 1, 1921, including $1,500 for the purchase of an automobile, 
has been $12,222.57. 

The war-emergency work among camp followers was well han- 
dled at Augusta. The county took over the fixed post worker to be 
director of girls work, her duties to include the management of 
Shelter Lodge. The success of the enterprise is felt to be due to the 
almost uninterrupted service of this trained director. The attitude 
and cooperation has been fine generally, and the work of the deten- 
tion house has been faithfully supported by the local government and 
carried on under a committee of representative and conscientious 
citizens. War conditions have practically disappeared, but thje 
United States Public Health Service, in establishing in Augusta a 
hospital for psychiatric service men brings an aftermath of war. 
The director of girls' work, looking toward a widening of her field 
of usefulness in this new situation, resigned her position as a county 
officer to be reappointed a field agent of the Bureau of Protective 
Social Measures. This change became effective October 1, 1920. 
Local politicians almost immediately began making different plans 
for the detention house. Since January 1, 1921, as already stated, 
only juveniles have been admitted and the institution will hereafter 
function as a juvenile detention home. Boys under 10 have been 
admitted for a year or more, indicating that the work has been 
gradually drifting back to the regulations of the act under which 
the detention house was established. For girls over 18 years there is 
now no place of detention except the jails or "stockades," a pre-war 
condition, but girls over 16 and under 18, if brought before a magis- 
trate and by him referred to the juvenile court, may be legally re- 
manded to Shelter Lodge, and the juvenile judge will cooperate with 
the field agent in such cases. The care and treatment of inmates in- 
fected with venereal diseases, having become a matter of routine, 
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"will be continued automatically along the lines already well de- 
veloped. 

An unfortunate feature, however, is that the powers of the super- 
intendent have been shorn. Social investigations will hereafter be 
made by the juvenile probation officer, a very legally minded prac- 
ticing attorney, quite ignorant of modem social-work methods. In 
fact, he feels that social investigations have been overdone to the 
detriment of the work. The attitude of the best citizens toward 
this new regime has not yet evinced itself. For the present, at least, 
the board of directors has lapsed. The automobile provided by the 
county for the Lodge will henceforth be for the exclusive use of the 
probation officer, another handicap to the detention house, seemingly. 

On the whole, Shelter Lodge, although not opened until after the 
armistice, undoubtedly served a fine purpose during the period of 
demobilization. As a permanent juvenile detention house it will be 
helpful in venereal-disease control work for white girls under 18, 
and if the bill creating a reformatory for women passes the next 
legislature, as hoped, Georgia will be well equipped in detention 
facilities as the result of governmental advice and assistance. More- 
over, the women of Augusta have become educated, and are now 
fighting the agitation to reopen the vice district with such vigor that 
little apprehension of failure is expressed. 

Colored girls are not admitted to Shelter Lodge. They are sent 
to the county farm or paroled to reliable colored families in Augusta. 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OR STOCKADE NO. 2, MACON, GA. 

[February 11, 1921.] 

A grant of $2,500 was made from the President's fund to the city 
of Macon for the repair and equipment of a detention house. Camp 
Wheeler, with approximately 20,000 men in training, and only 5 
miles distant, had attracted to Macon the usual influx of camp fol- 
lowers, including prostitutes. 

The only house available, after a careful search, was a two-story 
frame dwelling in an acre of ground, formerly a " sporting house " 
in the colored section of town. A detention-house committee of men 
and women having been formed, a lease for one year was secured at a 
rental of $30 a month ; a superintendent, or matron, engaged at $60, 
and two guards, or watchmen, for day and night duty, at $75 a 
month each, and the detention house was opened June 1, 1918. On 
that date 17 inmates of the police barracks were removed to the new 
detention house. Under the charter of Macon the only institution 
for the detention of court cases that could be established legally was 
a jail or stockade. Accordingly, the detention house was cAlled 
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officially " stockade No. 2," under which name it appears in the ' 
policecourt docket. ^ 

To balance the Federal grant Macon City had agreed to bear the j* 
expense of maintenance and operation. The original Government ^ 
check for $2,500, mailed in July, 1918, was lost. A duplicate, sent ^ 
February 25, 1919, after all resources to trace the missing* check ; 
had been exhausted, was duly received. =" 

Both juveniles and adults, white, were admitted. The capacity "t 
was for 40 inmates. Five large bedrooms were fitted out "with eight 
beds each. The matron's room, the recreation and dining rooms, and 
a kitchen were on the ground floor. There were two baths and two 
toilets for the inmates but no special facilities for patients in an in- 
fectious sta«re of venereal disease. 

A large shed in the yard served as a laundry. The clothing was j 
boiled in a large iron pot in the yard; the garments and bed linen . 
of infected inmates were washed separately. The supply of hospital ' 
aprons and l)edding was ample and kept in good condition. 

The police-court sentence for prostitution was 30 days but under 
quarantine regulations inmates were held until rendered nonin- 
fectious. The total number of admissions to the date of closing, 
April 1, 1919, was 160. One of this number applied for admission. 
She was a vounjr woman in ffood circumstances of life, not in any 
sense a prostitute. She remained for a double course of treatment, 
showing her appre^nation by making herself useful to the superin- 
tendent in her care of the other inmates. Another case was that of 
a 3-voar old child who had Invome infected bv her father with whom 
she slo[>t. Her mother, who had infected the father, was at that 
time s<n vinir a l*i-month s^Mitence in Augusta, (ra. This child was 
admitted Julv 17, and disoharjxotl Xovemlx^r 10, 191S. The remain- 
inir numln^r, 15S, were all diseased. 

The names of patients were kept in a bix^k with the dates of ad- 
mission and disv*harirt\ Social histories were taken bv the board's 
field a»riM\t. 

Xo psychological examination^ weiv made. Until this year (1921) 
Gei^rgia ha^! no pn>vision fi^r the care of the feeble-mindeil so that 
mental ilefectives ivuKl not have Ihhm\ transferred to institutional 
care even had they K^n disooverevl. 

The fiHHl was gixxU the matn>n and patients faring alike. 

A pass? fri>m the mayor was re^iuirwl of all visitors 

The forencx>n> wen- txvupievl in hoi:>o auvl liumvhy work and in 
meilical treatments, Tlie matr\n\ vlivl the asking as^iste^l by the 
inrls aUnit to l>e dis^-harged. Kev^reation was not planue^l and there 
was much idleness, but the matr\nt manag^vl to orwnte a homelike 
atmosphere and to interest the girls. n\any of \vhon\ wer^ illitemies 
in such simple things as making a pieturx^ s<rapKvk. \ few 
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magazines were collected by the women on the committee and a 
phonograph supplied. 

Morning and evening prayers read by the matron were the only 
religious observances. 

Unruly inmates were returned to jail. Two escaped, but these 
were recaptured. 

The Travelers Aid and a society known as Organized Service, 
formerly the associated charities, were helpful and interested par- 
ticularly in the fate of the inmates after discharge. Two girls were 
restored to their families and employment was found for six who 
have made good. 

The matron was given free rein to manage the institution as 
%emed best. Although not a trained social worker she was some- 
what experienced in institutional work. She is said to have been 
a fine, motherly woman and a good disciplinarian. The mayor as 
chairman of the detention-house committee took an active interest 
in supervising the work together with the board's field agent who 
had a committee of four. 

Examinations for venereal disease were made by a woman nurse. 
Treatments were given at the detention house by the clinic nurse, 
who also took the blood for Wassermann tests. The tests themselves 
were made at the city laboratory. The patients were escorted once 
a week to the Government clinic for arsphenamine treatments by 
the nurse, who usually gave them. Five weeks was the average 
length of time patients remained under treatment. They were 
paroled to the clinic on discharge, but there was no follow-up system. 
With the two exceptions cited, all the inmates (158) gave a history 
of sexual relations with soldiers. 

The city treasurer's books show that the city paid out $5,278.51 
for the maintenance and operation of stockade No. 2. 

The institution closed April 1, 1919, Camp Wheeler having been 
removed and conditions generally having become normal. The 
mayor says that the Public Health officer advised bringing the de- 
tention-house phase of work to an end. At the last there were only 
three inmates. The Public Health officer gave some of the furniture 
to the Red Cross and the rest was sent to the Door of Hope and the 
original stockade where the colored women and girls were held 
during the war and where they are now held and treated for venereal 
diseases. 

Nothing is being done in the way of protective work for girls and 
young women in Macon at this time. The need of such work is felt 
by the socially minded citizens but leadership is lacking. The police 
department and many of the city officials, accepting prostitution as a 
necessary evil in the community, are following a policy of letting 
well enough alone. The detention house and any impression it may 
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have created have evuporateil. The mayor, who is soon to go out 
of oflice, took a very genuine interest in the institution and was more 
active than any member of the board. He says that the influence 
of the fixed post workers in the community was instrumental in the 
establishment of a welfare department in the neighboring cotton 
mills from which the detention house drew many of its immoral 
inmates. This is, perhaps, the only lasting effect of the Govern- 
ment's social activities in Macon, but inasmuch as these welfare de- 
partments actually lessen the delinquency among young girls and 
women in a small city which is normally fairly clean, it was very 
real contribution. 

The short history of stockade Xo. 2 was practically unruffled. 
There were only two escapes and these were recaptured. The state- 
ment is made by the clinician in charge that 100 per cent of the 
inmates were held until rendered '' noninfectious but not cured." As 
a war-emergency measure stockade No. 2 would seem to have served 
effectively as a venereal-disease quarantine measure. 

LAKE COUNTY GENERAL HOSPITAL, WAUKEOAN, ILL. 

[April 23, 1921.] 

The sum of $205.95 was granted this hospital for maintenance on 
the per capita per diem basis of 73 cents, for the period from May 1 
to June 30, 1919. The county health officer had filed with the board 
a request for the maintenance of women and girls infected with 
venereal disease, and the board responded in this way. A subsequent 
request for continuation of maintenance was refused by the board. 
Despite this fact, the quarantine work was carried on in a small way 
until July, 1920, when the pavilion was restored to its original use. 

June 1, 1918, the county health officer had been moved, under 
pressure, to provide for the isolation and treatment of actual venereal- 
disease carriers, camp followers who wore a menace to the health of 
the naval forces at the Great Lakes Station, G miles distant. Men 
to the number of 50,(K)0 or more were in training there. The space 
available at Lake County Hospital beinu: limited, it was arranged 
that only the homeless would be taken, according to the county 
health officer's statement on the occa^i(>n of the revisit. Colored as 
well as white wimien and girls wore to be a^lmitted, but as it hap- 
pened only white patients wore cared iov. An open-air pavilion, 
capacity 1(^ bods, ilosignod for and occuj>iod by tubercular patients^ 
was cleared and made ready for vonoroal-disoaso cases June 1, 1918. 
Inordinately proud of his •* tino little hospital," the county health 
offic*er feels that its attract ivono-s is larirely duo to his careful dis- 
crimination in the type of patients admitted. The subject of venereal 
disease is thoroughly distasteful to him, and as his residence is ia 
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the hospital grounds his magnanimity and patriotism in meeting the 
war emergency in this way can be readily measured. 

After the armistice local activities in war work subsided generally, 
and the health officer's interest waned likewise. For Lake County 
to carry the whole burden of the venereal-disease problem seemed 
to him unfair since, from his point of view, it was clearly a re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. He therefore, in April, 
1919, filed an application for maintenance with the board, more in 
the spirit of fixing an obligation than of easing economic pressure 
on county funds. 

The conmiunity resources of Waukegan for the treatment of 
venereal disease and the care of delinquent women and girls were 
extremely slim at the outbreak of the war. There was no venereal- 
disease clinic and only a small juvenile detention house, with a so- 
called " kid-glove policy " of admitting only " nice girls." There 
was, of course, the State industrial school for girls at Geneva and 
the Lincoln State School and Colony for the Feeble-minded. In 
June, 1920, a venereal-disease clinic was opened, but it closed, April, 
1921, a failure. No one came for treatment, it is stated. The deten- 
tion house is now closed also. 

The pavilion, then, was the only institution in Waukegan to care 
for and treat venereal disease cases. In structure it is one large 
dormitory, glass-inclosed, with capacity for 10 patients, treatment 
room, dining room, bathroom, and heating plant. It cost the county 
orijnrinally $2,500 to build. The bath and treatment rooms only 
are heated by stoves. One shower and one toilet and a wash basin 
in the treatment room constitute the sanitary facilities. Disin- 
fectants were used freely. Although patients could not be isolated, 
the "technique was perfect," as the health officer expresses it. 
Others agree that the pavilion was conducted along strictly first- 
class hospital lines. All clothing was sent to the model laundry 
of the general hospital, where it was disinfected. 

Commitments were made to the pavilion on suspended sentence 
and cases w^ere not tried in court imtil after discharge from quar- 
antine as noninfectious. Twenty was the total number of admis- 
sions. 
Psychological examinations were not made. 
The food is said to have been excellent. The hospital has a 4- 

acre vegetable garden. 
No visitors were allowed and no letter writing. 
From two to three hours were occupied, mornings, in cleaning 

up the pavilion and in the taking of treatments. As treatment 

progressed the girls were given light domestic duties in the hospital. 

Several were kept on wages after discharge and one was employed 

as cooks at $60 a* month. 
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Vocational training, recreation and religious services were en- 
tirely overlooked. The field agent supplied a few magazines but 
there was no music and pictures were not allowed for sanitary 
reasons. 

The general policy of the health officer obstructed the social work 
attempted by the field agent and the humane society, the only social 
agency in Waukegan except the juvenile court. It also blocked the 
State health department's program. The health officer states that 
he does not employ a type of nurse who would be willing to sleep 
in a venereal-disease ward; consequently the patients were entirely 
unsupervised at night. Two young women were removed to the 
county jail as a disciplinary measure for taking soldiers into the 
pavilion to spend the night. The discharge of patients was not 
reported to the agencies interested in delinquency, so that follow up 
was rarely possible. 

The powers of the nurse on duty in the pavilion were limited to 
nursing. She was responsible to the county health officer. 

All examinations and treatments were given by the health officer. 
Wassermann tests were made by the Chicago City Laboratories. 

All the patients gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers 
and sailors. 

The per capita per diem allowed by the county for the maiji- 
tenance of patients is 75 cents; with overhead about $1.80. 

Lake County is building a new contagious hospital, to be completed 
in a year wherein provision will be made for the care and treatment 
of venereal diseases. Unquestionably the persistent activities of 
the board's field agent have influenced popular sentiment, but prog- 
ress in a community in which an attitude of indifference on the part 
of the local health department and city officials obtains, must needs 
be slow. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY INSTITUTIONS (JAIL, HOSPITAL, AND GOSPEL MIS- 
SION), LOUISVILLE, KY. 

[April 16, 1921.] * 

The care and treatment of adult women, white and colored, in- 
fected with venereal disease was undertaken for those who were 
willing, in Jefferson County jail, May, 1918, in conjunction with 
tJie United States Public Health Service and with the aid of the 
commissoners of Jefferson County, the Louisville police-court judge, 
the Jefferson County health officer, and the jailer of Jefferson 
County. By the end of June quarantine rules and regulations had 
been passed by the State board of health and the Louisville city 
council, and the County Health Officer proceeded to quarantine 
diseased persons. In July the workhouse was ma^de a quarantine 
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station to accommodate the overflow from the jail. Later, finding 
still more room necessary, a ward at the city hospital was desig- 
nated a quarantine station and still later, the Gospel Mission. White 
women who were under quarantine only, without sentences and not 
under bond were removed to City Hospital or the Gospel Mission 
with a view to placing them in better moral surroundings than 
could be aflforded at the jail. Approximately 50,000 soldiers were 
in training near Louisville at Camp Zachary Taylor, 5 miles distant 
and Camp Knox, 20 miles away. 

This arrangement continued through the year 1919. From Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31 of that year, 600 women were admitted. 
The average daily number treated was 56. The daily average 
fell off greatly toward the end of the year, from 130 to 27. 
The city hospital refused to quarantine patients any longer on the 
ground that they were unruly and a disturbing influence generally. 
Many had escaped, another disagreeable feature. The inmates were 
removed to the Gospel Mission and held there until they were later 
transferred to the county jail. Desirable as it was to have detention 
quarters outside the jail for the loss hardened women, the rooms at 
the Mission were poorly ventilated and dark and otherwise un- 
suitable. 

A floor on the women's section of the county jail is used for the 
quarantine work. It contains 10 large wards or dormitories, a 
douche room, recreation room, chapel dining room, and matron's 
quarters. Five wards on the floor above, with separate treatment 
room, recreation and dining rooms, were used for the colored women. 
The capacity is for 100 white and 50 colored. 

The steam heating and hot-water supply are part of the regular 
equipment of a modern jail, a fireproof building. Each ward or 
dormitory is fitted with a bath, shower and toilet; also stationary 
tubs and electric irons, each inmate being required to wash her own 
clothing and bed linen. Except that chairs have not been provided 
in the dormitories the furniture is adequate. The recreation room is 
large and fairly attractive, with plenty of chairs, a piano, and 
phonograph. The library facilities are, unfortunately, negligible, 
and for sanitary reasons there are no pictures, the place being ocn- 
ducted along hospital lines. 
A special room is used for isolation purposes. 
Light and ventilation are good. 

As already stated those originally admitted placed themselves in 
quarantine voluntarily. Under quarantine regulation inmates are 
held for the period of their infectivity. For violation of the city 
ordinance against disorderly conduct, fines of from $5 to $50 are 
imposed, or bond, not to exceed $1,000, or both. Failing to pay the 
fine arrested women are held on the basis of one day for $1. Tlie 
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average sentence for disorderly conduct is $15 fine and $300 bond for 
3 months. Professional bondsmen defeat the quarantine regulations 
frequently by securing release before examination for venereal disease. 

Social histories are taken by the jail matron and by the board's, 
field agent. Medical histories are kept in the office of the jail 
physician and statistics are readily available. 

Mental tests are made, when a patient is suspected of being mentally 
defective, by the psychologist of the Ix)uisville Welfare Association. 
In an intensive study of 12G cases, 64 appeared with a mental age 
of 10 vears or under. The feeble-minded are transferred to the State 
feeble-minded institute whenever there is a vacancy. 

Maternity cases are treated until time for deliver}', then sent to 
the county hospital, to be returned to the jail hospital for completion 
of treatment. There have been 29 births in this way, the mothers 
being in all cases syphilitic. 

The food is the regular prison fare, in this case three meals a day- 
except when the physician requests a special diet. It is rated fairly 
good. Meals are served comfortably in the dining rooms. 

Male visitoi-s are not allowed. Women relatives may secure a pas^ 
from the jail physician. 

The general cleaning of the wards and treatments occupy the fore- 
noons. There is no definite plan for the balance of the day except 
that three times a week a volunteer teacher holds classes in school 
work for two houi-s. Plain sewing and embroidery are taught by 
volunteer teachers. The county supplies the material for hospital 
dresses, which the patients are taught to make on sewing machines 
donated bv the Ked Cross. 

Two afternoons and one evening a week are devoted to recreation 
conducted by volunteer leaders. The patients may dance any even- 
ing. 

The matron holds prayer service every evening in the recreation 
room. Attendance is required at Sunday school, either Protestant 
or Catholic. A Christian Scientist visits i-egularly once a month to 
inirtruct the members of that Church. 

The Louisville Welfare lA^ague, comprising ;U organizations, is 
actively cooperative, directly through the l>oarcrs field agent. Pro- 
vision has recently been made for a police-court matron, or police- 
women, who will ^Jtill further strengthen the possibilities for good 
social work. The jail physician is wlu^lly in sympathy with modern 
social-work methods and assists in evtMv possible way that would not 
conflict with institution regulations. 

The womens quarantine wards are in charge of a day and a night 
matron. The jail physician and reguhir nui^e are practically^in 
constant attendance. The matrons are ivsp<Misiblo to the jailer. 
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Examinations for venereal disease are made in the jail clinic by 
the physician in charge. Tests are made by the bacteriologist at the 
city hospital. 

Inmates are carefully classified according to the form of their dis- 
ease, there being special wards for syphilitics, gonorrhea cases, and 
drug addicts who are diseased. The plan is somewhat flexible in the 
matron's hands, however. In conference with the physician, it may 
lie decided to group the patients according to character and tempera- 
ment. Major treatments are given in the jail clinic at hours exclu- 
sively for the women; others in the treatment rooms adjoining the 
wards. Careful instruction is given in hygiene by the physician and 
nurse. Fifteen weeks is the average length of time women are held. 

Until February 1, 1921, the jail physician dismissed all inmates 
Avhen rendered noninfectious. A committee of three — the jail phy- 
sician, the county health officer, and the board's field agent — passed 
on parole cases, which were followed up by the two medical social 
workers furnished jointly for the jail clinic by city and State funds. 

The total number of inmates cared for and treated in the jail, 
hospital, and Gospel Mission to January 1, 1921, was 1,680. The 
maximum number treated on any one day was 243, the minimum 80. 
Only 2 habeas corpus cases, of possibly 100, were lost, so ably were 
they contested by the board's State director of protective social 
measures. Allowing for the escapes from city hospital and the 
Gospel Mission, 85 per cent remained under treatment until dis- 
missed. 

The Public Health doctor, later elected jail physician, who has 
been on duty continuously since the work began, states that there 
was a gentlemen's agreement between the city, county, and the State 
board of health to maintain the work, the jailer's fee being 75 cents 
per capita per diem. The expense proved heavier than could be 
borne locally and the interdepartmental Board responded to a re- 
quest for assistance. For a period of one year, from January 1, 
1919, to December 31, 1919, maintenance was given to the amount of 
$15,240.75, at the jailer's rate of 75 cents a day. Other expenses, the 
salaries of the physician and nurse, the upkeep of the clinic, the 
women's clothing, etc., were borne by 'the city, county, and State 
board of health jointly. 

The jail physician takes a warm, personal interest in the work. 
In September, 1920, he made a systematic examination of the in- 
mates of the House of the Good Shepherd, finding enough diseased 
girls to warrant having it designated a quarantine station. With 
the consent of the sisters he now sends the less hardened young 
women there for care and treatment. The spirit of the work is 
throughout exceedingly fine, and despite the fact that a quarantine 
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hospital mi^ht better be located elsewhere than in a jail, it is in this 
case serving remarkably well. 

MERCY HOSPITAL, VENEREAL-DISEASE QUARANTINE WARD, BALTIMORE, MD. 

[October 28, 1920.] 

By arrangement between the city of Baltimore and Mercy Hos- 
pital a special ward was opened January 1, 1919, for women and girls 
infected with venereal disease. 

The clinic, which maintains a policy of sanitization' for diseased 
persons, requires, in a spirit of fairness, that women and girls turned 
over to the State board of health by the police department report 
i*egidarly at the clinic for treatment on the same terms as men. A 
trained social worker is on duty for follow-up work among the 
women and for their social rehabilitation. 

It developed soon after the opening of the clinic, in October, 1918, 
that a large percentage of the female patients were homeless, or too 
ill or too ignorant to carry out instructions. In order that these 
and similar other cases brought to the clinic's attention by social 
agencies interested in protective work for women and girls might 
be properly cared for the quarantine ward in Mercy Hospital was 
opened. An old laboiatoiy in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons building, affording room for 18 l>eds, was secured, rent free, 
and converted into a hospital ward. Mercy Hospital, which is under 
the same roof, supplied a complete equipment in beds, bedding, hos- 
pital garments, everything necessary to start the ward, including 
the services of a nui-se, all free of charge. Meals were furnished 
from the regular hospital kitchen at a per diem rate of §^1 per person, 
and the citv board of charities met this maintenanc^e cost from the 
date of its opening until January 1, 1919. All patients held in the 
ward to that date were residents of Baltimore City. 

In order that patients from other parts of the State, without 
legal residence in the city, might be cared for in this way also, the 
board responded to an application for the maintenance of such 
cases. On the {yer capita per diem basis of $1 the Iward's appropria- 
tion became effective January 1, 1920. February i>i\ 192(), it seemed 
wise to the medical director, because of certain su|xrior advantages, 
to close the Mercy Hospital ward, transferring tlie patients to Mor- 
row Hospital which opened on that date. The total number cared 
for in Mercy Hospital by the boards allowance* was tJiree, at a 
cost of $10()/ 

The military and naval population in and near Baltimore at that 
time was about 10,000. 

Patients entered the ward voluntarily or under sus^HMideil court 
sentence to be quarantined for the period of infei^tivity. 
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Medical and social histories were kept on the same card. The only 
full case records were kept by the board's field agent. 

Classification as to age and character was impossible. Colored 
girls were cared for in the general ward of Mercy Hospital, how- 
ever, a total of about 40. 

Hygiene instruction was given by the medical director, the nurse 
in charge, and the medical social worker. Educational pamphlets 
were given the girls to read. Motion pictures were shown. 

Mental tests were made but the records have been lost or destroyed. 
These tests were made by an Army psychiatrist. 

Maternity cases were cared for by the Florence Crittenton Home. 

The food was good, the regular hospital fare. 

About two hours were occupied in the morning in putting the 
ward in order. The rest of the day was spent in idleness, prac- 
tically. A nurse was always on duty, but there was no organized 
plan for spending the time. Dancing to phonograph music was 
permitted in the ward and the girls could go on the roof for fresh 
lir. There were few books and no pictures, the latter for sanitary 
reasons. 

The Children's Aid Society, the Florence Crittenton and Exeter 
Street Homes, the policewomen and the board's field agent were the 
ipencies most actively cooperative. 

Tlie ward was not locked. It was understood that if inmates ran 
away they would be turned over to the police, tried, and sent to 
jail or committed to the house of correction. As a matter of fact, 
deserters were brought back by the police and given another chance 
in the detention ward. 

The supervising nurse, whose duties were merely those of a nurse, 
was responsible through the superintendent of the hospital to the 
medical director of the clinic. 

All the examinations and major treatments were given by the 
clinician. Wasseniiann tests were made at the city laboratory. The 
average lengtli of time patients remained for treatment was 12 
weeks, 6 to 8 weeks for syphilis, 12 to 24 for gonorrhea. 

Information as to the number of inmates giving a history of sexual 
relations with sailors and soldiers was not available. The proportion 
is estimated to have been high. 

The detention ward, as an instrument in the control of venereal 
disease, was undoubtedly a success. The inmates were all prostitutes 
tnd with few exceptions of the commercial class. As a social re- 
habilitative institution it was rather negligible. The medical social 
worker, with the problems of 3()0 to 400 out-patients of the clinic to 
handle, additionallv, lacked time for anv intensive case work. Em- 
ployment was found in many cases and the follow-up work on such 
patients as were paroled to the clinic on discharge was done. This 
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worker speaks with pride of certain girls who are now at work and 
"going straight," but unfortunately statistics are not available. 
The social histories of inmates turned over to the superintendent of 
Morrow Hospital when that institution took up the problems of the 
detention ward, were, through some misadventure, either lost or 
destroyed. 

When Morrow Hospital, with its bright rooms and large yard, 
was opened and the opportunity to transfer the girls there presented 
itself, it was naturally accepted. In fact, Morrow Hospital had for 
its purpose, in part at least, the giving of better hygienic and re- 
habilitative care than was possible in the detention ward, as will be 
shown in a report on that institution to which this report is submitted 
as a background. 

MOftROW HOSPITAIi, BALTIMORE, MD. 
[October 31, 1920.1 

January 10, 1920, the State health officer of Maryland filed with 
the board a request for maintenance for Morrow Hospital, which 
was to begin functioning in February. This application was 
formally approved to cover the period from February 20 to March 
31, and continued to June 30, 1920, inclusive. A total of $2,134.11 
was given in two appropriations, the first on a flat rate of $1.23 a 
day per person, the second on the basis of $1.50 a day. The number 
of patients cared for during this period was 47. 

The desire of the State department of health to be of the highest 
possible utility in the Government's venereal-disease control program 
led to the establishment of Morrow Hospital. 

With a view to extending the work of the Government clinic and 
of the venereal-disease ward at Mercy Hospital already started (see 
report on that institution), the medical director of the clinic and a 
prominent physician of Baltimore seized an opportunity to pur- 
chase, jointly, an untenanted but fully equipped and admirably 
adapted hospital, the old Hahnemann General Hospital, which had 
gone into the receiver's hand and was available at a bargain. The 
property consists of three brick buildings on city lots covering an 
acre and a half of ground. A payment to secure the property was 
made, the assurances of the mayor having been gained that the 
property would be taken over by the city about January 1, 1921, to *■ 
be maintained as a permanent venereal-disease hospital. 

The State department of health considered itself so far involved 
in this undertaking as to feel bound to own the hospital itself in the 
very unlikely contingency of the city's failure to become the owner. 
In the light of statements made to the reviewer by the medical di- 
rector, the financial agent, and others, it would seem perfectly clear 
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that the prospect of securing the moral and monetary support of 
the board was largely a determining factor in the purchase and 
establishment of the hospital. 

February 20, 1920, Morrow Hoi^pital was opened, the first of its 
kind in Baltimore. Into it was merged the venereal detention ward 
at Mercy Hospital. For days prior to their removal all of the 10 
girls at that time inmates, who were able and willing, had been 
scrubbing floors and generally cleaning up the main or administra- 
tion building, in which were to be located the offices and officers' 
quarters, and their own new ward. The clinic social worker escorted 
them to Morrow Hospital each day and worked with them. 

It was the original intention of the medical director to admit as 
many female patients as the main building would acconmiodate, but 
a large room suitable for a ward and several separate rooms have 
remained unoccupied for certain hampering reasons. The medical 
director says that he realized soon after maintenance was granted 
that the board could not continue its assistance after June 30, 1920, 
and he knew of no other source of support beyond the $1 per diem 
paid for Baltimore City cases by the city board of charities, a sum 
quite inadequate for the maintenance of any patient when over- 
head expenses have to be reckoned in the budget. Moreover, he soon 
realized that with an industrial school for girls full to capacity and 
having an age limit for admission fixed at 18 years, and that with 
neither a detention nor clearing house in the city, nor a State re- 
formatory for women, no lasting nor even very useful rehabilitative 
work for women and girls could be accomplished in the detention 
ward. Still another deterrent in his plan to increase the volume of 
work for women and girls was a growing realization that the de- 
tention of male and female sex delinquents in the same establishment 
is not the way to meet the problem. 

Simultaneously with the absorption of the Mercy Hospital deten- 
tion ward was the arrival at Morrow Hospital of 40 seamen of 
the merchant marine service, transferred from the marine hospital. 
Those male patients were distributed in the wards and separate 
rooms of the remaining two buildings, hardly a stone's throw from 
the main building. A contract had been entered into with the 
United States Public Health Service to care for the venereal-diaease 
cases in this way at $3 per day per person, the State to furnish 
the salvarsan. The marine hospital, in the throes of caring for in« 
fluenza patients, crowded to the doors and crying for space, counted 
this relief of its congestion by Morrow Hospital a signal service. 
There have been from 30 to 60 seamen at Morrow Hospital ever 
since. Baltimore City also placed male patients there on the same 
terms as the women. There are usually two or three of these at a 
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time and there have been sex delinquents among them turned over 
by the police on the same terms as the women. 

The Red Cross has furnished a social worker for the seamen, a 
graduate nurse trained in medical social service at Johns Hopkins, a 
high-grade woman. By her influence and by the extension of such 
actual privileges aa the free use of the Red Cross pool table and 
Red Cross books and magazines the city^s male patients have bene- 
fited. The girls, also, have shared the -book privileges and the per- 
sonal influence. Upon the withdrawal of the Red Cross November 1 
this social woricer will become superintendent of Morrow Hospital, 
succeeding the present incumbent, a graduate nurse 23 years of age, 
who has no training in medical social service. 

It will be seen that the economic as well as the social situation is 
tangled. No part of the board's grant has been used for the mainte- 
nance of United States Public Health Service patients, but the 
financial agent points out that had the men's fund been unable to 
meet the deficit in the women's, caused by the withdrawal of the 
board's support, the hospital would have been obliged to close the 
female ward. Such an abrupt ending would have worked a hardship, 
for bad as the situation is from a social worker's point of view, and 
limited as has been the number of women and girls cared for, it is 
claimed that there have been almost as many infections cleared up 
as there have been female patients, and that the interest and skill 
of the physicians and nurses in getting them well has held most of the 
women patients as effectively as locks and bars, of which there are 
none. * * 

The three buildings are of brick. They are so disposed that a 
large part of the ground lies on one side of the main building. There 
are shade trees, and it is here that the female patients take their 
airings. The other two buildings hem in a sort of court in which 
there is an open pavilion, where the men can sit. An imaginary 
dead line is drawn between the two open spaces, which is said to be 
well policed. Both are in full view of the administration building, 
and the officers are constantly going from one building to another. 
There is nothing to prevent conversation between the men and girls 
f rorti the windows. There are no fences. The grounds stand about 
10 feet above the street level, inclosed by a stone bulkhead. 

No additions have been made to the buildings, but plumbing to the 
amount of about $4,000 has been installed. The work of painting, 
inside and out^ is now going on. 

The original capacity of 90 beds has been increased. There is 
spilce in the main building for many more beds, but it is not the 
polfcy to take more female patients than can be accommodated in 
the one ward in use. The economic reason for this has been stated. 
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The heating system and hot- water supply are adequate. A few 
more baths and showers in the men's buildings will be added. The 
laundry, which is in the main building, has a complete electrical 
equipment and there is a good drying yard. The furniture, cloth- 
ing, and bedding are adequate and in good condition. 

The separate rooms, which can be used for isolation purposes if 
necessary, and the wards are all large, light, airy, and pleasant. 
There is no recreation room for the female* inmates, but the Bed 
Cross has equipped a pool room for the men. 

Female patients are admitted on suspended court sentence, by quar- 
antine regulations, at the request of protective or child-welfare 
agencies, or they may be voluntary. Males are admitted by quaran- 
tine regulations, the voluntary method, under contract with the 
United States Public Health Service, or through foreign shipping 
corporations. The medical director is much interested in the last- 
named phase and hopes with the help of the immigration commis- 
sioner to develop a plan for the care of foreign seamen who may 
or may not be naturalized citizens of the United States. As the 
matter now stands, an American seaman employed on a foreign 
ship is not eligible for the hospital care provided by city or State 
. to which a foreigner on an American ship is entitled. 

There is no system for keeping social histories of patients. The 
medical histories are filed in the office. The clinic social worker 
who gives part-time service in the female ward keeps notes, but the 
present superintendent of the hospital has shown no disposition to 
have them transcribed. This situation will be improved when the 
new superintendent, a trained social worker, takes her post. 

With few exceptions the patients have been conunercial prosti- 
tutes. Although the agreement with the board was to admit colored 
women and girls, none have been admitted. They are still cared 
for in the general ward at Mercy Hospital. Both white and colored 
men are admitted. 

Separate e;Kamination and treatment rooms are provided for men 
and w(Mnen. 

Psychological examinations were given for several months, gratis, 
by a physician who now feels that his services should be remunerated. 
Arrangements, for this are pending. 

Hygiene ihstruction is given and educational pamphlets dissemi- 
nated. 

Maternity cases are usually cared for by the Florence Crittenton 
Home. The Exeter Street Home will take mothers with babies, 
venereal-disease cases being accepted. 

The fobd is plentiful and the officers and patients fare practically 
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There is no regular daily program for the patients. They are not 
required to work and they are taught nothing. As a rule three girls 
are employed in the laundry, one at $4 a week and two at $3, a total 
of $10 a week to the hospital for all its laundry work. One wishes 
that Baltimore had a laundry-workers' union. Because the girls 
"spoil so many things" it is planned to employ an experienced 
laundress who will teach them. This will have some educative value. 

Recreation for the girls takes the form of dancing in the ward or 
going out in the yard, which they are at liberty to do at any time. 

There is no honor system, and no religious services are ever held. 

There are no rules for visitors, nor for letters. Visits are not 
chaperoned. 

The rehabilitative work is necessarily feeble, as the clinic social 
worker is only on part time. She is to have an assistant, and the 
incoming superintendent, who is trained in social service, will increase 
the efficiency of this end of the work. The medical follow-up work 
is well done, and this naturally involves some social follow-up work. 

Statistics are not available to show what proportion of the girls 
are considered socially rehabilitated. 

The cultural opportunities show no improvement over those at 
Mercy Hospital. The girls' ward has a phonograph; the records 
are gifts of their friends. The officers have a phonograph (and a 
piano) and they are perfectly willing to lend the girls their records 
when requested to do so. 

Nine girls have run away since the hospital opened. Of these, three 
were brought back by the police. One of the deserters married the 
man who had been exploiting her. Another girl who had been work- 
ing in the kitchen where a male inmate was also assisting, disap- 
peared with him. Stories of other runaway couples are told, but this 
is the only one substantiated by the social worker. 

The personnel, which is practically the same as when the institu- 
tion started, is as follows : 

fliRlary per month. 

1 medical director I80D 

2 resident physicians (male) : 

1 100 

1 25 

1 superintendent *. " 150 

1 housekeeper 80 

3 graduate nurses : 

1 male ^— , :- lOO 

1 female 100 

1 female 75 

1 orderly 86 

1 cook 75 

1 fireman 180 
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1 derk 75 

3 laundresses 48 

(Three female patients do the laundry work. One is paid $4 a week, 

the others $3 a week each.) 
1 social worker cm part time, salary paid by United States Government 

<dlnic. 
1 social worker on fall time for the United States Public Health Service 

patients, salary paid by the Red Gross. 

The bookkeeping is done by the chief of accounts of the State 
board of health, whose services are loaned. 

The superintendent is responsible to the medical director. She is 
diarged with the immediate administration of the hospital. There 
are one- fourth as many employees as patients. 

The general appearance of the inmates is comfortable, and the re- 
lation between officers and inmates is pleasant. 

The medical work is excellent. Examinations are made by the 
resident physician; Wasserman tests by the city laboratory. Pa- 
tients remain under treatment from six weeks to six months. They 
are required, under quarantine regulations, to attend the clinic for 
follow-up treatments. The heavy work of the one clinic social 
worker is to be lightened by the addition of two new workers. 

It is expected that the city will take over Morrow Hospital No- 
vember 15. It is hoped in addition that at the same time a con- 
siderable appropriation will be made for its maintenance. If re- 
tained, the medical director, will not yield one iota of his preroga- 
tive in the men's work, but he is willing to turn over the management 
of the women's part to a mixed board of citizens and to supply medi- 
cal care, as well as maintenance, on the same basis as at Morrow 
Hospital proper. From a State fund recently appropriated, 88 
cents a day can be drawn, and the city board of charities has just 
increased its allowances for charity patients to $1.70, making a total 
of $2.58 per capita per diem available. A detention fund of $3,000, 
part of the joint fund of the State board of health and Federal 
Government under the Chamberlain-Kahn Act, can be drawn on for 
the equipment of this proposed separate detention hospital for 
women. The plan sounds feasible, and since the State board of 
health will be in a position November 15 to turn Morrow Hospital 
over to the city a going concern with a deterioration fund and an 
equipment' fund to its credit, it would seem unlikely that it will mis- 
carry. With a maintenance allowance equal to that under which 
the female ward at Morrow Hospital was originally operated, plus 
wider local interest, good social service and a suitable location, this 
branch hospital would undoubtedly serve a more useful purpose for 
a larger number of persons than could have been expected under the 
conditions existing when the board granted assistance. 
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FAIRMONT HOSPITAL, KALAMAZOO, KALAMAZOO COUNTT, MICH. 

[April 20, 1921.} 

Fairmont Hospital, established in 1914, is the contagious hospital 
of Kalamazoo County. It occupies three buildings, one for tuber- 
culosis, one for smallpox, diphtheria, measles^ etc, and the third, 
formerly used as a nurse's home, for women and girls, white and col- 
ored, infected with venereal disease. 

The venereal-disease quarantine department opened August 6, 
1918. Prior to that such emergency facilities as jails and work- 
houses were in use. The house of correction in Detroit took women 
from other counties under contract. There was a State industrial 
school for girls, white and colored, at Adrian, but no State reform- 
atory for women. The State colony for the feeble-minded was and 
still is overcrowded, with a waiting list. 

Under the present arrangement women and girls arrested for 
violation of the vice laws and found to be diseased are quarantined 
in lieu of sentence. Special cases for the period of infectivity are 
sent to the new Borgess Hospital (Catholic) at the expense of the 
county; also juveniles, if not committed to Adrian. Some Federal 
cases are still sentenced to the Detroit house of eorrectioii. Michi- 
gan now has an appropriation for a woman's prison farm. 

During the war and until recently Michigan maintained five 
venereal-disease hospitals, three for women. Fairmont Hospital 
was one. The State board of health had an appropriation of 
$300,000 for a biennial period commencing July 1, 1919. Main- 
tenance for the venereal-disease patients in Fairmont Hospital was 
requested and granted in order that the Health Department might 
provide hospital facilities in other parts of the State and so care for 
a greater niunber of patients. The sum of $15,831.19 was given by 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board for the period from 
May 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. The total cost of operation for the 
same period was $17,119.99. The State board of health made up the 
deficit. The total cost of maintenance and operation from August 6, 
1918, to March 30, 1921, was $49,680.63. Kalamazoo County gives 
free rent, medical, and nursing service. 

Fairmont Hospital is situated on a hill on the edge of town in a 
6-acre tract. The venereal-disease quarantine building is a brick 
structure, two stories and basement, above ground. Its capacity is 
for 35 patients. It is steam heated and has a hot-water furnace. 
The plumbing is modern and in good order. 

Each patient washes her own garments ; the hospital laundry does 
the linen. 

Two separate rooms are used for new patients and for isolation 
purposes. Seven large rooms, called wards, accommodate five beds 
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eachy allowing 3-foot spaces between. The light and ventilation are 
good. 

The superintendent takes the patients' own story and the State 
board of health social workers make the social investigations, which 
are card indexed and filed in separate folders in the superintendent's 
office. It is a gross misdemeanor for anyone except the superin- 
tendent to discuss social histories with the patients. The younger 
girls occupy the room opening into that of the nurse in charge. 

Mental tests were given systematically until October, 1920, by the 
State pqrchiatrist. The average mental age to that time was 10 years. 
Only such cases as seem necessary are being examined now. 

There have been 5 births and 15 miscarriages in the venereal-disease 
department. There is no other provision for maternity cases except 
the county poor farm. 

The food is very good. Each girl is served a separate tray. The 
dishes are all sterilized. 

Except ^n emergency, visitors are not allowed without a permit 
from the State board of health. 

The general housework occupies about two hours in the morning. 
Four hours are spent in making the hospital garments for the whole 
institution and in gardening; 1 to 3 p. m. is a rest period ; from 3 to 
5 p. m. outdoor exercise, including tennis and volley ball, is the 
order of the day, the recreation director from the city school depart- 
ment in charge. Alternate nights there is dancing and a dancing 
party once a month in the recreation room in the basement. There 
is a piano and a phonograph. 

Chapel is held every Sunday in the recreation room by the young 
womens Catholic mass, with communion services once a month. 

Gifts of books and magazines are frequently received. The super- 
intendent keeps about 50 books on hand, burning the older ones from 
time to time. Pictures are not allowed, for sanitary reasons. 

Special privileges are given for good behavior. The patients have 
a self-constituted police among themselves. The grounds are not 
fenced in and nothing is under lock and key. A night nurse and 
watchman make hourly rounds but this is more as a precaution 
against fire and intruders. 

The womens bureau of the police department, the medical pro- 
fession, the Civic Improvement League, the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, and the State and local health boards cooperate 
splendidly in the work of the quarantine hospital. The number of 
patients who are making good since discharge is 100, or 22 per cent 
of the total admissions to date, 446. 

The superintendent, a very fine woman with a lively, intelligent, 
and intensely human interest in her work, has full executive responsi- 
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bility, including the ^hiring and firing" of the personneL She is 
responsible to the State board of health. 

Hie treatment given venereal diseases is the regular course pre- 
scribed by the State health board. The average length of time 
patients remain under care is eight weeks. They are classified with 
-reference of disease, and assigned to special wards. A nurse takes 
the blood for Wassermann tests, which are made by the city bacteriol- 
ogist. Arsephenamine treatments are administered by the physician 
in charge (male). Hygiene instruction is given in frequent in- 
formal talks by the superintendent to individuals and groups, and 
by such speakers as are available from time to time. Educational 
motion pictures are shown weekly. 

A patient is paroled, on discharge, to the clinic nearest her home, 
policewomen and the State board of health social workers being in 
charge of this follow-up work. There are only seven repeaters 
on record. 

Forty major operations (emergency) and 15 tonsilectomies have 
been performed at the expense of the county. Dental work has been 
done for 10 girls. 

The number of women and girls giving a history of sexual rela- 
tions with soldiers and sailors is 304, or 69 per cent of the total, 446. 
Eighty per cent of this total would, if free, be a health menace, it 
is estimated. 

Emphasis is placed on voluntary admissions, of which there have 
been literally 60. There have been but 10 escapes and only 5 releases 
on writs of habeas corpus. 

The venereal-disease quarantine department of Fairmont Hospital 
is supported by the county and State, the county giving free rent, 
medical and nursing services, (he State Board of health maintenance 
on the basis of $2.14 per capita per diem. 

The work at Fairmont Hospital, medical and social, is excep- 
tionally fine, its success being largely due to the personality and 
ability of the superintendent. It is encouraging that it is to go on 
under such favorable auspices. 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OR FOREST CX>UNTY JAIL ANNEX, HAT- 

TIESBURQ, MISS. 

[March 4, 1921.1 

In May, 1918, Hattiesburg, having purchased a house for the de- 
tention of white women and girls, application was made to the 
Government for equipment. For this purpose $2,500 was appro- 
priated from the President's fund. The house was located in the 
former vice district but it was a mile from town, detached, and had 
a large yard. A combination detention house and hospital was 
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ipproTed by the Public Health office in charge of the venereal- 
disease work and an additional $500 was appropriated from the 
same fund for increased facilities. The local officials took an active 
part The military authorities had a fence built and furnished 
goards. There was much public sentiment in favor of the work, 
especially among the women of the community. 

The house had a capacity for 40 inmates. It opened December 
21, 1918, and closed May 1, 1920. During this period there were 
163 admissions. All except 8 who escaped, or 93.9 per cent re- 
mained under treatment until discharged. Four negative tests 
were required, both for syphilis and gonorrhea. All inmates gave 
t history of sexual relations with soldiers. Many of the girls had 
married soldiers. 

Although Camp Shelby closed in July, 1919, it was used as a 
demobilization center and there were soldiers until October, 1920, 
also camp followers. The police, however, became gradually less 
agressive in the matter of arrests and the expense of maintaining 
the institution for a few inmates seemed to the city and county 
unjustifiably heavy. With reluctance the officials announced their 
decision to discontinue the work. 

The institution was offered to the State and the State officials 
signified their willingness to accept on condition that support would 
be raised locally until the next meeting of legislature, when an ap- 
propriation would be made. The Federation of Womens Clubs 
was in a fair way of meeting this emergency, a large part of the 
necessary funds having already been pledged, when the president 
of the federation, out of a clear sky, killed the movement at a public 
meeting by announcing that she was not in sympathy with any plan 
that would "put a stigma on Hattiesburg." No one was prepared 
for this turn. Much disappointment and surprise were expressed 
over this leader's conception of the work. 

As the matter now stands the local officials have placed a care- 
taker at the detention house with the intention of holding it together 
until the next session of legislature, when it is hoped that an appro- 
priation will be secured for maintenance and operation. 

This detention hospital is a large frame house of 18 rooms so ar- 
ranged that one side can be used as an infirmary, with treatment 
rooms. Fourteen rooms with two and three beds each were used as- 
sleeping quarters. A sleeping porch accommodated 12 in summer. 
The infirmary was used for isolation purposes. Separate sanitary 
facilities were provided for infectious cases. There were, in all, 
three baths and three toilets for the inmates. 

The laundry was equipped with portable tubs only, but electric 
irons were in use. Each inmate washed her own clothing. 
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A recreation room equipped with a phonograph and a fairly good 
collection of bookis and magazines was on the ground floor. Light 
and ventilation were good. 

White women and girls were admitted under court sentence of 
30 to 90 days subject to quarantine regulations requiring detention 
until noninfectious. Federal commitments were made for 6 months. 

Social histories were taken by the board's field agent. The inmates 
were chiefly small-town and country girls attracted by Camp Shelby, 
10 miles distant, where more than 22,000 soldiers were in training. 
Many had married soldiers. 

Mental tests were not made, there being no equipment. 

Maternity cases were sent to Natchez to the King's Daughters Ees- 
cue Home. 

The food is said to have been good. Infectious stage cases were 
served in the infirmary. 

Chaperoned visits were permitted at any time on presentation of 
a pass from the mayor. 

The forenoon was occupied in housework, the girls' own washing 
and the laundry work for the clinic. About two hours were spent 
daily at work in the vegetable and flower gardens, under supervision. 
Sewing and cooking were taught. 

Recreation took the form of indoor games, chiefly, because the 
nearness of the provost guards made outdoor sports inadvisable. 

Chapel was held every evening, and Bible study once a week with 
church committees. Protestant ministers conducted services fairly 
regularly Sunday afternoons. The Salvation Army held prayer 
service once a week. 

Special privileges were accorded for good conduct. Insubordi- 
nates were sent to the "thinking room" on restricted diet. Two 
fractious cases had to be returned to the county jail. 

The board's field agent, in cooperation with the Travelers Aid, 
Salvation Army and juvenile probation officer, did good social work 
with the girls. It is claimed that fully one-third were salvaged. 
Several married, and others were reinstated in their homes. The 
last matron on duty still corresponds with three girls. 

The matrons changed several times ; they were practical nurses of 
uneven efficiency. At first provost guards furnished by the camp 
,were on duty, but latterly a day and night guard were employed on 
salary. 

The matron was responsible to the mayor. She was relieved from 
duty occasionally by a Salvation Army worker. 

A visiting physician from the clinic in Hattiesburg made all 
examinations. A persistent course of treatment was given in the 
detention hospital, realizing that there was no follow-up system. 
The minimum time patients were held was 10 weeks. 
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Every inmate gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers. 

The detention hospital was supported by the city and county, 
share and share alike, the State furnishing the drugs. The average 
per capita per dietn cost of maintenance was 93 cents. The total 
cost of operation and maintenance for the entire period of existence 
was, according to the mayor's books, $7,870.72. 

The attitude of the State and local health boards was good ; that 
of the police department is rated fair. 

The jail has a well-equipped clinic but the county health office 
in charge pays very little attention to the venereal-disease work. 
This condition is about to be remedied, however. The qity and 
county have just appropriated $1,000 each for the expansion of the 
venereal-disease cEnic at the Methodist Hospital. The State m to 
contribute an equal amount and under the new regime diseased 
women prisoners will be treated at this clinic, originally the Gov- 
ernment clinic. 

CffTY INFIRMARY, FEMAIiE DETENTION WARD, NOW CITY FEMALE DETEN- 
. -TION HOSPITAL (HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD), ST. LOUIS, MO. 

[April 12. 1021.1 

The St. Louis City Health Department had been running a quar- 
antine ward in the city infirmary, under obvious difficulties, for 
a period of 15 months, frpm February, 1918 to May, 1919, when 
the Interdepartmental Board came to its assistance by granting a 
request for maintenance, filed in August, 1918. Governmental 
assistance was given from May 1 to June 30, 1919, on a per capita 
per diem basis of $1.49, and contitnued to August 31, 1919, ait the 
rate of 71 cents, a total of $3,612.63. The number of patients cared 
for during these months was 124. 

In February, 1919, before action had been taken by the board, 
the health, department moved the quarantine ward from the city 
infirmary to the fourth floor of the municipal lodging house, an 
undesirable location but having a distinct advantage over the in- 
firmary in that the inmates could not escape. At the infirmary 
the fact that there were no detention facilities whatever was abused 
by the women under quarantine. Not more than 65 per cent of the 

382 admitted remained until dismissed by the physician in charge. 
The top floor of the municipal lodging house was reached by an 

elevator. The stairway to the floors below was barred. There are 
conflicting stories as to how thoroughly the hospital was cut off from 
the men's quarters below, but all agree that lack of outdoor exer- 
cise, employment, and recreation had a demoralizing effect on the 
inmates, who are said to have loafed all day on their beds, smoking 
cigarettes. The matron in charge was not a nurse and lacked ex- 
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perience in institutional work or training in any sort of social 
work. In filling out the request for maintenance blank the health , 
officer described the proposed new location as a three-story brick . 
building used by the city for a female detention ward and ^' other . 
purposes." 

Although the complement of soldiers at Jefferson Barracks (11 , 
kniles distant) , normally about 7,000, was not greatly increased dur* . 
ing the war, troop trains were constantly passing through St. . 
Louis en route to eastern .ports of embarkation, attracting many 
prostitutes of low class. Moreover the men from the aviation camp, 
Robinson Field, across the river in Illinois, spent their leave in St. 
Louis, as the nearest city offering recreational opportunities. 

In the summer of 1920 the convent of the House of the Good 
Shepherd requested the health officer to examine all the girls in its 
care for venereal disease. A number of girls were found to be 
infected. A quarantine ward was opened in the wing used for 
senior girls and a clinic and infirmary were equipped. A physician 
was appointed by the health officer to give treatments there daily. 
Diseased girls under 18 were transferred from the junior depart- 
ment for treatment and care. A separate ward was prepared for 
drug addicts. *In September the convent offered to take city patients 
at a flat rate of 90 cents per capita per diem. It had capacity for 
100 patients and could make room for many more, if necessary. For 
economic reasons the offer appealed to the city and it seemed to the 
health officer to have advantages over the location then in use, the 
most outstanding being the good facilities for recreation and occu- 
pation. It developed October 1, 1920, that the city designated the 
convent the " City Female Detention Hospital " and transferred the 
30 inmates held at that time to the new quarters. The city, how- 
ever, limits the number of patients to 35 at a time. The convent 
is splendidly organized and attractive and the influence of the nuns 
is good. 

Admissions may be voluntary. Court cases are not heard until 
after completion of treatment under quarantine regulations. Colored 
girls are not admitted. 

A modern power plant heats the building and supplies hot water. 
Separate sanitary facilities are provided for patients in infectious 
stages of venereal disease. 

All the laundry work is done in a large laundry, well equipped 
with electrical apparatus, manglers, etc., twice a week. Other days 
in the week hotel laundry work is done under contract. 

Two large dormitories, light and airy, accommodate 75 and 25, 
respectively. Drug addicts who are also diseased occupy the smaller 
•ward. Patients in infectious stages of venereal disease are kept in 

e infirmary. 
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It is not the policy of the convent to take social histories. A 
firat interview is permitted the workers of the Girls Protective As- 
sociation. Unchaperoned interviews are permitted at any time 
through a grating, but social workers are not admitted to the clinic, 
wards or any part of the convent except the office. The reviewer, 
however, was shown through the institution at the request of the 
city health officer. 

Mental tests have not been made heretofore but plans for sys- 
tematic psychological examinations are culminating. The State 
colony for the feeble-minded has a waiting list of 400. 

Six maternity cases have been cared for in the city hospital and 
returned to the detention hospital later. 

The food is rated fairly good. Strict economy is observed. Dis- 
eased girls have their own dishes which they wash themselves. 

The cleaning of the wards is done by the inmates and occupies two 
early hours daily. Oirls under 18 attend school two hours a day 
and work in the laundry, millinery department, or sewing room, 
five hours. Although it is factory work under contract, no com- 
pensation is given, despite the fact that the city pays 90 cents a day 
for the maintenance of each patient. The sisters call it vocational 
truning, which, in a sense, it is, although the patient's work is made 
commercially productive. 

Naturally, denominational religious services are not provided. 
Roman Catholic inmates are required to attend mass daily; protes- 
tants need not participate. 

The library facilities 4«r^ faurly good. Girls showing aptitude are 
given violin or singing lessons. Plays are given. Inmates of the 
detention ward share the privileges and opportunities offered the 
other girls. 

Images and ecclesiastical pictures are the only adornments. 

Special privileges are accorded for good conduct. Unruly in- 
mates are deprived of their uniforms and put on silence. The win- 
dows are heavily screened and the outside doors locked. A high 
brick wall surrounds the recreation grounds and drying yards, so 
that escape is practically impossible. 

Two nurses are in charge of the clinic, all other attendants being 
nuns. The supervising nun has the general management of the 
senior department, including the venereal-disease cases, juvenile and 
adult. She is responsible to the mother superior, who is in turn 
responsible to the city health officer for the medical care of the 
quarantined inmates. 

All physical examinations are given by the clinician. Tests are 
made at the laboratory of the city board of health. Mew cases are 
isolated for one week; longer if in infectious stages of disease. Only 
informal hygiene instruction is given. 
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The city continually objects to the expense of .keeping up a deten- i 
tion hospital, and the health officer and health commissioner are : 
unsupported in their fight for it. Funds are low, and the city offi- ■' 
cials frankly are not interested in the problem. With the limit set 2 
at 35, it is impossible to quarantine more than 40 per cent of the : 
women examined at the clinic and found diseased. The remaining 
60 per cent have to be paroled, to report to the clinic for treatment. 
For a while a follow-up worker was- furnished by the " religious or- 
ganizations" and the Bed Cross, but at present the clinic has to 
depend on the services of one of St. Louis' 16 policewomen, assigned 
to duty there. Preference is given girls under 18 in the matter of 
quarantining, only 20 per cent of those sent to the detention hospital 
being adults, and the policy being to keep the adults as short a time 
as possible to make room for more of the younger girls. In this 
way only 80 per cent remain for full course of treatment. 

The total number of women and girls admitted since the opening 
of the detention ward at city infirmary is 972. More than 700, or 
about 75 per cent, have been held for a satisfactory length of time. 
Ihe Girls Protective Association has been active in planning for. 
these and has offered them the hospitality of Euclid Houae^ its girls 
home, after dismissal from the hospital. The average number of 
inmates treated daily for the whole period of existence is 30. While 
governmental assistance was being given the daily average was 27, 
and the actual number of hospital days was 1,739. The city health 
officer, called also chief diagnostician of the department of public 
welfare, is making a brave fight to have the work increased in ca- 
pacity and improved on the social rehabilitative side, and he ex- 
presses appreciation of the assistance given by the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board. 

FLORENCE CRITTENTON LEAGUE (INC.), 4 27 WEST TWENTY -FIRST STREET, 

NEW YORK CITT, N. Y. 

In January, 1920, the officers of the Florence Crittenton League, 
with the indorsement of Jbe State board of health, filed with the 
Interdepartmental Board a request for maintenance. Private sub- 
scriptions, by which the league is supported, had fallen off and 
living expenses had soared. On these grounds financial aid was' 
requested. It was proposed, with the board's assistance, to treat 
and care for girls infected with venereal disease in the home inst^d 
of sending them to the city quariantine hospitals, as was the custom. 
The amount named as requisite for this purpose was $300 a month. 
The plan did not develop, however, and $349.50 on the per capita 
per diem basis of $1.50 for the period from March 1, to June 30, 1920, 
was the total sum given by the Interdepartmental Hygiene Board. 
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Six girls were held for trieatment during this time. A woman 
physician is in daily attendance ; there is a resident graduate nurse, 
and the institution is provided with an isolation room, but equip- 
ment otherwise is too limited to admit of holding more than two or 
three girls at a time for treatment. 

The Florence Crittenton League, established in 1890, is the mother 
house or oldest home in the chain of institutions of that name. It 
serves as a shelter for runaway girls and as a detention house for 
girls over 16 who have been arraigned in the women's court pending 
invest^tion of their cases. The Federal and city district attorneys 
and the police department place girls in the home instead of de- 
taining them in jail. By serving in this way the league forms part 
of the. social service of the women's court. Girls charged with 
offenses against chastity or held as witnesses against men who have 
commercialized them form about 70 per cent of the admissions. In 
1920 the number was 537, or 70 per cent of 776, the total. 

Medical examinations made by the board of health before admis- 
sion disclosed 180 cases of venereal disease. Ninety, or one-half of 
this number, gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers or 
sailors, or both. 

It is the custom to transfer diseased girls at once to the regularly 
designated city quarantine hospitals where they remain from 12 to 
16 weeks. When dismissed by the physician in charge they are 
returned to the home for care until summoned to appear in court. 
Exceptional cases, young girls of the first-offender type, are treated 
in the home whenever this is possible, to obviate the contaminating 
influence of close association with hardened prostitutes in the quar- 
antine hospitals. For the care and treatment of a few of this sort 
the board paid the sum of $349^50. The per capita per diem rate 
was $1.50 arid the period covered was from March 1 to June 30, 1920. 

This detention house occupies a large five-story brown-stone housed; 
formerly a residence, and located in the heart of the city. Its capacity 
is for 30. It is steam heated and has good hot- water service. The 
precautions against fire are abcotding to law. 

There are three baths for the inmates but bnly one toilet. Th6r 
laundry is well equipped. The diseased girls wash and boil their 

own clothing. ' •' . 

Two large dormitories atCommocJatci 15 beds each: An isolation 
room has 2 beds. Besides the recreation room there is a sewing room. 

The case' record system is up to date; social histories and investi-- 
gations are oil file in the office. Classificfation as to ag^ is not possible 
and very little as to character biit thfe girls are constantly under 
supervisioii. Colored girls are placed in a separate and smaller 
room. 
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Mental tests are given the majority by the court psychiatrist prior ■ 
to admission. Very low-grade mental cases are sent to the city hos- 
pital for the feeble-minded and epileptic on Eandall's Island from 
which, as a clearing house, they may be committed to State insti- 
tutional care. 

Maternity cases are sent to various private hospitals as city pa- 
tients ; if diseased, to a quarantine hospital. 

The food is good. The dishes used by diseased girls are sterilized. 

Blood relatives only are admitted as visitors. All letters are 
censored. $ 

In addition to the regular work of cleaning house the' girls are 
instructed in domestic science and in sewing. They sew in the after- 
noons until 4.30. 

The regular recreation period is from 4.30 to 5.30 p. m. Dancing 
and games are planned and supervised. Outdoor exercise is not 
provided. 

Protestant, Boman Catholic, and Jejvish services are held on 
Sundays. 

The library consists of about 400 books, besides the current maga- 
zines, usually gifts. The girls sing, led by one of their own number, 
no instruction being provided. The recreation room has a piano 
and a phonograph. WeU-chosen pictures adorn the walls. 

Special privileges are accorded for good conduct and no emphasis 
is laid on discipline. Insubordinates are returned to prison. The 
outside doors are kept locked and doors and windows are fitted with 
burglar alarms. 

The cooperation of other agencies is exceptionally good, notably 
that of the New York Protective and Probation Association, the 
Jewish and Protestant Big Sisters, and the policewomen. The per- 
sonnel of the home itself includes two trained court workers. It is 
estimated that 60 per cent of the girls are diverted from lives of 
wrongdoing. They remain in the home from two days to six or 
eight months. 

Eight officers, including the woman physician, are employed. The 
superintendent has full charge of the inside management. She is 
responsible to the house and girPs committee. 

It is the effort of the management to do away, as far as possible, 
with institutional rules and to make the place as homelike as possible. 
The average monthly cost of maintenance is $750; maintenance 
and operation, $1,350. The per capita per diem cost is 75 cents with- 
out overhead. The total cost for the year 1920-21 was $15,337.68. 

The amount of Federal aid in this case was small and made no 
appreciable change in the policy of the league with regard to the 
treatment of venereal diseases. The desirability of treating younger 
girls in the home was emphasized by governmental assistance, which 
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mmde this possible for a period of four months. The physician in 
charge says the giBatest value lay in the opportunity thus afforded 
of demonstrating the value of classification as to age and character. 
How soon the league will be in a position to develop its plans for 
treating more girls in the home is a matter for conjecture only. 

AKBOK WELFAIE HOMB FOR WOMEN, AKRON, OHIO. 

[April 20, 1921.] 

The Akron Home for Women opened April 26, 1919, for "the 
detention of misdemeanant women and girls and the treatment of 
renereally infected women and girls.'' The city jail was the only 
emergency facility for the quarantine work of the health department 
&nd it was overcrowded. In order that this situation might be re- 
lieved the board aided in the establishment of the welfare home by 
granting maintenance for women and girls, white and colored, who 
were infected with venereal disease. It was understood that the 
city woidd take over the institution later on, but funds for this pur- 
pose were not immediately available. Maintenance was given from 
the date of opening to December 31, 1919, a period of nine months, 
the total amount being $3,015.09. The number of venereal carriers 
held for treatment during governmental assistance was 96. The city 
appropriated $12,250 for the support and maintenance of the home 
for the year 1920-21. The budget for 1921-22 is larger. 

The second floor of a former rooming house, of the type known 
as a **bed house," was rented by the department of charities and 
corrections. The front rooms were set apart as offices, and a large 
room at the back was equipped as a clinic. The main part of the 
floor is used as a detention house. A corridor describes a square 
with rooms opening into it, right and left. The inside rooms are 
lighted by skylights and, except for five bedrooms, are utilized as 
bath and storerooms. All the outside rooms except the clinic and 
officers' rooms open on courts and are only fairly well ventilated. 

Eleven bedrooms with two beds each afford a normal capacity for 
22, but there have often been 44 inmates at a time, with two sleep- 
ing in each bed. 

The building is steam heated and its hot- water supply is adequate. 
The fire department considers it not wholly fireproof. The equip- 
ment of fire extinguishers and fire escapes is good, and the front 
doors are never locked, an extra precautionary measure. Five 
shower baths and four toilets are for the use of the inmates. 

The laundry room has stationary tubs and is equipped with an 
electric washing machine and electric irons. The ironing is done in 
a separate room. There being no drying yard, the clothes are hung 
on lines in the corridor, a very bad arrangement. 

106206—22 ^10 
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There is no provision whatever for the isolation of inmates in 
infectious stages of v^iereal disease, except that they sleep alone or 
with another diseased girl in the same room with girls who may 
not be diseased* 

Admissions may be voluntary or by legal commitment with sus- 
pension of sentence for violation of the city ordinance or State law 
against prostitution: Under the State health law quarantine is for 
the period of inf ectivity. 

Social histories are kept by the social investigator, who has her 
office in the welfare home. 

Classification of the inmates as to age and character is not made. 
Colored girls are placed in separate rooms, if possible. , 

Mental tests are made, though not as a routine procedure. A local 
si)ecialist examines noticeably low-grade mental cases once a week, 
and a worker from the State bureau of juvenile research once a 
month. The State institution for the feeble-minded is overcrowded. 

Maternity cases are sent to the city hospital for confinement. The 
children's aid depairtment follows up the cases, taking the infant if 
the mother has to be returned to the welfare home for the completion 
of her treatment. 

The food is good, officers and inmates faring alike. The infec- 
tious cases eat at a separate table and wash their own dishes. 

Three hours in the morning for house and laundry work and 
three in the afternoon for sewing is the daily program. No outdoor 
exercise is provided. Young Women's Christian Association workers 
tell stories one afternoon a week. Games and dancing in the rec- 
reation room are encouraged, though not planned for the inmates. 

The home is supplied with a small niunber of books, about 50, 
Magazines and papers, donations, are burned from time to time. 

A Protestant minister holds praise service Sunday afternoons 
and the girls sing under a Young Women's Christian Association 
leader. A piano and phonograph are in the recreation room where 
these religious services are held. 

Trusted girls are given special privileges, including permission to 
take a walk or to go shopping. The windows are heavily screened 
and the back door is kept locked* 

The Travelers Aid, Catholic Service League, juvenile court, and 
policewoman, known as the social investigator, cooperate actively 
and intelligently. 

The regular staff consists of the superintendent, night matron, 
housekeeper, and social investigator. The superintendent has full 
responsibility. She is under the director of the department of 
public charities and corrections. 

The clinic, as already stated, is in the welfare home. It is open 
to the public also, however. 
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All arrested women are taken to the home. Only those sent by 
the court for examination and treatment, to be tried later for pros- 
(itution, are examined on admission. Wassermann tests, in the same 
way, are not part of the routine of admission. Stranded women 
are cared for at the i^uest of the Travelers Aid, homeless women 
for the department of charities and corrections, juveniles for the 
juvenile court if infected with venereal disease, and witnesses. 

From the date of opening to January 1, 1921, there have been 271 
tdmissions for treatment of venereal disease. The average length 
of time syphilis cases are held is two weeks ; gonorrhea eight weeks. 
Only two runaways are reported. 

The estimated proportion in 1919 giving a history of sexual rela- 
tions with soldiers was one-half. The number for 1920 was negligi- 
ble* The munition plants had closed and war influences were dis- 
appearing. 

The average per capita per diem cost of maintenance is 65 cents, 
with overhead $1.73. 

The director of charities and corrections states that the Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs is deeply interested in securing a more suit- 
able location for the welfare home in the suburbs but he fears there is 
little hope of this for the present. Akron is suffering severely from 
an industrial depression which started in the spring of 1920 and it 
it not believed that conditions will improve materially for another 
year. 

There is no apparent friction between the health department and 
the department of charities and corrections, but the former holds 
the view that social service has nothing to do with health work 
and that venereal-disease control will never gain any headway 
until absolutely divorced from social service. Under very poor 
conditions good medical work and good social work are being done, 
but the fact that the two activities are not more closely coordinated 
is undoubtedly a handicap. 

CINCINNATI GENERAL HOSPITAL. QUARANTINE WARD K-3, CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. 

[April 21. 1921.] 

The Cincinnati General Hospital, established in 1915, opened a 
quarantine ward for women and girls, white and colored, who were 
infected with venereal disease, May 10, 1919. This was to meet a 
war emergency and to round out the work of the venereal-disease 
clinics (the United States Public Health Service clinic and the 
University clinic at the general hospital). 

Difficulty in securing funds foT» the maintenance of patients 
admitted under quarantine regulations and a shortage of nurses 
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handicapped the work from the start. In the fall of 1919 the city 
seriously contemplated closing ward K-^. The ayerage per capita 
per diem cost of maintenance was over $3. In response to a request 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board came to their assist- 
ance by paying at the rate of $1.50 a day for inmates held during 
the period from December 1, 1919 to June 30, 1920. The total 
amount paid in this way was $5,934. The work is still going on 
and there is no talk of discontinuing it. 

Ward K-3 has a capacity for 44 inmates. The maximum number 
held at any one time was 56. When the number of patients exceeded 
the number of beds th^ girls who were about to be discharged were 
placed in other wards to make room for new cases. March 15, 1921, 
when there were only 14 girls the quarantine work was moved to 
ward N-2. Here the capacity is for 17 only, but the overflow is taken 
care of as formerly. Both wards are modem in every way and 
thoroughly equipped. They are in the neurological building and the 
doors entering them are barred, making escape difficult. There have 
been 1,158 admissions in all. The repeaters number 480, some girls 
having been readmitted as many as seven times. 

The general hospital is a large and very fine institution, com- 
pleted in 1915. It is equipped with a modem heating plant and is 
fireproof. 

The venereal-disease quarantine ward now in use has a bath, a 
shower, and two toilets. Patients in communicable stages of disease 
use separate facilities. 

All laundry work and disinfecting are done in the main hospital 
laundry. The suits in which patients arrive are dry cleaned and 
pressed and hung on coat hangers; then xmderwear is laundered and 
put away. The hospital garments are in good condition. 

The ward comprises one large dormitory with 12 beds, 2 separate 
rooms with 2 beds each, a single room for more particular isolation 
purposes; also a dining room, diet kitchen, and treatment room. 
All compartments open into a central space, or foyer, where the 
supervising nurse has her desk and from which a view of all activi- 
ties is commanded. 

There is no recreation room, but patients go to the roof garden 
for airing. 

Women and girls arrested for violation of the city ordinance 
against prostitution are examined at the quarantine ward and held 
for treatment if diseased. This includes juveniles found to be in- 
fected with venereal disease and volunteers. All patients are held 
under quarantine regulations for the period of infectivity, their 
cases to be heard in court, after hospital discharge. 
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Social histories of the inmates are kept by the board's field agent. 
Copies are filed in the offices of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society. Only medical histories are kept at the hospital. 
There is no classification as to age, color, or character. 
Hygiene instruction is emphasized by the Cincinnati Social Hy- 
pene AsBociation. A course of 12 lectures was recently given in the 
ward by a woman physician. The board's field^ agent gives informal 
talks frequently and invariably gives individual instruction. 

Mental tests are given gratis in special cases by the psychologist 
of the city board of education. One intensive study has been made. 
The State institutions for the feeble-minded and insane are over- 
crowded and it is not easy to effect transfers. 

The Ohio Humane Society takes over the care of maternity cases. 
In an emergency the general hospital itself provides care in confine- 
ment. 

The food is good. Patients in communicable stages of disease are 
served in the isolation rooms. 

No visitors are allowed in the ward. They may be received, how- 
ever, any day in the social-service department of the general hospital. 
The forenoon is regularly occupied in cleaning up the ward and 
in treatments. There is no provision for recreation and the long 
unoccupied afternoons and evening present a serious problem. A 
nurse is always on duty but supervision is somewhat superficial. The 
lack of appropriation for occupational and recreational development 
is the chief handicap in otherwise excellent work. 

On Sundajrs the nurse in charge takes the girls to the hospital 
chapel, where both Protestant and Roman Catholic services are held. 
A rabbi visits the ward to talk with the Jewish girls. A deaconess 
leads in chorus singing once a week. 

Magazines and books are sent in by interested citizens. In a cleared 
space at one end of the large dormitory where there is a phonograph, 
the girls dance. Flowers are sent weekly by the Episcopal Flower 
Mission. It is against the hospital rules to hang pictures. 

There is no system of rewards and punishment Fractious cases, 
instead of being returned to jail, are placed in one of the strong rooms 
in the psycopathic ward. 

The social agencies of Cincinnati are very well organized and 
splendid work is being done. Juvenile cases are cared for by the 
juvenile court after dismissal from quarantine. Some are com- 
mitted to the State reformatory and others to the colony for the 
feeble-minded. Those placed on parole are so well cared for that 
few are put a second time under quarantine. This is true of the 
Jewish girls referred to the Jewish charities, also. Other agencies, 
the foremost being the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society and the 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, struggle nobly with the 
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rest but without an institution for the long-term commitment of ^ 
girls over 18, and with inadequate facilities for custodial care of ' 
the feeble-minded no marked progress on the social rehabilitative ' 
side can be claimed. The majority of the repeaters is found in • 
the groups needing long training or custodial care. Ohio has an 
appropriation for a new and much larger institution for the feeble- ' 
minded than that now in use at Columbus and the addition of a 
department for the care of convicted immoral women to the State 
reformatory for women is contemplated. The outlook, on the whole, 
is not discouraging. 

Nursing service and general supervision of the quarantine ward is 
provided for as follows : 

Supervising nurse, on duty eight hours, 7 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

Experienced nurse, on duty eight hours, 8 p. m. to 11 p. m. 

Experienced nurse, on duty eight hours, 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

The supervising nurse is responsible to the city health officer 
through the hospital superintendent. 

Wassermann tests and tests for gonococcus are part of the routine 
of admission. The nurses and internes take the blood for Wasser- 
mann tests, which are made in the hospital Ifetboratory. An interne 
gives the arsphenamine treatments under the direction of a sta£F 
physician. The average length of time syphilis cases are held is 
six weeks; gonorrhea, eight weeks. Special cases are paroled to 
the board's field agent and the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
by the jail parole officer of the department of public welfare, for 
general supervision and clinic treatment. 

The number of inmates giving a history of sexual relations with 
sooldiers is 511, or 46 per cent of the total admissions, 1,158. With 
few exceptions, all were a menace on admission. Eleven escapes are 
recorded, 99 per cent remaining under treatment until discharged 
noninfectious. 

The attitude of the health departments, State and local, and of 
the police department is wholly cooperative. 

The general hospital, including the venereal-disease quarantine 
ward, is entirely supported by the city. The average -per capita 
per diem cost of maintenance and operation is $2.89; for mainte- 
nance alone, $1.50. 

Excellent work is being done and the assistance of the Federal 
Government in helping to hold together the quarantine ward is 
thoroughly appreciated by the health department and interested 
i^ocial agencies. 

DETENTION HOUSE AliTD HOSPITAL., LAWTON, OKLA.. 

[AprU 8. ;1921.] 

Supported by popular 6ubscriptio^, Lawton opened a detention 
^^ouse for actual carriers of venereal disease in January, 1918. A 
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hrmhouse on the outskirts of town was secured, capacity 20. It was 
without modem sanitary facilities. The chamber of commerce fur- 
nidied the house, the United States Public Health Service equipped 
a treatment room and provided a physician, and the Red Cross gave 
the services of a nurse. An average of 14 women were treated daily. 
Statistics are not available as to the actual number of inmates ad* 
mitted, but the provost matron, who was active in securing arrests 
and who often relieved the matron for several da^s at a time, states 
that 100 per cent remained until discharged by the physician in 
diarge. The place was well guarded and all runaways were re- 
captured. Social work of a primitive sort was done and a number 
of girls were returned to their homes. The provost matron is also 
the juvenile probation officer, and excepting the Interdepartmental 
Board's field agents, the only social worker in Lawton. She was the 
first white woman settler. 

Later the city and county reluctantly, and under pressure of the 
chamber of commerce, appropriated $5,000 respectively for the re- 
modeling the equipment of an exhibit building in the fair grounds, 
and September 25, 1918, the detention house was moved to this new 
location. Twenty-five girls were transferred from the farmhouse. 
One large dormitory had capacity for 45 women. Baths, showers, 
and toilets had been added but the conveniences generally were 
limited and the hospital was regarded as an emergency facility. 
Only $2,000 of Comanche County's appropriation were expended. 
The Public Health Service and the Red Cross continued to contrib- 
ute medical and nursing service until the spring of 1919, when the 
county health officer took charge. The number of guards was not 
increased but the matron was given two assistants. 

Besponding to a request the Interdepartmental Board granted 
maintenance on a per capita per diem basis of 71 cents for the period 
covered from January 1, 1919 to June 30, 1919. The total amount 
given was $3,326.98. The detention-house board, appointed to serve 
during the period of governmental assistance expired when mainte- 
nance was withdrawn. Although the average daily nimiber of in- 
mates had been 26, through a sudden laxity of effort on the part of 
tine police, noticeable early in June, the number dropped conspicu- 
ously, so that when the city abolished the home there were only 3 
girls. This . occurred less than a month after the board's support 
was discontinued. The city's alleged reason for closing the hospital 
was the demand of the fair association for the restoration of the 
exhibit building. The commissioner of finance does not hesitate to 
say that Lawton never wanted so " detrimental " an institution as a 
detention house and hailed with delight an excuse for its abolish- 
ment. 
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Despite local opposition a third detention house was opened De- 
cember 10, 1920. Pressure brought to bear on the city and county by 
the chamber of commerce originated with the commanding officer at 
Fort Sill who threatened to quarantine Lawton unless detention 
facilities would be provided. The city purchased an Army building 
at Camp Doniphan for $120, sold enough lumber and building 
material to meet the expense of moving part of it to Government- 
owned land on the edge of town and the city and county appropriated 
$1,800 each for remodeling purposes. The original equipment was 
brought out of storage and the work of quarantining disease carriers 
was resumed. The county health officer again took charge and the 
former provost matron became superintendent. 

An agreement had been reached with the State board of health to 
maintain the home for two months definitely, and longer if funds 
were available. February 1, 1921, instead of a check from the State 
board of health in payment of accrued bills, the matron received an 
order to close the home. The chamber of commerce interfered, took 
active steps to recover the promised maintenance through the gov- 
ernor, and raised money to continue the work. April 5 the building 
was destroyed by incendiary fire. There was no insurance. The 
total number of girls admitted was 22. Five who were inmates when 
the fire occurred were removed to the county jail, a miserable place. 
They are being taken to the county health officer's office for treatment. 
An insurance agent, who says he is a bacteriologist, gives nearly all 
the treatments, except salvarsan, and makes all the tests. He says 
he gave a great many of the treatments to the women at the detention 
hospital. 

The city and county officials await with amused interest the out- 
come of conferences now going on between the commanding officer 
at Fort Sill and the chamber of commerce, emphatically declaring 
their determination to invest no more money in detention houses. 

The State board of health always, it is said, has been reluctant and 
slow to act. The local police department adheres to a policy of 
arresting no one on suspicion. The attitude expressed in Lawton is 
said to be more hostile than apathetic. The merchants, on the whole, 
ingenuously admit being actuated, not by conviction that a detention 
house is a hygienic and social necessity but rather by the fact that 
business brought to Lawton by Camp Sill amounts to $800,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year, the loss of which would be vital. This statement 
was made by a member of the chamber of^commerce, one of a small 
group of socially minded men whose viewpoint has been strengthened 
by the Interdepartmental Board's field agents. As the city commis- 
sioners see it the chamber of commerce is weak in permitting itself 
to be bluffed by the commanding officer into believing he would 
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quarantine the town. Only 10 years ago Lawton was a ^^ six-shooter 
town.'' A little manly resisti^nce would be more becoming, according 
to the city fathers. 

Despite many difficulties the detention home and hospital in Law- 
ton, in its three locations, has cared for and treated a general average 
of 15 women and girls daily, except for five months in 1919 between 
the closing of the second and the opening of the third. The num- 
ber of inmates rendered noninfectious during the period of govern- 
mental assistance was 178. 

Admissions were made under quarantine regulations; also on va- 
grancy changes for which a fine of $100 was imposed or 100 days im- 
prisonment on conviction. The total number of admissions in the 
three locations was 525, a close estimate. The number paroled to 
complete treatment at the clinic on the bond of responsible citizens 
was 157. Broken quarantine or parole meant rearrest. Twenty- 
eight escaped. According to the provost matron all except 2 of 
those admitted gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers. 
Social histories were taken by the board's field agent. As already 
stated, Lawton has no social agencies, the only social worker being 
the juvenile probation officer, who was formerly provost matron, an 
dderly but exceedingly active woman. 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OR ^'aNNA FIXSTROM HOME,'' 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

(January 25, 1921.1 

In June, 1917, the municipal government of Columbia established 
a detention home for women and children in a large house, formerly 
a " sporting house," in the colored section of the city. Prostitutes 
and children were cared for under the same roof. In June, 1918, 
application was made to the Federal Government for assistance in 
order that the city might better cope with the detention of actual 
and potential carriers of venereal disease. It was estimated that the 
probable cost of equipping and repairing the building for this new 
purpose and the rent for one year would be $5,000. To match a gift 
of this aitiount the city agreed to carry the expenses of maintenance 
and operation. The house, with capacity for 60 inmates, lent itself 
admirably to a division for white and colored women, 30 each. It 
was proposed to admit women and girls of any age and of both 
colors. 

Federal aid in $5,000 was given after considerable discussion con- 
cerning the condition imposed by the Government agent, namely, 
that the children be removed. The city recorder, in his capacity as 
juvenile judge, holds jurisdiction over "children" under 18 years 
of age, which led to some confusion in his interpretation of this con- 
dition. 
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The name " Anna Finstrom Home " was adopted and the work of il 
making the house ready began as soon as the children had been it 
removed. The first inmates were admitted September 1, 1918. A y 
high board fence, surmounted with barbed wire, had been built •. 
around a large yard suitable for recreation ; the interior of the house z 
had been renovated and furniture installed. Certain rooms were - 
reserved for a clinic and hospital, which were to be under care of the . 
United States Public Health Service physician. Until this depart- . 
ment was ready for use and the new plumbing installed the inmates « 
were taken to the Government clinic for treatment. 

The work progressed satisfactorily and considerable Ideal interest 
was manifested. The city officials would seem never quite to have 
been convinced of the value of the rehabilitative measures in use. 
An average of 13 treatments were given daily during this period. 
Eight inmates escaped, two were discharged to their families on con- 
dition that they report to the clinic for treatment, one was trans- 
ferred to the State hospital for the insane, and* eight were paroled, 
successfully. Three were returned to the jail as being too fractious 
to be cared for in the home. The others, including the eight paroled 
girls, remained under treatment until discharged by the clinician. 

September 15, 1919, the city, having fulfilled its agreement to 
maintain the home for a year, withdrew its support and the institu- 
tion was closed. The inmates had been disposed of gradually in view 
of this closing. Two were transferred to the State industrial school 
and three went to the Door of Hope. In November, 1919, it was 
reopened to accommodate the State school for girls, pending the 
completion of permanent quarters near Columbia. The work of the 
clinic was resumed and the Interdepartmental Board, on the appli- 
cation of the city officials supported by the State board of health, 
granted maintenance on the basis of $1.50 per capita per diem for 
city cases. The general overhead expenses, as before, were to be 
paid by the city, the clinic to be supported by the joint State and 
Federal funds. The amount given by the Government for noain- 
tenance was $3,739.50 on the per capita per diem rate of $1.50, and 
the period covered was seven months, from November 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1920, making the total sum of $8,379.50 in governmental 
assistance given the Anna Finstrom Home. 

The institution then took the name of the Anna Finstrom State 
Venereal Disease Hospital. The former superintendent again took 
charge. There was little change in the character of the work, except 
an increase in its scope making the admission of women and girls 
from any part of the State a matter of regular procedure instead 
of by courtesy of the city officials only. The State school moved out 
January 27, 1920. 
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Goyemmental assistance was withdrawn June 30, 1920, but the 
work was carried on through the next month. During this time 
interested and enthusiastic citizens attempted to raise money for its 
sapport, but before plans could be perfected it was announced that 
(h^ council had decided to fit up the third floor of the city jail as a 
detention hospital for women convicted of violation of city ordi- 
nances and that these women would be held under ihe State quar- 
antine regulations, receiving treatment in their section of the jail. 
The removal of the equipment given by the Government, including 
all the plumbing fixtures, to the third floor of the jail marked the 
passing of the Anna Finstrom Home. 

The original detention house assisted by the board had capacity for 
TO inmates, but it was equipped for the smaller number of 48. A 
large yard at the back was surrounded by a 6-foot board fence sur- 
mounted with barbed wire. 

The heating was done by stoves. Hot water was furnished by a 
boiler attached to the kitchen range. 

For the use of the white inmates there was one shower, one bath, 
and three toilets; for the colored two showers and two toilets. Strict 
care was taken that patients in communicable stages of venereal 
disease had separate arrangements. 

The laundry facilities were fairly good. In a large room there 
were three stationary tubs. The ironing was done in the same room 
as the washing. The inclosed yard served for drying space. Each 
girl washed her own clothing. 

Three large rooms upstairs were used as dormitories for white in- 
mates and two for colored. An isolation room was provided. The 
recreation room, kitchen and dining rooms, officers' quarters, and the 
clinic were on the ground floor. 

Admissions were under court sentence of 30 dkys, subject to quar- 
antine for a longer period, or until rendered noninfectious and dis- 
charged. Federal commitment terms were from one day to six 
months, pending trial. One voluntary admission is recorded. 

The only social histories taken, naturally not full, were notes made 
by the superintendent in a book of admissions and discharges. 

There was no classification as to age and character. It is stated 
that the girls were all about the same type, country girls attracted by 
the war activities, and generally reformable. 

Mental tests were made by the field psychologist of the State board 
of public welfare. 

Six maternity cases were cared for by an organization known as 
the " Door of Hope." 

Good, simple food was provided, practically the same as that for 
the officers. Girls in communicable stages of disease ate at a separate 
table, on the advice of the clinician. 
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Thirty-minute visits were permitted once a week. They were few 
in number. 

The forenoon was taken up by house cleaning and treatments. The 
girls gained experience in cooking and laundry work under super- 
vision. In the afternoons, except for a leisure hour from one to two, 
they sewed. Five nights a week two hours were given to school work. 
Becreation was not organized, but the girls played hand ball and 
other games in the yard for exercise. 

Chapel was held daily; Protestant services Sunday afternoon. 

A collection of about 100 books, with frequent gifts of magazines, 
a piano, and phonograph, helped to make the recreation room pleas- 
ant. The girls sang often under volunteer workers. 

There was no system of rewards and punishment. The second- 
story windows were barred and the outside doors kept locked. 
Provost guards were on duty. It was as important to guard against 
intrusion as against escape. 

The associated charities, Door of Hope, and State board of public 
welfare cooperated with lively interest The probation officers of 
the juvenile court also assisted. The juvenile court and associated 
charities employ a colored social worker each. Sixty girls are known 
to have taken up better live& 

The staff consisted of the superintendent, who was a nurse, a white 
matron, a colored matron, and an assistant matron or housekeeper 
(white). The superintendent had full responsibility under a board 
of directors composed of representative men and women. 

The clinician made all examinations and gave all treatments. 
Tests were made at the city laboratory. The average length of time 
patients were held was 10 weeks, syphilis cases 8, and gonorrhea cases 
12. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the venereal-disease cases 
had had sexual relations with soldiers. 

The home was supported by the city entirely — rent, salaries, and 
maintenance — except during the period of governmental assistance 
and from November 28, 1919, to January 27, 1920, while occupied 
temporarily by the State industrial school for girls, at the expense 
of the State. 

The new quarters are on the third or top floor of the jail, cut off 
from communication with the rest of the building by an iron door 
at the head of the only stairway leading to it. No one is in constant 
attendance. The jailer^s wife, employed as matron, supervises the 
cleaning up and is on duty during clinic hours, but her visits other- 
wise are irregular. The room called an office has a telephone, but 
the door is kept locked. 

The section for white inmates is comfortably furnished. The regu- 
lar prison fare of two meals is served by the jailer at the rate to 
the city of 75 cents per capita per diem, but a convenient kitchen has 
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been equipped in which a light supper is prepared by the women 
thcmseWes. The colored quarters are as yet unsettled. 

The prison bunks are in use, although beds and mattresses from 
the Anna Flnstrom Home are stacked against the wall. No chairs 
have been given as yet. The aspect is forlorn in the extreme. 

There are shower baths and toilets in both white and colored sec- 
tions and stationary tubs are to be added. 

Opinion is very clearly divided as to the real worth of the govem- 
m^ital assistance. Deploring the imminent closing of the detention 
house many citizens representing the progressive element were ready 
to contribute toward its support. They were not to be beaten, for 
four churches have actually raised money for a girPs home in which 
protective work will be done and such jail inmates received as have 
completed their treatment and are willing to be helped to reinstate 
themselves in society. In order to keep in touch with such possi- 
bilities committees from tlie churches are holding Sunday-afternoon 
religious services in the so-called recreation room for female law- 
breakers infected with venereal disease. The room is used once a 
week for this purpose, the white and colored inmates being brought 
iiL by the matron, who is the jailer's wife, from their respective 
quarters behind bars. In it the Anna Finstrom furniture, piano, 
books, phonograph, etc., are disposed in so restful and dignified a 
manner as to suggest a monument to the Government's desire to be 
.helpful to Columbia in her war-time problems. 

On the other hand the city recorder, known locally as the " Ben 
Lindsay of the South," constituting himself without reservations 
the spokesman for all the city officials, says that the Government 
created nothing but " hell and havoc " and set Columbia back five 
years. He is happy to say, however, that despite this handicap the 
city now has a permanent children's home in which offenders under 
18 years can be held^ no matter what the charge. This was his 
original intention, thwarted when the Government took over the 
detention home for women and children. And Columbia now has a 
decent jail for women, with a matron, another ideal realized. No 
thanks is due the Government for the furniture in the jail as it could 
have been bought by the city for far less than it cost to maintain the 
Anna Finstrom Home for the Federal Government. 

The middle ground taken by the State health department has been 
very carefully thought out. In the bureau for the control of vene- 
real disease it is felt that the Anna Finstrom Home was the biggest 
and most successful social work activity Columbia had during the 
war. It rounded out the work of the clinic splendidly. The fact 
that its continuance was made possible by the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board beyond the period of its usefulness as a war- 
emergency measure served an inestimable purpose when the agita- 
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tion to reopen the vice district came up last fall. The League of * 
Women Voters rallied to the colors of the fine basic principles under- « 
lying the institution and defeated the movement Viewed practi- i 
cally, however, the equipment at the jail is infinitely better than it 
ever was at the Anna Finstrom Home, at best an emergency measure, -■ 
and much more effective medical work is being accomplished than 
formerly. 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OR " CAROLYN HOUSE," SPARTAN- 
BURG, S. C. 

[January 27, 1921.] 

• I 

Carolyn House, established July 1, 1918, was an outgrowth of the 
girls protective bureau, a Spartanburg enterprise fostered by the 
committee on the protection of girls of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities, whose agent, in the fall of 1917, toured the canton- 
ment cities advocating the establishment of girls protective bureaus 
and detention houses. The citizens appropriated $5,000 from gen- 
eral funds raised to meet war needs and Carolyn House was sup- 
ported at first from this appropriation, the director of the bureau 
acting as superintendent. In the absence of any specific organiza- 
tion for the purpose the bureau undertook anything relating to white 
girls' problems. Its aim, however, was to be protective rather than 
remedial and the detention-house committee, though never inflexible, 
was imbued with this spirit throughout the life of the institution. 

The close proximity of so large a training camp as Wadsworth, 
with Camp Sevier near by, to say nothing of Camp Bragg, near by 
in North Carolina and the naval station at Charleston and Marine 
Corps station at Parris Island, S. C, made the game "fast and 
furious," according to the chairman of the bureau. The military 
and naval population of South Carolina in April, 1918, was 113,531. 

Although local war organizations, on closing, gave their equipment 
and unexpended balances to Carolyn House from time to time the 
financial situation was fast becoming precarious when the Inter- 
departmental Board came to the rescue. Governmental assistfince 
was granted in maintenance. The amount given was $1,403.78 and 
the period covered was six months, from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1919. The average daily number of inmates treated for venereal 
diseases during this time was 6, and the actual number of treatments 
given was 1,039, the total number held being 73. 

There were many disheartening features about the work, notably 
the inability to secure a trained responsible matron. Frequent 
changes were made and more than one matron is said to have played 
into the hands of crooked military and local police. The divided 
duties of the director of the bureau made it impossible for her to 
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give the work the closie attention it needed. Several regrettable 
dianges occurred in this administrative headship. 

Upon the withdrawal of governmental assistance in maintenance, 
Jime 80, 1919, the city appropriated $100 a month to supplement the 
dwindling funds of the committee. An efficient matron had at last 
been secured and the work was running smoothly when the conmiit- 
tee wns notified by the Interdepartmental Board that the director 
of the bureau, now called a field agent of the board, would be re- 
moved on the closing of Camp Wadsworth. 

The impending obligation to carry the entire burden of support 
led to a petition to the County officials to join the city in supporting 
Carolyn House. Fate was hanging in the balance when the building 
was destroyed* by fire, whether accidentally or not no one knows. 
One chinmey had a defective flue, neighbors were opposed to Carolyn 
House, which was unpopular generally, but suspicion attaches kio- 
where. The inmates, eight in number, were removed to the city jail. 
The city collected $1,000 insurance on the house and the committee 
$1,000 on the furniture and equipment. The city cut its appropria- 
tion from the budget and the county took no action. 

A petition is again before the county delegation to the 1921 legisla- 
ture, now in session, to have the law changed so that the city re- 
corder will be obliged to hold a juvenile court, and for an appro- 
priation of $6,000 for the maintenance of a new detention home. 
The city has already pledged partial support and the girls' protective 
bureau, never quite dead, collected $1,000 insurance on the equip- 
ment burned in Carolyn House. Interest is keen and the outlook 

hopeful. 

Carolyn House was an old, two-story frame dwelling on city prop- 
erty in the heart of Spartanburg. It stood in a large yard, un- 
fenced, and adjoining the so-called town lot where horse sales are 
held and farmers sell their produce from their wagons. At one time 
it had been a questionable boarding house. It was heated by open 
fireplaces and stoves. • 

Two dormitories accommodated five and seven beds, respectively. 
A separate room was used for isolation purposes. When over- 
crowded, as often happened, two girls occupied the same bed. Be- 
sides the officers' rooms and an office there was a treatment room, a 
recreation room, a dining room, and a kitchen. Officers and inmates 
had a bath and toilet each. Separate arrangements for patients in 
communicable stages of venereal disease were not possible but disin- 
fectants were carefully used. 

The laundry facilities were poor. The washing was done outdoors, 
under the trees,^each girl doing her own. 

Admissions were voluntary and under court sentence of 30 days, 
subject to local and State health ordinances providing for quaran- 
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tine and treatment and under the Federal statute, section 13, act of 
May 18, 1917. Volunteers were permitted to remain under care as 
long as willing. One girl stayed six months. No age limit was set 
but preference was given young girls and first offenders, the major* 
ity of whom came from the neighboring cotton-mill town& 

Social histories were kept and case work done by the board's field 
agent. Classification as to age and character would hardly have been 
possible in so small an institution. 

Psychological examinations were made by an Army psychiatrist 
until Camp Wadsworth closed. 

Hires maternity cases were cared for in ^ Charity HospitaL^ 

The food is said to have been good. 

Male Tisitors, except fathers and brothers, were not permitted; 
suitable visit^Hrs were welcomed at any time. 

The mornings were occupied in housework and medical treatments. 
The afternoons^ thou^ not fully organised, were usually busy. 
Sdiool woriic, two hours a day, five days a week, was conducted a 
large part of the time by a teacher supplied by the public-school au- 
thorities. Volunteers from various Protestant Bible classes tmugfat 
sewing one to two hours, irregularly. Outdoor recreation was super- 
vised by the matron and sometimes by volunteers^ Basket-ball equip- 
ment was given by a friend of the organization and the girls taught 
to play. 

All the inmates were Protestants. Sunday school* mornings, and 
song services Sundav afternoons were conducted bv church commit- 
tees of ladies. One matron used occasionally to take the girls to 
Salvation Army ser^'ices. despite the fact that the wisdom of this 
measure was doubted bv the detention-house committee. 

The library facilities were excellent, Carolyn House being next 
door to the free public library, and having the personal interest of 
tiie librarian and her assistants. Girls who had won confidence by 
their good behavior were permitted to go back and forth for boob 
for themselves and the less privileged girls. The ruins of Carolyn 
House are in full view from the library windows. 

Singing and dancing to phonograph music were encouraged. 

There were neither guards nor fences. 

The cooperation of the Travelers Aid. Young Women s Christian 
Association. Salvation Army. Red Cross^ and various church <Nrgani- 
Xitions was active. The passing of Carolyn House is depleted by 
the Travelers Aid. 

A matron, assistant matron, and housekeei>er were employed, the 
■Hilit» being responsible to the detention-house committee. 

A well-equipped treatment room served for examinations and 
all treatments except arsphenamine« the Government clinic nurse 
ynatiag Oarotyn Ho«Be daily for that purpose. Syphilis cases ware 
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taken to the clinic for treatment by the clinician. The average 
length of time patients were held wap 10 weeks. 

It is estimated that not more than 20 of the probable total number 
of admissions, 220, had not been involved sexually with soldiers or 
sailors. 

Authentic figures as to the amount of medical work done at Carolyn 
House and the actual number of inmates cared for are not avail- 
able, most of the records having been scattered or destroyed in the 
fire. It is estimated, however, fairly accurately that the average 
daily number of inmates for the entire period was 15. It is defi- 
nitely stated that only two of the inmates were free from venereal 
disease when admitted. 

It is not claimed that the character of the rehabilitative work done 
was high grade, but it is clear that Spartanburg could not have 
handled her problem without a detention house and that she could 
not have carried it on as long as she did without governmental as- 
sistance. It is also clear that the most progressive citizens are de- 
termined to have tf permanent detention house conducted in accord- 
ance with the ideals and principles upheld by the trained Govern- 
ment agents who had charge of the war-emergency work. 

A criticism of the Government, intended to be constructive, and 
expressed by several of the persons interviewed, is that " too many 
salaried agents were sent to give free advice and too little money 
was available to carry out the plans dictated." Also, the wisdom 
of the Government in removing its agents just when their work was 
becoming effective is questioned. 

January 20, 1921, Mr. John A. Law, formerly chairman of the 
girls' protective bureau : 

Carolyn House, owned by the city, was loaned for tlie use of a detention 
house and hospital. Early in January, 1920. it was burned, whether by an 
incendiary or accidentally no one knows. One of the flues was defective, 
the neighbors w-ere strongly opposed to having a detention house In their 
vicinity and the inmates were more or less restless all the time, but definite 
suspicion attaches nowhere. 

Spartanburg was cripple^l when the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board removed Miss Dorothy Meig><, whose work as director of the girls' 
protective bureau was admirable and effective. The game was fast and 
furious but Miss Meigs was always equal to it. The detention house was 
fuM to overflowing all the time but fell off after she left. Her successors 
never seemed to be able to find as many girls needing the services of Carolyn 
House as she had. The character of the work changed, developing more along 
venereal-disease lines to the disadvantage of the protective aspect. This was 
a disappointment to the committee. Support became increasingly difl^icult 
to secure and the committee was in a quandary whether to ge on or not when 
the fire occurred. Tlie medical histories and some of the case records and 
tbe books in which the current expenses were kept were lost in the fire. Mrs. 
Manning took charge of what records were saved. As treasurer she also has 
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the accounts saved. Very much interested in the work and regrets that she 
could only devote u limited amount of time to it. Desirous of seeing it 

revived. 

Mrs. W. S. Manning, formerly treasurer, girls' protective bureau : 

I have Just received a letter from the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board. ♦ • ♦ i have been intending to write the board direct " blowing 
off a little steam " as to what I really think of it Too many salaried agents 
came to Spartanburg to give free advice to the girls' protective bureau and 
detention-house committee and too little money was available to help carry 
out the plans dictated. The removal of Miss Meigs, whose salary was paid 
by the girls* protective bureau, and later of Miss Evelyn Williams Just when 
these workers had succeeded in straightening out the difficulties and organising 
the work so that it was fairly steady was unfortunate if not unfair. [This 
criticism was not in the least unfriendly, but meant to be constructive.] It 
was a misfortune that the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board was un- 
able to continue assistance in maintenance longer. It is discouraging to back 
up an enterprise that is dependent on legislative action because of the un- 
certainty. 

The history of Carol^'n House is briefly this: Miss Maud Miner, in October^ 
1917, held a citizens* meeting to arouse community interest in forming a 
girls' protective bureau. No Federal funds were available for the salarj^ of n 
director, but Miss Miner said she would secure the services of a trained worker. 
November 1, 1917, Miss Meigs was engaged at a salary of $1,800, the citizens of 
Spartanburg having appropriated $5,000 from its general fund for camp activi- 
ties for the work of a girls* protective bureau. Miss Meigs had a hard time. 
The committee was rotten. The men simply didn't count except Mr. Law, 
the chairman, who was too busy to do more than stand by, giving his prestige 
and advice. The city officials were unfair. Miss Meigs soon said she must 
have a detention house. Girls were being thrown into the Jail where there 
was no matron. There is no matron now. The house loaned by the city and 
opened as a detention house had been a questionable boarding house, twice 
raided. The city spent $500 in nmch-needed repairs and the bureau spent 
$1,000 for furniture and equipment. The city agreed to give $100 a month 
for maintenance and operation, deficits to be made up from the committee's 
fund. Then a frantic search for a superintendent began. Miss Meigs and 
Mrs. Shay, wife of a soldier at Camp Wadsworth who had had some ex- 
I)erlence In delinquency work, ran the house without a matron until Miss 
Meigs left In October, 1918. Mr. Law was deeply aggrieved at her removal 
and insisted that the work never again reached the standard to which she 
Had brought it 

Mrs. A. O. (iardiner, who suooeede<l Miss MeU*<, brought with her Miss Mertha 
Rider. The committee had expected that Miss Rider would take the position 
nf working housekeeper but she insisted that she understood she was to be 
Mrs. Gardin^*8 secretary, and the conunittee did not protest A housekeeper 
bad to be engaged. Mrs. Gardiner was Miss Neetlham's suggestion. She 
was hif^ily cultured but quite tactless. Mrs. Manning admired her fearless 
attacks on the city officials who were so antagonized that they notified the 
conunittee the appropriation for maintenance would be withdrawn unless Mrs. 
Gardiner would be removed, and that no more girls would be transferred to 
Carolyn House from the JaiL The committee as a whole failed to stand 
behind Mrs. Gardiner. The women wanted to Justify her publicly but the 
meii said "Let ber pay the penalty of her tactlessness. We must have the 
city*s support in this emergency.'* 
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Mrs. Oaitl liter and Mists Kider left March 15, 1919. Miss Needham agnin came 
to the resicue, ruDuing Carolyn House herself for about 10 days until she 
•Mired M^BS Evelyn Williams, a Soutli Carolinian, whose salary was pai^l 
hy the Interdepartmental Board for services as field agent to include the di- 
rectorship of Carolyn House. A succession of inefficient matrons was Miss 
Willinm$*8 handioap. She did wonderful work despite Mr. Lnw. The cora- 
Bittee finally succeeded in getting a really good matron. Private war or- 
ganizations on closing gave their equipment and unexpended balances to 
Ctrolj^n House. The financial situation was precarious but the work was run- 
ning successfully. Then the committee was notifieil that Miss Williams's Siilary 
voQld be paid only until Camp Wadsworth closed. The impending need of pro- 
riding again the salary of a director led to the committee's appeal to the county 
delegaUon and city ofl[kcials for a new detention house or the remodeling of 
Carolyn House and $6,000 for maintenance and operation. The plan was 
approved by both city and county but before it could be perfected the fire oc- 
forred. The girls, eight in number, were turned back to the city jail. The 
city collected $1,000 insurance on the house and the committee $1,000 on the 
(qoipment. The city cut its appropriation from its budget and the county took 
10 action. 

Nothing has beeai done s'nce until very recently when, being desirous of 
having a juvenile court and detention house, several members of the original 
committee of the girls protective bureau called a citizens* nioetinR, inviting 
Mr. G. Croft Will.'ams, secretary of the State board of charities and public 
velfare, to attend. Mr. Williams told the mooting that Spartanburg; is the 
only city of Its siee (nearly 30,000 population) in South Carolina without a 
juvenile court and stressefl the need of a detention house, and of a distinct 
program for dealing with juvenile offenders. A committee was appointed 
practically the same as the original girls* protective bureau committee, to take 
up the situation with the result that a petition has been presented to the 
county delegation to the legislature asking the county to give a house and 
lot for a detention house, also part maintenance and to change the law so 
that the recorder will be required to hold a juvenile court. The city has 
already been petitioned and has agreed to give part maintenance. The out- 
look is hopeful. 

Mrs. Manning, who was in active touch with tlie work, estimates 
the total number held at 220, only 20 of whom had not had sexual 
relations with soldiers. 

Mrs. Manning's spirit is splendid. She is progressive and fear- 
less, but handicapped by the lethargic attitude of many of her 
townspeople and committee members. She gave me much of the 
information for filling out the questionnaire but was unable to give 
accurate statistics as to the population. She referred me to the 
clinician at the venereal-disease clinic. Doctor Booth, and the Public 
Health nurse, for medical histories of the inmates. She made the 
definite statement that only two inmates were free from disease on 
admission. What records were saved from the fire were placed in 
the public library. Miss Evans, secretary of home service and Red 
Cross juvenile probation officer, has some of these records in her 
office. 
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Mrs. Manning is a sister-in-law of Governor Manning, who was in 
executive office until recently. 

January 21, 1921: Called on Miss Evans. Except for a folder 
of general correspondence the records are still at the public library. 
They are incomplete and in disorder. She has never been able to 
get any satisfactory information from them. The work at Carolyn 
House was greatly criticized, partly due to the fact that it never 
had a wholly satisfactory superintendent and that the matrons or 
housekeepers were practically impossible. The new State indus- 
trial school for girls at Campobello and later at Columbia was 
always too full to admit girls from Spartanburg. Several girls 
were sent to the North Carolina State school at Samarcand, but 
usually they had to be discharged as soon as they were noninfe<5- 
tious or had served the 30 days jail sentence. The place was always 
overcrowded. The girls' cases were tried by the mayor, who knew 
little about social work. Offenders against city ordinances are now 
heard by the city recorder, who is equally uninformed on social 
reclamation. Spartanburg needs a juvenile court and a detention 
house badly. A probation officer can accomplish little without a 
juvenile court. 

Called at the venereal clinic and met Doctor Booth, the clinician, 
and Miss (Jrant, the Public Health nurse. Both were reluctant to 
comment on Carolyn House. Doctor Booth said that there was 

ft- 

nothing but " turmoil and strife " from the start. The committee was 
composed of fine people, but the records were not kept up to date and 
impossible women were employed as housekeepers. The work im- 
* proved greatly toward the last and conditions were becoming settled. 
Wassermanns were taken at the house by the nurse, who also gave 
the treatments for gonnorrhea there to obviate as much as possible 
bringing the girls to the clinic. He himself gave the salvarsan treat- 
ments : the matron brought the girls to the clinic. He was unwilling 
to make even an approximate esiimate of the number of patients 
treated or the number of treatments given. The treatment room was 
well equipped. His reports and medical histories are filed away and 
he said he had no time to get them out for statistics. Those kept at 
Carolyn House were lost in the fire. Copies of his reports for the 
whole week of the clinic, including the inmates at Carolyn House, may 
be accessible in the office of the State health officer in Columbia. He 
said he was swamped with reports all during the war and dreaded 
the thought of them. , 

There are 26 mill towns in the county and he is kept busy. Women 
and girls held in jail are treated by himself and the nurse. The deten- 
tion house served a purpose in that the less hardened girls escaped 
confinement in the jail. The follow-up work was persistent and no 
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piri was discharged until noninfectious. There were runaways, 
however. 

Miss Grant walked several blocks with me on her way to lunch 
and gave me some information for the questionnaire. She said the 
detention house was unpopular, that it had a bad name because the 
matrons were poor and inefficient. More than one — they were always 
changing — was said to be corrupt and to play into the hands of the 
military and local police. With proper management she felt the 
institution could have been made valuable. Spartanburg sadly needs 
& good detention house. There are always young girls in the jail, 
M pitiful situation. She said she was unwilling to give even an ap- 
jiroximate guess as to the average number of treatments given. 

I went to the public library and looked through a lot of case 
records and general correspondence, but could find no statistical 
reports. Miss Bangham, the librarian, pointed out the ruins of 
Carolyn House. The broad windows of the library look out on 
the property, which is only a few feet away and in full view. It 
would have been impossible not to observe everything that went on 
there during the day. Books were sent over to Carolyn House and 
the girls were often permitted to come to the library for books. 
Originally the girls were given too much freedom. They used to 
climb out on the roof and sing popular, often vulgar, songs at the 
top of their voices. They dressed as they pleased and spoke to 
passersby from the windows and the yard. They escaped repeat- 
edly. No evidences of vo(*ational training were seen. This was 
the character of the work while the commitee had the most money 
for operation. Improvements appeared later. The girls werd 
taught sewing and to make suitable garments for themselves. They 
were kept out doors a great deal under supervision. Recreation 
was better organized and more discipline exercised. School hours 
were kept and the institution was in the way of becoming valuable 
when the fire occurred. 

]V£iss Cummings, Travelei*s Aid agent, and Miss Mahaffey, gen- 
eral secretary of the Young AA^omen's Christian Association, made 
very similar statements to the effect that Carolyn House served a 
useful purpose and that it is greatly missed. Miss Cummings par- 
ticularly feels the loss in her work. 

January 25, 1921: Interviewed Dr. Akin, State venereal-disease 
officer, in Columbia, but was unable to secure from him any statis- 
tics as to the actual number of inmates treated at Carolyn House 
nor the volume of medical work done for them there and at the 
Spartanburg clinic. The Carolyn House cases were all included in 
Dr. Booth's general report on the activities of the clinic. 

O. Croft Williams had no definite information concerning Caro- 
lyn House later than March, 1919, when he visited the institution 
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and reported six inmates, two of whom weie under 18 and foui:'^ 
over 18 years of age. Two girls had been cotton-mill operativeft ^ 
one a waitress, one a housekeeper, one a telephone operator, and-*i 
one a woman of the streets. He referred me to his report on de--v- 
tention houses in South Carolina, in the quarterly bulletin of:>: 
March, 1919, of the State board of charities and corrections. " Con* .-i 
tents : Social hygience in South Carolina." 

DETENTION HOUSE AND HOSPITAL OF THE FLORENCE CRITTENTON LFJkOUS, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

[February 18, 1921.] 

m 

The Florence Crittenton League of Chattanooga, rising to the " 
colors, left its regular work in the spring of 1918 to assist " Uncle 
Sam and humanity" in the task of interning and treating women 
and girls, white and colored, who as venereal-disease carriers were 
menacing the health of soldiers, particularly those at Fort Oglethorpe 
and (^amps Forrest and Greenleaf. 

Chattanooga City and Hamilton County contributed $5,000 each 
and the Rotarj' Club $5,000 toward this project. The original loca- 
tion of the league in town was sold and the proceeds added to the 
general fund. The entire equipment was turned over also. 

A small farm of 11 acres, in the suburbs, with a two-story dwell- 
ing, a separate cottage, and a group of greenhouses was purchased, 
and two frame buildings erected, each with a capacity for 30. The 
original dwelling and one of the new buildings served as dormitories 
for white inmates, the cottage being used for the colored girls. One 
of the new buildings was equipped as a clinic and infirmary. The 
Bed Cross furnished nurses and the Public Health Service supplied 
the services of a physician and the medicines. The city and county 
each agreed to provide 25 cents per capita per diem for maintenance. 

On the ground of need for increased facilities application was 
made for an appropriation from the President's fund. A grant of 
$10,000, recommended by the Director of the Section on Reformato- 
ries and Detention Houses, would have been made, probably, but for 
the comptroller's decision. 

Tlie hospital opened in May, 1918. Admissions were voluntary 
and by court sentence of 30 to 60 days for vagrancy. When it seemed 
advisable sentence was pronounced for 364 days. The quarantine 
term of commitment was for the period of infectivity. Federal 
cases were held pending trial. 

The capacity was for 100 inmates. There were four baths, six 
showers, and six toilets. Separate arrangements were made for cases 
in communicable stages of the disease. 
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The laundry was modern and equipped with complete electrical 
apparatus. Disinfectants were used. 

Five separate rooms served for isolation purposes. 

There was a large recreation room with a piano and phonograph 
tnd a limited number of books. A large proportion of the inmates 
were low-grade mentals with little interest in books. 

StK'ial investigations were made by board members and coopera- 
tive agencies, but histories were not kept systematically. It is esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of the inmates were from the country and 
Deighboring mill towns. There were a few waitresses and sales girls, 
a show girl, and two manicurists. The average pay of those who had 
l«en wage earners before entering quarantine was $11.80. 

At first there was no classification as to age and character, due to 
the fact that commitments were made very rapidly and no trained 
workers were available. Standards in this respect improved greatly 
ts the work progressed, however. 

Mental tests were made during the war by a camp psychiatrist. A 
study of 122 inmates gave the following results: 

Mental age below 12 years 44 

Mental age below 10 years 86 

Mental age below 9 years 80 

Mental age below 8 years 12 

Total 112 

" Six-sevenths were below the mean average score of the mental 
grades of the United States Army." The examiners recommended 
81 cases for permanent institutional care, but as Tennessee has no 
State colony for the feeble-minded, transfers could not be effected. 
The State recently appropriated $250,000 for this purpose, but plans 
are not yet on foot to start work. 

Maternity cases were cared for in the institution, the league being 
primarily organized to care for unmarried mothers. It is stated 
that an average of 12 births a month occurred. 

The food was good, the diet ordered by the physician in charge. 

Visitors were permitted twice a week. 

Three morning hours were occupied in housework. Medical treat- 
ments were usually given in the morning, also. Volunteer commit- 
tees taught illiterates, although the psychiatrist felt that school work 
was time wasted, it is said. 

Cooking, sewing, and laundering were taught by way of pre- 
vocational training. The girls worked in the gardens and green- 
houses. This distinctive feature of occupational training was never 
highly developed, however, to the disappointment of the board of 
directors. This was because of the view held by the physician in 
charge that overexertion while under treatment retarded recovery. 
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Two hours a day of supervised recreation in the open air were 
required. There was too much time for leisure, which was often 
inadequately supervised. 

City ministers, Protestant, held services Friday afternoons, and 
Sunday school was conducted Sundays by church committees. 

Except for one " thinking room," there was no provision for the 
actual detention of inmates. Troublesome cases, uncontrollable by 
the superintendent, were returned to jail. 

Among the cooperating agencies were the associated charities, 
Travelers Aid, Young Women's Christian Association, and juvenile 
court. The board's field agent found both individuals and organized 
societies responsive and interested. The league's annual report for 
1918-19 states that " 20 per cent of the inmates were restored to their 
homes. Two were sent to school in another part of the State, several 
were transferred to other institutions, several secured positions, and 
a few married." Actual statistics are not available. 

Besides the superintendent, two assistants, a colored matron, a 
cook, and night watchman were employed. 

Tests for venereal disease were part of the routine of admission. 
Patients were carefully classified in separate wards. Blood for 
Wassermann tests was taken by the clinician. Salvarsan treatments 
were given by the clinic nurse. All treatments were given at the 
detention hospital. The average length of time patients remained 
under treatment was six weeks. 

It is stated that 100 per cent of the total number of admissions 
gave a history of sexual relations with soldiers. 

Since a grant from the President's fund was made impossible, a 
request for maintenance was approved after a delay of several 
months during which time the Director of the Section on B«form- 
atories and Detention Houses sought to bring up the standards in 
the matter of classification as to disease and the use of separate sani- 
tary facilities by diseased patients. The women on the board were 
fine, but they were not trained for so huge an undertaking. They 
could see what was wrong, but they were unable to cope with the 
situation unaided. They resented the suggestions of the Government 
agent at first. The physician in charge took absolute authority, ad- 
mitting and discharging arbitrarily. The first nurse was untidy. 
There was a lack of cooperation between the Public Health Service, 
the city, and the board of directors. All this was greatly improved, 
however, as the work progressed. The Interdepartmental Board 
finally gave maintenance for the period from January 1 to June 30, 
1019, to the amount of $5,237.64, on the per capita per diem basis 
of 71 cents. The number of patients cared for during this period 
w^s 370. 
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The institution was destroyed by fire in August, 1919, after six 
months of service as a quarantine hospital and detention home. 
The total number of admissions was 667. 

The total receipts, not including the $5,237.64 granted by the 
board nor maintenance given by the city and countj' on the per 
capita per diem basis of 25 cents each, were : » 

Hamilton County $5,000.00 

City of Chattanooga 5,000.00 

Rotary Club 5, 000. 00 

Sale of former location 5,000.00 

Private subscription for maintenance ^- 4,770.18 

Total 24, 770. 18 

The work was not imiformly good. Inability to secure a trained 
superintendent was another serious handicap in the beginning. 
Early in 1919, however, a special agent of the board reported that 
discouraging features were being overcome and that the institution 
pronciised to be one of the good detention houses. 

When the fire occurred, the inmates of the home were transferred 
to the county jail in Chattanooga. The quarantine work was taken 
up a little later by the health department and a new group of inter- 
ested citizens and is still going on in a fairly well-equipped section 
of the jail. The Florence Crittenton league resumed its original 
work in a small building undisturbed by the fire and is now caring 
for 12 girls under one superintendent. Examination for venereal 
disease is a matter of routine, and the care and treatment of diseased 
girls has become part of the work of the league, an accomplishment 
directly attributable to governmental activities along that line. 

A particularly heavy problem was met in fine spirit in Chatta- 
nooga. Although the emergency hospital was burned in August, 
1919, the quarantine work practically covered the period of demob- 
ilization so that it may be said to have served the war emergency 
effectively. 

VENEREAL Qt^ARANTINE HOSPITAL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

[February 10, 1921.1 

Governmental assistance in maintenance was promised this de- 
tention hospital from the date of its opening, November 6, 1919. 
An appropriation of $8,600 was made from the International Social 
Hygiene Board's fund to cover a period of four months, from 
November 6, 1919, to March 81, 192(). A similar amount was given 
for the next three months or until June 30, 1920, making a total grant 
of $7,200. 

The original detention hospital in Chattanooga, to which the board 
gave maintenance from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919, was 
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destroyed by fire in August, 1919. The Florence Crittenton League, 
which had expanded to meet the war emergency, gave up the deten- 
tion and treatment of women and girls infected with venereal disease 
and settled down to its regular work after the fire. This left Chatta- 
nooga without detention facilities. A committee of representative 
citizens, supported by the State and local health departments filed 
with the board an application for maintenance, a location having 
been secured in the county jail for the care and detention of white 
women and girls and space in another section of the jail for colored 
women and girls. The third floor had been leased by the city from 
the county for a nominal sum, wath an agreement that " light, heat, 
janitor service, and laundering of bed linen and toAvels " would be 
furnished by the county. The agreement further provided that 75 
cents per capital per diem would be paid the county^ for meals fur- 
nished the patients of the quarantine hospital and for the matron and 
her staff. The city was unable to pay this rate because its budget 
was made out prior to the time venereal-disease work was organized, 
and for this reason governmental assistance was given. It was 
estimated that $1.50 per capital per diem would be required to pay 
the sheriff and to provide additional and more suitable food than 
mere prison fare for the venereal-disease patients. 

The quarters in the jail occupied as a detention hospital for white 
women and girls are on the top floor, fairly well lighted and ven- 
tilated. Four wings open into a central space, with a stairway to 
the floor below. At the foot of the stairs a barred door shuts out the 
rest of the jail. The floors are concrete. 

The capacity is for 35. The building is steam heated and fireproof. 
The plumbing is modern and in good condition. There are 4 baths, 
and 15 toilets, 1 in each compartment, or cell. Each inmate is 
required to bathe once a day and to wash the tubs with disinfectants. 

The bathtubs are used by the inmates for washing their own cloth- 
ing, also with the free use of disinfectants. Electric irons are pro- 
vided. Sheets and towels are sent to the jail laundry. Gingham 
aprons are furnished, but the girls are not required to wear them if 
they prefer their own clothing. 

In the 15 separate compartments, in the four wings, the cots are 
disposed, two to five in each. There is no special provision for the 
isolation of infectious cases. The girls move freely throughout the 
whole floor. One compartment is fitted up as a diet kitchen, another 
as a treatment room. The matron has a suite of two rooms and 
bath. There is no recreation room. The girls congregate in the 
small central space at the head of the stairs leading to the floor below. 

Colored women and girls are held in a corridor of cells in the base- 
ment, damp in winter and poorly lighted. In the winter months 
they are removed to a corridor on the second floor, also dark and 
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poorly ventilated, but dry. Both spaces have capacity for 25. The 
regular cell bunks are used. , 

There have been 4 voluntary admissions. The total number of 
admissions to January 1, 1921, was about 250. Thirty to sixty days 
is the term of commitment on vagrancy charges subject to quaran- 
tine for the period of infectiousness. State and Federal cases are 
admitted. 

Except for the social histories taken by the board's field agent^ 
none are kept. 

The younger girls sleep in a separate wing, but all mingle during 
the day. 

Mental tests a^e not made. 

The food is fairly good. In addition to the regular prison fare 
of three meals a day, sugar is supplied and milk for the sick girls. 
Supper, which the girls prepare themselves to supplement the sand- 
wich sent by the jailer, is the best meal of the day. The food for 
this meal is bought by the superintendent and paid for by the State 
health department at the rate of 25 cents per capita per diem. Dur- 
ing the period of governmental assistance much better food could be 
supplied. Strict economy has always been the practice. Many gifts 
of fruit and other food are received from friendly individuals and 
societies. Each girl has her own tin plate. 

Visits from parents and relatives are permitted twice a week. Co- 
operating agencies may send visitors at any time. They are 
specially welcome in the evening. All visits are chaperoned by the 
matron in charge except those of attorneys to their clients. 

Six a. m. is the hour for rising. Two or three hours are occupied 
in cleaning up for the day. Practically the whole forenoon is taken 
up by treatments and laundry work. In the afternoon the girls take 
turns at making aprons or piecing quilts on the sewing machine in 
the matrons sitting room. The others are given hand sewing to do. 
Several church organizations are planning to furnish more sewing 
for them. There is too much time for leisure. There is no planned 
recreation. The girls sing and dance when permitted by the ma- 
tron. There are no books and no pictures, but the church committees 
raised money for a phonograph. A volunteer teaches the illiterates 
once a week for two hours. 

Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons various church com- 
mittees hold services. 

For all the social work with the inmates, plans for returning them 
to their homes, or the finding of employment for them on discharge, 
the superintendent depends on the board's field agent, who has the 
cooperation of the associated oharities. Travelers Aid, Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, juvenile court, in fact nearly all the 
social agencies in Chattanooga and all the churches. During the 
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period from April 19, 1920, to January 1, 1921, the only time for 
which statistics are available, one girl married, employment was 
found for four, six were returned to good homes, and three were en- 
gaged by the city on discharge as attendants in the city venereal- 
disease clinic. 

Originally a day and a night matron were employed, nonresidents. 
Xow a white and a colored matron are on duty continuously, each in 
her own section. The white matron is the supervisor. She is re- 
sponsible to the " special health officer in charge of venereal-disease 
work." She is a woman of remarkable poise, native ability, and 
human insight. She is said to have a strong influence for good over 
the inmates and to be able to enlist the active interest of churches 
and organizations. 

Tests for venereal disease are made by a physician at the city 
jail as soon after city or county arrests as possible. State and Fed- 
eral cases are examined at the quarantine hospital, also by a physi- 
cian. Tests are made at the citv laboratory. Salvarsan treatments 
are given by the physician in charge; the superintendent gives all 
other treatments. She is an undergraduate nurse. The average 
daily number treated is 42. Patients remain under treatment from 
one to five months, sometimes longer. Noninfeiftious syphilis cases 
are often paroled to report to the clinic for follow-up treatments. 

One hundred per cent of the inmates would, if free, be a menace 
to the health of soldiers, sailors, and civilians. 

The financial agent, who is also the ^* special city health officer, 
etc.," says that until lately 75 per cent of the inmates remained until 
dismissed noninfectious. Of late there has been trouble with habeas 
corpus proceedings, so that not more than 50 per cent remain until 
dismissed. At the next legislature the State health laws will be so 
amended as to remedy this difficulty. In the meantime it would seem 
unwise to antagonize by contesting. 

With the most limited facilities the venereal quarantine hospital 
is doing good work. There is room for improvement, but under the 
circumstances the situation is well handled. The community is in- 
terested, visitors go freely and frequently to the jail, and the local 
health department is thoroughly appreciative of the governmental 
assistance which made it possible to establish the hospital. 

DETENTION HOME AND HOSPITAL OR SHELBY HOSPITAL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

[April 13. 1921.] 

January 1, 1919, the Memphis war committee on protective work 
for women, known as the vice-control committee, executed a lease 
at a monthly rental of $100 of an old frame building in Memphis^ 
formerly used as a sanitarium for drug and liquor addicts. About 
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815,000 had been raised by popular subscription, part of which was 
used in establishing at this location a detention house and hospital 
for '' the care of venereally infected w^hite women and girls, chiefly 
delinquents." In this campaign for funds the interest and copera- 
tion of the Federal (Jovernment was counted on, the Government 
agent who investigated the situation having recommended that $5,000 
for maintenance be appropriated from the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board's fund. It was understood that the city and county 
would each provide 25 cents per capita per diem for the same pur- 
pose^ but this was never effective. Although a few girls were ad- 
mitted it was not until May that a physician was secured for the 
treatment of the inmates. The vice committee's funds carried the 
institution until June 1, 1919, when an appropriation from the 
board was given on the basis of $2.03 per capita per diem for the 
month of June, $650.29. Maintenance was given for a year after 
that, to June 30, 1920, at a flat rate of $1.50 a day. This was sup- 
plemented by the vice committee. A total of $5,308.66 was given for 
a period of thirteen months by the board. Although the institution 
had a capacity for 28, the maximum number held at any one time 
was 22. The average daily number held was 12. The records were 
not kept up and statistics as to the number who remained in the hos- 
pital until dismissed by the physician in charge are not available. 
The building was a ramshackle affair and the girls escaped fre- 
quently. Many others were released on writs of habeas corpus. 

The courts had promised to sentence women under the State law 
against vagrancy for a period of 11 months and 29 days, when this 
would be desirable. It is not clear that this promise was ever car- 
ried out. The fact that women would have to be boimd over to the 
criminal court and wait for their cases to come up, thus offering 
them an opportunity to leave Memphis, made the whole procedure 
inadvisable. Memphis has no city ordinance against prostitution. 
Tennessee has no vice repressive laws and the State health board 
at that time had only a ruling on venereal-disease control. The at- 
titude of the city officials, including those of the local health de- 
partment, was generally apathetic, according to the chief of the 
women's protective bureau, and the police had not yet been educated 
out of a prejudice against arresting women. The chief of the 
women's bureau, who was the vice committee's agent in tlie establish- 
ment of the detention house and its subsequent operation, was origi- 
nally an agent of the Commission on Training Camp Activities. She 
states that her efforts to hold diseased women for treatment were 
hampered at every turn by opposition or apathy. 

A new city administration pledged itself in January, 1920, to take 
over the hospital as soon as its health program would be adopted. 
On the strength of this agreement, the old building in which the 
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hospital was located having been condemned by the fire department, 
the vice committee took a lease at $60 a month on another house, 
intending to put it in order and equip it suitably. This house was 
never occupied for the reason that the new city health officer, or 
superintendent of the health department, refused to have anything 
to do with the program on the ground that Tennessee had only a 
ruling on venereal-disease control. The vice committee paid rent on 
the unoccupied property, according to the terms of the lease, until 
March 1, 1921. 

The sad story of Shelby Hospital came to an end, then, June 30, 

1920. The inmates were transferred to the House of Good Shepherd, 
the sisters having agreed to take them. The more hardened types 
are still sent to the workhouse, as formerly. 

It is felt that in terms of infections cleared up or girls restored to 
society the good accomplished by governmental assistance was neg- 
ligible. The detention house was effective only as it served as a con- 
crete objective, a living demonstration of what can be and ought 
to be done. The introduction of venereal-disease treatments into the 
workhouse and the House of Good Shepherd is part of the gain in 
an uphill fight by a few. The passage by the legislature, April 9, 

1921, of a venereal-disease control bill and an appropriation of 
$26,000 for the biennial period makes the future bright, despite the 
vetoing of the vice-repressive bill. The men's clinic and the clinic 
for women (volunteers) at the out-patient department of the city 
hospital will go on and eventually, it is hoped, Memphis will have a 
venereal-disease ward in the general hospital. Shelby Hospital could 
not have been carried on without governmental assistance. Inasmuch 
as it undoubtedly blazed the trail for better things it can hardly be 
reckoned a failure. Memphis has a well-organized womens protec- 
tive bureau and practically all the women and girls under care, 
whether arrested or not, are urged to be examined and treated. The 
need for a quarantine hospital to round out this work is too urgent 
to escape recognition much longer. 

crrr farm, venereal-disease isolation hospital, Houston, tbx. 

[March 9. 1921.] 

The city of Houston set apart a group of small buildings on its 
city prison farm for a venereal-disease isolation hospital for women, 
white and colored, and $1,500 was appropriated from the President's 
fund, on the recommendation of the Government agent, for addi- 
tional equipment to include hospital facilities and arrangements for 
hot water for bathing and laundry purposes. The institution opened 
in August, 1918. One year later it was burned to the ground; a 
feeble-minded inmate started the fire. There was no insurance. 
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The city promptly arranged to continue the work in a wing of the 
municipal hospital. The only change in character was that colored 
patients were no longer admitted. 

August 8, 1920, an incendiary fire again occurred, destroying the 
hospital wing. The inmates were taken to the county jail and kept 
there under unfavorable conditions until December 20, 1920, when 
they w^ere removed to the present location, namely, the abandoned 
post-office building at Camp I^gan. To the $4,000 insurance col- 
lected on the hospital fire the city had added $3,000 and remodeled 
and equipped this building. After the second fire some doubt was 
expressed as to the wisdom of continuing the work, but this was 
quickly overcome by the superintendent of the venereal-disease clinic 
who argued that the clinic might as well close if it could not have a 
quarantine hospital to round out its work. 

In granting assistance to establish the original quarantine hospital 
on the city farm it was required by the Government (1) that a 
woman matron be in full charge of the women, their work, recrea- 
tion, discipline, and daily household duties; (2) that an assistant 
matron and a graduate nurse be employed; and (3) that all male 
prisoners be removed to other quarters on the farm. 

The group of buildings thus set apart included one cottage for the 
matron and her assistants, one each for white and colored women 
and one for separate treatment, recreation and dining rooms. The 
capacity was for 125, 55 white in two dormitories and 70 colored 
in three, with single rooms in both cottages for isolation purposes. 
City Farm, containing 313 acres, is 9 miles from Houston. 

The cottages for white and colored patients were equipped with 
four baths, four showers, and four toilets each, an adequate number 
for classified use. The laundry was a well-appointed room. Elec- 
tric irons were used. Each girl washed her own clothing. 

Admissions were voluntary in several cases, but usually under 
court sentence of 30 to 60 days subject to quarantine regulations until 
rendered noninfectious, the average length of time patients were 
held being 10 weeks. Federal cases were cared for and treated pend- 
ing trial by Federal court. 

Social histories were taken by the workers of the social-measures 
bureau of the Houston Foundation and modem case work was done. 
The records were filed systematically in the offices of the bureau. 
Mental tests were not made. 

The municipal hospital and the Florence Crittenton Home cared 
for maternity cases. 

Three good meals a day were served : officers and inmates had the 
same food. 

There were no rules for visitors. The farm was remote enough 
from Houston to make calling difficult and infrequent. 
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The general house and laundry work occupied the mornings. 
Two or three hours in the afternoon were spent in gardening. 
Neither recreation nor leisure were planned. 

Chapel was held evenings regularly and constituted, with occa- 
sional Sunday services, the religious observances. 

Many gifts of books and magazines were received. With the 
cooperation of the public library the hospital was well supplied 
with good reading matter. There was a phonograph. 

The windows were barred and the inmates were kept under close 
supervision w^hile out of doors. 

Cooperating agencies were the social-service bureau of the Hous- 
ton Foundation, a fine organization, the Travelers Aid, Salvation 
Army, Young Women's Christian Association, and the policewomen. 

The personnel consisted of the superintendent, or matron, an 
assistant matron, a graduate nurse and a day and night guard. 
The superintendent had full charge of the hospital for women. 
She w^as responsible to the chief of police. 

Of the 450 inmates admitted during the year 53 escaped. Eight- 
een habeas corpus cases were fought and won. When the fire oc- 
curred 24 were transferred to the detention house in Houston, 
another beneficiary of the President's fund serving as a clearing 
house and for the care of juvenile white girls as well as those over 
18. Thirty-nine others were paroled, of necessity, to report to the 
clinic. The clinic employs an efficient follow-up worker, who has 
police and sheriff power. 

At the city farm all examinations were made by the physician in 
charge, who also administered the arsephenamine and mercury 
treatments. Tests were made at the city laboratory. The medical 
treatment was persistent and thorough, the average length of time 
before discharge being 10 weeks. Several stubborn cases remained 
under treatment 4 months. A history of sexual relations with sol- 
diers or sailors was given by every woman admitted. The average 
daily number of treatments given was 65, with a maximum of 127 
and minimum of 63. 

The average per capita per diem cost of maintenance was 98 
cents. The total expense was part of the city budget for venereal 
disease work, including the clinic, so that no separate statement was 
available. 

The present quarters accommodate 25 women. Wide covered 
porches face a large yard two ways. The yard is inclosed in a 
high board fence surmounted with barbed wire. Besides the one 
enormous dormitory there are two separate rooms for isolation pur- 
poses. The beds in the dormitory are arranged on both sides of 
the room so that the central space may be utilized as a sitting room 
and for indoor recreation. 
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The general program of administration is quite like that of the 
isolation hospital at the city farm except that the inmates refuse, 
under the present management, to work. The superintendent of 
the clinic, who is also superintendent of the hospital, is trying to 
secure a trained matron who will influence and interest them. The 
staff, consisting of a matron, an assistant, a graduate nurse, and two 
guards, is now responsible to the city health officer through the 
superintendent, who is nonresident. 

There have been 43 admissions with only two Escapes. 

The regular per capita per diem cost of maintenance is 75 cents, 
supplied by the city. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of the total number of young 
women cared for since the hospital opened at the city farm came 
from broken homes. One inmate was a graduate of the Texas 
State University, according to the records. She was restored to her 
home and married recently. 

Houston is fearlessly carrying out the governmental program 
in an admirable way, adhering not only to the principles but to the 
technique advocated. 

DETENTION HOUSE OR " THE LODGE," HOUSTON, TEX. 

[March 8, 1921.] 

Aided in its establishment by a grant of $600 from the President's 
fund, this small institution opened August 15, 1918, for the pur- 
pose of detaining and temporarily caring for arrested girls and 
women awaiting medical examination and trial. It is also aimed 
to protect young girls. The function was that of a clearing house. 
Juvenile offenders were restored to their homes, if suitable, com- 
mitted through the juvenile court on indeterminate sentences, to the 
State training school for girls, or the Harris County School for 
Grirls, or employment was found for them. Girls over 18 were sent 
to the city farm, also a beneficiary of the President's fund, for the 
period of their infectivity. The number of admissions to December 
20, 1919, when the location and the character of the work changed, 
was 267. Venereal diseases were not treated at the institution, 
but girls whose cases were awaiting disposition were taken to the 
clinic daily. 

The financial agent reported January 18, 1919, the expenditure of 
$246.25 for rent. The city took over the institution May 1, 1919, and 
the social-service bureau now states that the balance, $353.75, was 
used for rent also. This was in accordance with the Government's 
intention. For maintenance and operation, the city, county, and 
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chamber of commerce contributed $1,000 each. The average per 
capita per diem cost of maintenance was $1.07. 

The location chosen was a six-room cottage in the residential sec- 
tion, at a monthly rental of $40. 

The matron was responsible to the chief of police. The social- 
service bureau of the Houston Foundation took charge of the rehabili- 
tative work. Its report for the period from November 1, 1918, to 
May 1, 1919, statei^ that 122 girls were sent home on release and 18 
transferred to other institutions for girls. Six maternity cases are 
recoided. The number giving a history of sexual relations with 
soldiers was 212, or about 80 per cent. 

December 20, 1919j the institution was moved to more commodious 
quarters. The Salvation Army hut at the entrance to Camp Logan 
was secured at a monthly rental of $75. The name was changed to 
"The Lodge." The lower floor is used for the temporary care of 
patients released from the isolation hospital and for women and girls 
needing protection. Constructive social work is done. A matron is 
in charge. There is a strong room in which girls may be temporarily 
confined under order of the court. The total number of admissions 
is 102. 

The upper floor of The Lodge is used for the care and treatment 
of children infected with venereal disease. The physician in charge 
of the venereal-disease clinic pays regular visits and a practical nurse 
is in constant attendance. Eleven children are under care at this 
time. These two departments have separate culinary arrangements, 
separate sanitary facilities, and are in no way connected. Great care 
is taken to keep them distinct from each other, as the social-service 
bureau realizes that the policy of having delinquents and children 
under one roof is open to criticism. For lack of space elsewhere the 
experiment of caring for children in this way is being tried out at 
The Lodge. It may develop that the entire building will be used 
• for the children's work, or it may seem wise to establish a separate 
location for them. Meantime The Lodge is serving a dual purpose. 

As a clearing house this institution undoubtedly accomplished its 
aim. It is still functioning in its original capacity, plus the added 
features already mentioned, and as it is under the supervision of the 
Houston Foundation, an organization with high standards, there is 
every reason to believe The Lodge will prosper. 

LIVE OAK FARM, A DETENTION HOSPITAL, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

[March 12. 1921.] 

Application for assistance in establishing a detention camp which 
would be a hospital ward for the treatment of venereal diseases in 
women and girls who were a menace to the health of the Military 
Establishment was made in May, 1918. San Antonio had a par- 
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ticularly pressing problem owing to the numerous military and avia- 
tion stations near by. 

A site on the city and county poor farm which comprises about 
800 acres, offered for the purpose, was rejected by the Government 
agent because of its proximity to the juvenile training school for 
boj's. A suburban property of 20 acres and a fine building, for- 
merly the automobile club, was agreed upon as suitable and an ap- 
propriatit^n of $15,000 from the President's fund was reconmiended 
for its purchase. In order to secure the property, the mayor bought 
it in at sheriff's sale and, according to the records in the county 
clerk's office, sold it to the city of San Antonio and Bexar County, 
August 24, 1918, for $12,955.42. 

After considerable controversy as to the conditions on which gov- 
ernmental assistance would be given $15,000 was finally sent the 
governor " for the payment of the purchase price of the city- farm 
property of San Antonio. " A condition was that if the " city-farm 
property should be diverted from its original use — the isolation and 
custody of female delinquents whose detention is necessary as a 
health measure for the safety of the Military Establishment — the 
amount of the appropriation will be returned to the Treasurer of 
the United States through the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities. " The county health officer was named as the disbursing 
agent. 

The spirit of the agreement with the Government was kept and 
Live Oak Farm was operated and maintained according to its terms 
until August 1, 1920, when the inmates were transferred to the city 
jail. It became known in November, 1919, that the city had trans- 
ferred its interest in the property £b the county and that the original 
building would eventually be used as the administration building for 
a county juvenile training school for girls to be known as the 
Joske Memorial Home. The erection of a new building about 100 
feet away was commenced about that time. The county officials in- 
terviewed contend that they never intended to carry on the work of 
the institution as a detention hospital after the close of the war, 
and that they know of no contract with the Government which 
lK>und them to such a plan. 

One of the conditions upon which the money was granted was 
that a committee be appointed to manage the farm. Although 
absolute delegation of authority to any body of citizens or committee 
is illegal under the laws of the State of Texas, such a committee was 
appointed and rendered effective service until the institution was 
closed as a detention hospital in August, 1920, '^ nearly two years 
after the armistice," as pointed out by the local officials. Faithful 
to the principles laid down by the Government agent, the women on 
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this committee refused to consider the offer made by the city and 
county to erect a detention hospital at the county poor farm and 
they carried their point despite the fact that they were urged by 
the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board's agents to withdraw 
their objection to the poor-farm site on condition that the new hos- 
pital be built as far as possible from the boys' school. The request 
of the women of the community that a wing be added to the city 
and county hospital was denied on the ground that it would entail 
prohibitive expense. No action was taken and late in July, 1920, 
when it was announced that Live Oak Farm would be closed, the only 
place available for the quarantine of women was the city jail. Seven 
inmates were removed there August 1, 1920. The quarters occupied 
were fitted up in 1919 for the detention of juveniles. There is no 
nurse in connection with this jail. Three matrons take eight-hour 
duty. The women are without proper care and no food is provided 
except the regular prison fare. Part of the hospital equipment from 
Live Oak Farm has been installed and a doctor and nurse give daily 
treatments. The capacity is for 30 inmates. The average daily 
number of inmates is 18. There is still some agitation in regard to 
securing more suitable quarters. 

The Joske Memorial Home has an experienced superintendent of 
proven ability and it is the ambition of the officials to build up " the 
best institution in the State." The formal opening will occur March 
22. Seven girls have been admitted and are being trained to be 
leaders of 40 others now held at the House of the Good Shepherd. 
Diseased girls will be treated at the city and county hospital, by 
special arrangement, before they actually enter the school. Exami- 
nation for venereal diseases will be part of the routine of admission. 
Much gratification is expressed in having so fine an institution for 
the education and training of girls. 

Live Oak Farm admitted 800 women and girls. Its capacity was 
. for 100. Three large dormitories served for the classification of 
white, colored, and Mexican patients. There were seven baths, 
seven showers, and six toilets, allowing special arrangements for 
infectious cases. Spacious verandas and beautiful, well-shaded 
grounds were part of a general attractiveness of the place and 
served well for open-air exercise. There was a large recreation 
room and a sewing room, besides. 

Under court regulations commitments were on suspended sentence 
for the period of infectivity, or to work out a fine at $1 a day, for 10 
to 100 days. A few admissions were voluntary. 

Social histories and case records of inmates were kept by the 
board's field agent only. 

Camp psychiatrists gave mental tests for a short period. 
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Maternity cases were cared for by cooperating agencies equipped 
to take them in. The county hospital took several. Good food 
was provided on the per capita basis of $32 a month, or $1.06 a day, 
the city and county sharing the expense equally. 

Visitors were required to present a permit from the county health 
officer, to whom the superintendent was responsible. 

The daily program included about two hours of housework and 
two of sewing under supervision. The patients were out doors 
nearly all day. Becreation, always supervised, lacked system. 

Chapel was held daily and Sunday services were regular, under 
Protestant and Soman Catholic auspices. 

The Carnegie Library sent 50 well-chosen lx)oks fortnightly, and 
the leading magazines were sent in by members of the womans ad- 
visory committee and friendly individuals. There was a piano, also 
a phonograph. 

Good behavior was rewarded with special privileges. A high wire 
stockade surrounded the premises. 

Cooperating agencies were the womans city committee (repre- 
senting the womens clubs), the juvenile court, the San Antonio Mis- 
sion Home and Training School (a maternity home), the associated 
charities, and the policewoman. 

The staff consisted of a trained and efficient superintendent, an 
assistant, cook, chauffeur, mechanic, and a day and night guard. 
The superintendent developed a strong hold on the inmates and good 
social work was done. 

All examinations and treatments were given by the physician in 
charge. Tests were made by the city bacteriologist. Syphilitics 
were discharged as soon as lesions were healed and returned to the 
jail in charge of the policewoman or board's field agent, unless they 
wished to remain for further treatment, as many did. Gonorrhea 
cases were held on an average of 12 weeks. All patients were pa- 
roled on discharge to report to the clinic under supervision of the 
follow-up worker. 

Ninety per cent is the estimated proportion of inmates giving a 
history of sexual relations with soldiers. All except those who 
escapcKi (11) and those released on writs of habeas corpus (20), or 
96 per cent, remained under treatment until dismissed by the physi- 
cian in charge. Thirty-seven " repeaters " are recorded. 

The attitude of the State board of health was good : that of the 
local health and police departments apathetic. 

The work of the Interdepartmental Board's field agents is highly 
appreciated by representative people and cooperating agencies, and 
it is felt that another year, backed by the Government, will insure 
suitable provision for the detention of adult women who are venereal- 
disease carriers. 
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DETENTION HOSPITAL, EL PASO, TEX. 
[March 15. 1021.] 

The first attempt in El Paso at an isolation war^l in connection with 
the venereal-disease clinic was at the county hospital. This proved 
unsuccessful not only because the inmates constantly escaped but 
because of the sanitary inadequacy. Several locations were con- 
sidered before it was finally decided to utilize a part of the west 
wing of the new county courthouse. June 26, 1918, this was opened 
as a ward. Governmental assistance for equipment had been given 
to the amount of $3,000 from tlie President's fund. 

June 30, 1919, when the Government clinic and this detention hos- 
pital were transferred to the county through the Texas State Board of 
Health, and the county health officer assumed charge, the State to 
support jointly with the city and county, the financial agent reported 
that "the funds advanced through the Governor of the State of 
'i'exas by the Commission on Training Camp Activities, in amount 
of $3,000, have been expended for equipment for the hospital except 
a balance of $800 on hand, which will be transferred to the present 
management of the clinic by authority of the field agent of the In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board, to be used for the same 
purposes. This fund is therefore considered expended." August 
16, 1919, an itemize 1 account of expenditures showed a balance of 
$782.84. The county health officer now states that by order of the 
State venereal disease officer (Dr. Oscar Davis) this balance was used 
to j)ay the clinician's salary at the rate of $100 a month. 

The top floor of the west wing of the county courthouse, opened as 
a detention ward, is known as cell No. 522. It consists of one spacious 
compartment, 44 by 79 feet, with a lofty ceiling 37 feet high, with 
capacity for 88 beds. Six separate cells, or rooms, with 2 beds each, 
open into the corridor, at the end of which the ward is cut off from 
the rest of the building by an iron door. Colored girls are placed 
•in these smaller rooms. The total capacity of the hospital is 100. 
A wide sun porch is accessible from the corridor and from the large 
(•ormitory and the patients are privileged to occupy it whenever they 
wish. The matron's room and office and the treatment room open 
into the main dormitorv. 

There are two baths, three showers, and nine toilets. The hot- 
water supply is abundant, but except for two stoves, which are in- 
adequate, there is no heat. 

The laundry is all sent to the institution's mo<lel plant except the 
hospital garments, which are washed by the girls themselves, each 
doing her own. 

Sentence for vagrancy is 200 days. Cases released as noninfectious 
before the expiration of sentence are usually paroled to report to the 
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clinic for follow-up treatment. If parole is broken, the offender is 
subject to rearrest. 

Social histories are taken and case work done by the board's field 
agent, who now has the cooperation of the juvenile probation 
officer and the policewoman. The associated charities and Travel- 
ers Aid Society also assist now, and the Council of Jewish Women, 
but for a long time the field agent worked single handed, practi- 
cally, and it was an uphill road. 

Mental tests are made quarterly by a camp psychiatrist from one 
of the Army posts adjacent to El Paso. 

The county hospital cares for maternity cases. • 

Among the suggestions of the Government agent in recommend- 
ing assistance, one of the most urgent, perhaps, was that three 
meals a day be furnished and that the food be more nourishing 
and palatable than the regular prison fare, at 50 cents per capita 
per diem. The sheriff agreed to this, but now frankly says he 
considers the food suitable and that he is powerless to serve more 
than two meals a day or to change the prison rules as to hours. A 
recommendation that the nurse in charge of the ward be given 
supervisory power and required to supply recreation and work for 
the inmates has not been carried out so far, but a newly appointed 
house committee, succeeding the original inactive committee, is in- 
terested in pushing this phase of the work urged by the county 
health officer, who takes a whole-hearted interest in the moral prob- 
lem. Other recommendations have been carried out to advantage. 

Koman Catholic mass is read regularly on Fridays and Protestant 
services are held Sunday afternoons. 

The number of books is very small, but magazines are given gen- 
erously by interested women in the community. The girls are per- 
mitted to dance to phonograph music. Pictures are not allowed, 
for sanitary reasons. 

The superintendent is a gradute nurse. Until March 1, 1920, two 
nurses were employed. There has always been a night matron on 
duty. The nurse's powers are limited to the mana«:ement of the 
ward and treatment room. She is responsible to the county health 
officer. 

Examinations for venereal disease are made originally in the 
clinic located on the ground floor of the same building. The nui-se 
takes the blood for Wassermann tests, which are made bv the citv 
chemist. Syphilis patients often remain; under treatment from 
2 to 3 months, <ronorrhea cases longer — from 2 to 5 months. The 
general average is about 12 weeks. 

The total number of admissions to the detention hospital is 915. 
The percenta^re givin^r a history of sexual relations with soldiers is 
93. It is felt that 10 per cent have been safely reinstated in their 
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homes or at suitable employment. Eleven inmates in 1920 entered 
voluntarily. The county health officer is much pleased with the fact 
that a bill authorizing the county to issue bonds for the establishment 
of training schools for girls has been passed and is at this moment 
awaiting the governor's signature. He is less elated over the general 
impression that the city and county will close the detention hospital 
June 30, 1921, if no further appropriation from the State should be 
available on thei doUar-for-doUar basis. He feels that the clinic 
might as well be closed also. The clinician resigned March 3, 1921, 
because of the low salary, and the county health officer is giving his 
services to the dAention hospital and clinic free. 

The average number of men held in jail under the quarantine regu- 
lations is eight. The board's field agent, who is a deputy sheriff with 
police power also, arrests men as well as girls, and, with rare excep- 
tions, they submit without evasion or protest. The military police is 
very helpful in making arrests, but there has been a certain amount of 
relaxation on the part of the local police ever since the armistice. 
Another hampering influence is the attitude of the mayor and the 
city and county officials, all frankly in favor of reopening the vice 
district. Also, the situation is much complicated and aggravated 
by the indiscriminate sale of proprietary " remedies." 

The cost of maintenance and operation is carried jointly by the 
city, county, and State, the city and county paying one quarter each, 
the State one-half. It is estimated that more than $25,000 have been 
spent in this way. Maintenance, as already stated, is given on the 
basis of 50 cents per capita per diem, paid to the jailer. The inmates 
are permitted to buy extra food and to receive gifts of food. 

The inmates of the detention hospital are too often repeaters, 
pointing to the need of increased social service, but, on the whole, 
from the medical end, the work is going on with gratifying vigor. 

Note.— Fort Worth, Tex., April 5, 1921. Learned that the hiU authorizing the 
Texas counties to issue bonds for the establishment and operation of training 
schools for pirls was duly signed by Governor Neff about two weeks ago. 

orrr farm, newpokt nbws, va. 

[Pebniary 27. 1920.] 

The Government's gift to Newport News for a city farm for white 
and colored women over 18 years of age was $39,649.40. The city 
bought land outside the city limits to balance this gift. A board of 
directors was appointed. 

A frame building with capacity for 25 white and 25 colored women 
was formally opened in January, 1919. Less than five months later 
it was burned to the ground by fractious inmates. The city collected 
$20,000 insurance, which was turned into the general fund. 
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Two large dormitories for white and colored, respectively, sepa- 
rate rooms for isolation purposes, a recreation room, dining room. 
and kitchen, besides the officers' quarters, were all on one floor. Spe- 
cial attention was paid, in building, to the plumbing and hospital- 
ization facilities, which were exceptionally good and sufficient. 

Adult women were admitted on suspended sentences for violation 
of the city ordinance against prostitution. Inmates were not re- 
leased until noninfectious. Federal cases were held and treated 
l^ending trial by Federal court. 

All social histories and statistics were destroyed in the fire, but it 
is estimated that not less than 200 women were cared for. They were 
sometimes brought in 10 at a time. The institution was full to 
capacity nearly all the time. The type held was an exceptionally 
low grade of camp follower, which would have been difficult to 
assim.ilate even in small numbers and in normal times. 

Psychological examinations were not made. 

The food was good and plentiful. 

There was a well-arranged daily program, all under supervision 
and an attempt at self-government. Women were put on honor, 
but the result was a failure, as might have been expected with so 
low a type of inmates. 

Books and a phonograph were supplied. 

Newport News had no local social agencies toward which to look 
for assistance except the chuches and a war emergency Travelers 
Aid agent. These were cooperative. 

Originally the staff consisted of the superintendent, her assistant, 
and a matron. Later, a day and a night guard were employed. The 
superintendent was responsible to the board of directors composed 
of representative men and women. 

One hundred per cent of the women held were diseased, and all 
were known to have had sexual relations with soldiers and sailors. 

The police department and city officials were uncooperative and 
there was friction in the board of directors. The majority of the 
board members were willing to follow the advice of the Government 
agent, but the chairman laughed at the idea of conversion and advo- 
cated a drastic policy of subjugation. He and his followers, notably 
the farm superintendent, arbitrarily opposed every move of the 
other group. The result was confusion. 

Certain terms of the agreement were never met by the city of- 
ficials, thus limiting the possibility for good work. Inability to 
place responsibility was partly the cause of the failure to operate 
the institution successfully. A member of the prison- farm board 
says that it is just as well that the institution burned when it did. 

Nevertheless, from the ashes of this failure there has arisen a 
community interest in the Government's general activity along 
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social-hygiene lines. Many of the representative people, including 
members of the prison-farm board, are thoroughly awake to the 
necessity for such work. The oiunbersome old regime of city gov- 
ernment has been replaced by the commission form, and the new 
city manager says that although the insurance money has been 
spent and never can be accounted for, funds are available to build 
and maintain an institution in harmony with the Government's 
donation. In these circumstances it would hardly be fair to quote 
the prison-farm board members who say that "popular sentiment 
is not one of appreciation of the governmental assistance." 

DETENTION HOUSE, NEWPOBT NEWS, VA. 

[November 23, 1920.] 

The sum of $6,500, appropriated from the President's fund, pur- 
chased and equipped this detention house. The money for its main- 
tenance was raised locally. The title is in the name of the State 
board of charities and corrections. The salary of the superintend- 
ent was paid by the Government until June 20, 1919. 

The property chosen was in the heart of Newport News. Four 
small brick houses of six rooms each were thrown together by cut- 
ting doors through the dividing walls. Each house has a bath and 
toilet ; extra plumbing was added for the officers' quarters. The lower 
floors are used for recreation rooms, dining rooms, and kitchens, 
separate for white and colored, and by the officers. The inmates' 
rooms are above, witJi two, three, and four beds in each. One large 
room IS equipped as a treatment room. Light and ventilation are 
good. 

The staff consists of a superintendent, a graduate nurse, and a 
colored matron. 

The institution opened in August, 1918, with a capacity for 24 
inmates, white and colored. It was intended for the less hardened 
types of women and girls. The maximum number cared for at any 
one time was 28, and the minimum 10. It happened only once and 
for a very short period, recently, as a result of the removal of the 
vice squad, that there were only 10 inmates. Generally the institu- 
tion is full or overcrowded. 

The total number of admissions to date is 380. There is no 
definite daily program for employment and recreation, but the girls 
are kept busy much of the time. They assist in the cooking, do 
all the housework and washing, and they are encouraged to sew. 
A high board fence incloses a back yard where outdoor exercise is 
taken. THe discipline is good. 

Volunteer church workers hold services Sunday afternoons and 
" sings " once a week. 
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There are practically no books. In the white girls' recreation 
room there is a piano, in the colored girls', an organ. 

Besides the churches, the juvenile probation officer cooperates. 
Minors are committed to the State industrial school for girls when- 
ever possible. 

The average length of time patients remain in quarantine is 10 
weeks. Syphilis and gonorrhea cases are kept in separate rooms, 
but there are no separate toilet and bathing facilities. 

A very concise social history is kept on cards, filed alphabetically, 
but the number of inmates who have had sexual relations with sol- 
diers and sailors is not of record. During the war and demobiliza- 
tion period all gave this history. Of late the proportion has dwin- 
dled, although the majority have had relations with soldiers and men 
in the merchant marine service. 

The total cost of maintenance for the period from August, 1918, 
to August, 1920, was $16,800, the average per capita per diem cost 
of maintenance being 48 cents. 

Under an able superintendent good work was done with good 
results as long as the institution was directed by the State board of 
charities and corrections and a local board of trustees. Simultane- 
ously with the expiration of the Government's agreement to pay 
the superintendent's salary the law-enforcement committee's fund 
for maintenance became exhausted. It seemed to the persons re- 
sponsible that the need for the detention house as a Government 
emergency institution had gone by and an arrangement was made 
with the city to take it over. 

It was understood that the original policy would be followed under 
this new management, the superintendent remaining in charge. In- 
stead the character of the work changed greatly. The window 
screens, part of the equipment furnished by the Government, were 
replaced by iron bars and the institution became practically a jail 
annex. Girls of reformable types are still admitted, as before, but 
hardened prostitutes are transferred from the jail also. The patients 
or inmates are no longer treated in the detention house but marched 
through the streets under guard to the city health department's 
clinic, a dark, insanitary place. Sometimes they are taken in the 
patrol wagon. In May, 1919, the superintendent, whose powers had 
become nominal and who could no longer get cooperation, resigned. 
Her successor was in no way her equal, and things have gone steadily 
down grade. 

The present deteriorated state of the detention-house property is 
an evidence of the ineflSciency of the old regime of city government 
which, fortunately, was replaced in September, 1920, by the commis- 
sion form. This report, in so far as it concerns the immediate pres- 
ent, will be obsolete in a few days, for the new city manager has 
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already ordered the renovation of the property and accepted the 
resignation of the superintendent, whose place he wishes to fill with 
the best person available. Adequate space in the municipal build- 
ing has been fully equipped for the clinic, which is in the act of 
moving. Plans will be made for the treatment of patients in the 
detention house to obviate parading them through the streets. Ar- 
rangements ; will be made for escorting them inconspicuously to 
the clinic if this should be necessary at times. 

As a war-emergency measure and until May, 1920, when the ex- 
cellent superintendent resigned, beaten by overwhelming circum- 
stances, the detention house clearly served a good purpose. Its res- 
toration under the new city management is being undertaken in fine 
spirit and the outlook is very encouraging, in view of which it may 
be said that the Government in meeting a war emergency actually 
established a permanent institution of a character much needed in a 
community at all times honeycombed with the social problems of 
soldiers, sailors, and the seamen of the merchant marine service. 

CITY HOME AND CITY HOSPITAL, NORFOLK, VA. 

[Novemb«r 80, 1920.] 

On the application of the city health officer of Norfolk for main- 
tenance for venereal-disease carriers, women and girls, white and 
colored, who were in need of treatment and care under quarantine, 
the board appropriated $2,700 to cover the period from December 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1920. It was proposed, with the board's assistance 
to take in the city home and city hospital " practically all the police 
cases and many from the venereal clinic which it had been impossible 
to do in the past owing to the small allowance made by the city for 
the maintenance of these institutions." This statement appears in 
the application filed with the board. A total of $1,945.97 was actu- 
ally paid for 1,715 hospital days on the basis of an average per 
capita, per diem cost of $1,051. One hundred admissions are 
recorded. 

The city home and city hospital, serving the respective purposes 
of almshouse and contagious hospital, were represented to have sep- 
arate cottages suitable for the detention and care of persons infected 
with venereal disease. As a matter of fact, the cottage represented 
as available at the city hospital was unsuitable and unequipped. It 
was never opened. Except for two or three cases treated in the main 
building, all the venereal-disease work during the period of govern- 
mental assistance was done at the city home, located in the suburbs 
of Norfolk in 53 acres of ground. 

Two of the 22 cottages at the city home were made ready and sev- 
eral patients were admitted before the board's appropriation for 
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maintenance became effective. There was room for 28 in the larger 
and 10 in the smaller cottage. They were designed for the use of 
white and colored respectively and were a decided improvement on 
the large dormitory in the city jail, which is unequipped with hos- 
pital facilities. 

The cottage for white patients had four dormitories, each with a 
bath and toilet; it was steam heated. The colored women's cottage 
was one large room, heated by a stove and having no plumbing at all. 

Admissions were under police-court sentence of 30 days for viola- 
tion of the city ordinance against prostitution, but the inmates were 
held until rendered noninfectious. There was no provision for the 
isolation of patients in communicable stages of disease. There was 
no recreation room. 

Complete social histories were taken and careful case work done 
by the board's field agent. 

Mental tests were made in a few exceptional cases through courtesy 
of the public-school psychiatrist. 

Maternity cases were cared for in another section of the city home. 

The food given the patients was the same as that provided for the 
whole institution. It was exceptioiiWly good. Infectious-stage cases 
did not go to the main dining rooih for meals, but were served in 
bhe cottages. 

Except for about two hours in the morning occupied in house 
cleaning, there was no plan for • employment nor for recreation. 
Neither was any supervision given. Churches and social organiza- 
tions gave parties and " sings," but rarely. 

Sunday afternoons committees from various churches held servicer 

There were no books, no musical instruments, and no pictures. 

No attempt was made at discipline nor the giving of rewards for 
good behavior. The doors and windows were without locks. 

The juvenile court. King's Daughters, and associated charities co- 
operated well with the board's agent in planning for the disposition 
of inmates on discharge. Earnest work was done, but an estimate 
of how many cases were rehabilitated socially is not available. 

The regular staff of the city home consists of a superintendent 
and about 16 officers, a few being graduate nurses. The superin- 
tendent's wife was matron for the venereal-disease cottages on part- 
time duty only. No one was assigned to full duty and there was 
no night matron. The superintendent is responsible to the city 
health officer. 

Examinations and treatments for venereal disease were given by a 
visiting physician from the city health department. Patients were 
held until noninfectious. All runaways except three were brought 
back by the police. 
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An estimate of 95 per cent is given for those giving a history of 
sexual relations with soldiers and sailors. 

Medical histories were not well kept up. 

The city bore all the expense except that of maintenance. 

The attitude of the State board of health was good and the police 
department was cooperative, but the local health board was indif- 
ferent 

The city home is a good institution excellently run. The location 
is ^'ery fine. The superintendent was interested in the venereal- 
disease phase of the work but his powers are extremely limited. 
Visitors were allowed without restriction and undesirable men hung 
around the premises inciting the women to escape. The city health 
officer lost interest and decided that it is a waste of time to attempt 
to rehabilitate prostitutes. He determined to continue the work only 
so long as the board would assist in maintenance. No patients were 
taken after June 30, 1920. In all probability a special city appropria- 
tion to carry on the work would have been extremely difficult to 
secure but the health officer frankly does not wish to emphasize vene- 
real-disease work. 

Since neither close attention nor whole-hearted interest was given 
the development of a department for the detention, treatment, and 
care of venereal-disease cases, failure was a foregone conclusion and 
the board's investment can be considered worth while onlv as it was 
effective in clearing up infections in a large percentage of the carriers 
treated during the short life of the work. 

An encouraging feature of the situation in Norfolk is that the 
juvenile court has agreed to accept in the infirmary for venereal- 
disease cases of a juvenile detention house about to be opened girls 
over 18 who are considered reformable by the board*s field agent. 
These special cases will be treated and cared for on the same terms as 
minors. This development is undoubtedly an outgrowth of the 
board's general activities. 
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INDIVIDUAL REPORTS ON REFORMATORIES AIDED BT THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

"" MAT8UXAMA," ALABAMA STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (wHITE), 

MOUNT PIN80N, JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALA. 

[February 10. 1921.] 

Established in Birmingham in 1909 as a rescue home under re- 
ligious aspects, this institution was taken over by the State in 1911. 
An annual appropriation of $3,000 was made for its maintenance and 
it took its present name. A board of directors was continued. It 
was still necessary to raise money by private subscription for sup- 
port. Growth was more rapid than increase of appropriation and 
the road was up hill. In November, 1918, the school was moved to 
its present location, 18 miles from Birmingham, the State having 
provided that $25 a month, or 85 cents per capita per diem for in- 
mates, would be paid, to include all overhead expenses. No allow- 
ance 'WHS made for medical care. As it was desirable to give special 
hygienic and medical treatment to juvenile sex delinquents infected 
with venereal disease, application had been filed for assistance and a 
favorable recommendation made by the Government agent for a grant 
to be expended in the erection and equipment of a hospital for this 
purjKwe. The purchase of the Mount Pinson property had been de- 
cided upon before the war, however. Owing to the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury this plan was perforce abandoned. 

By a subsequent arrangement maintenance for inmates infected 
with venereal disease was granted by the board, as follows: 

Jan. 1, 1919, to June 30. 1919 $1, 004.21 

Jan. 1, 1920. to March 31, 1920 500.00 

Apr. 1, 1920, to June 30. 1920 500.00 

Total 2. 004. 21 

Vouchers for the first period state that the average daily number 
of inmates treated for venereal disease was six. Assistance was 
given on a per capita per diem basis of 89 cents. The second and 
third periods were maintained on a flat rate of $1.50 per capita 
per diem. Request for maintenance blanks had been filled out for 
the board to act on but a more intimate acquaintance with the situa- 
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tion had been acquired through the personal investigation of the '" 
Government agent recommending a grant for a hospital. ^ 

Mount Pinson is a spur of the Appalachian Range. The sur- 
rounding country, much of which is in full view from the school, ^ 
is wooded. The clearings are fertile. The property, originally a " 
rich man's country home, sold to the State at a sacrifice, consists - 
of 600 acres, partly under cultivation. The five buildings, of great " 
architectural beauty, strictly Japanese, are of first-class material and ' 
workmanship. The oriental hangings, specially designed for the 
openings, *were left in place. Landscape gardening enhances the - 
general attractiveness. There is a heating and lighting apparatus • 
and an electrically equipped laundry. The capacity is for 60 in- 
mates, with sleeping porches acconunodating 23 beds. 

Social histories are kept in a so-called history book. They are 
meager. A clerk is needed. The superintendent says that if the 
State would give her a ^esk she would be very glad to keep her 
records in order. As it is they are scattered on a table. 

An attempt is made to classify the girls by placing the youngest 
and brightest in a separate cottage. 

The budget is too small to allow of an adequate staff. . Besides 
the superintendent there are two elderly matrons, a farmer, a 
mechanic and five parole girls who serve as assistants at $16 a month. 
The superintendent holds special evening classes for these girls and 
the more advanced pupils of the day school. 

Sewing and cooking are taught by way of prevocational training. 
A little farm work and gardening is done under supervision but the 
superintendent considers the girls too young and not strong enough 
for regular work. 

There is no organized system of self-government and no honor 
system. Credits are given for deportment and privileges are re- 
moved if 80 per cent is not reached. 

In the words of the superintendent, '^ Alabama girls don't know 
how to play and can't be taught." There is a piano and phonograph 
in each cottage and the girls are permitted at times to sing, but 
without instruction or direction. No attempt is made at organized 
recreation. 

Religious training is stressed. Ministers (Protestant) alternate 
with Christian Endeavorers on Sundays for regular services besides 
Sunday school, and Bible classes are held three times a week. The 
girls are said to be up in Bible studies. 

In addition to the removal of privileges the silence rule is im- 
posed as punishment, and unruly girls are sent to the discipline or 
" thinking " room on restricted diet. Meat is not given, but this is not 
a great hardship, as meat is an inconspicuous part of the general diet 
at all times. Very troublesome cases are required to sit foi^ hours, 
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sometimes all day, in a strained position on the floor of the superin- 
tendent's office. 

The cooperation of social agencies, except that of the city welfare 
association and the juvenile court, is rather feeble. In fact, Alabama 
does not seem to be rich in social agencies. Nine of the twelve girls 
now on parole are said to be doing well, five being paroled to the 
school, as already stated. 

The spirit of the administration is repressive, and the institution 
would seem to be controlled by long-established precedents, although 
the general impression given is homelike. The best feature, indeed, 
is the good housekeeping. Sewing ranks next. The fine farming 
possibilities are practically wasted, however, and the exceptional ad- 
vantages for outdoor recreation are not utilized. Neither are the 
rare, artistic character of the buildings and the natural beauty of 
the location made to play a part in the cultural advancement of the 
girls. Inaccessibility, in the minds of those concerned in the con- 
duct of the school, including, of course, the State board of control, 
would seem to offset other advantages. This is given as the reason 
for plans now under discussion for the removal of the institution to 
Montgomery. And yet the school is only a short distance from a rail- 
road station. 

There is an active board of directors, who still find it necessary to 
have a small emergency fund on hand, but the superintendent is di- 
rectly responsible to the chairman of the State board of control. 

[Examination for venereal disease has never been part of the routine 
of admission. Suspicious cases only are taken to the clinic in Bir- 
mingham. No follow-up treatments are given at the school. About 
the time maintenance was discontinued by the United States Inter- 
departmental Board the city and county opened an isolation hospital 
in Birmingham to which diseased girls may be taken for treatment. 
The superintendent of the school enters into this arrangement re- 
luctantly and without regularity. Her reason is obviousj. The 
State allowance of 85 cents a day per person has to be diverted in full 
to the isolation hospital. This cuts too heavily into the school's 
budget, for after disposing of the regular overhead the balance left 
for food is only 11 to 13 cents per person per meal. 

In all, 11 girls have been treated at the isolation hospital since the 
Federal board's assistance was withdrawn. The records show that 
58 girls, all diseased, all having had sex relations with soldiers, were 
admitted during tlie demobilization period. Of these, only the 
number accounted for in the vouchers received treatment. The others 
who ran away were transferred by State or Federal authorities to 
other institutions or were released on writs of habeas corpus. Al- 
though commitments are made on indeterminate sentences only 3 of 
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the 58 inmates now in the school were there two years ago. Escapes 
occur on an average of one a week. Girls feign symptoms that they 
may be taken to the isolation hospital, it is said, and the nurse there 
says they are always undernourished when brought in. 

The State has an appropriation of $50,000 for the expansion of 
the school, but will spend nothing on the present location. The 
city and county health oflScer abandoned some time ago his periodical 
visits. The population changes too often to make attempts at sys- 
tematic work worth while, he states. He has advised the superin- 
tendent to request every person in the State having legal authority to 
commit girls to the institution to have a complete physical examina- 
tion made at the source and to refer diseased girls to the Jefferson 
County Health Department for treatment at the start. The eco- 
nomic reason why this is not done systematically has been stated. 

The superintendent feels that the small amount of venereal-disease 
work done from the school is due to the failure of the Government 
to build the promised hospital. Eemoval to Montgomery, although 
undesirable in many ways, would mean greater accessibility to 
clinics, with resultant possibilities for better work along hygiene 
lines. 

THE STATE INDUSTRIAL FARM FOR WOMEN (WHITE AND COLORED), LAN- 
SING, KANS. 

[April 9, 1921.] 

The State industrial farm for women in Kansas was established 
by the legislature in 1917 to care for women* convicted of crime 
against the State. It opened in August, 1917. Though adjacent to 
the State penitentiary, it is a separate institution under direct control 
of the State board of administration. 

In the early months of the war the State board of health passed 
a resolution, based on State law, making venereal diseases reportable. 
Later specific regulations were passed by the same board requiring 
that diseased persons be quarantined. In extra cantonment zones 
there were found such large numbers of women for whom quarantine 
was necessary that the health board was called upon to provide 
quarters for them. The State industrial farm was designated for 
this purpose and February 1, 1918, it became a duplex institution 
with two distinct classes of inmates. Women in the first group are 
of adult age and are known as " State charges." In the second group 
women and girls infected with venereal disease may be any age; 
they are called " internes." The internes are held under quarantine 
regulations for the period of their infectivity. The penitentiary 
physician, who also has medical supervision of the industrial farm, 
" raised the ante " of the health board by having incorporated in 
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the State health ruling a provision that patients be held for a 
^ reasonable amount of treatment." to be determined by the physician 
in charge. Cases are never heard in court imtil after completion of 
treatment at the farm. There is a State law providing that girls 
under 18 shall not be put in jail. Minors sent to the industrial farm 
for treatment and returned to the care of the juvenile court may be 
comiLiitted to the State school for girls. 

From the President's fund there was appropriated in July. 1913. 
the sum of S9.750. to l>e matched bv the State, for the buildimr and 
equipment of a hospital. Convict labor was scarce during the war 
and the hospital was not completed until December. 19"j«». One of 
the frame cottajres on the premises was used as a clinic and infirmary. 
The new hospital is built of brick and is modern in every way. It 
is the only building having running water and inside plumbing. 
It is shown to visitors with pride. 

In consideration of the fact that provision for the detention and 
treatment of women infe<-ted with venereal di^ease. as a war-emer- 
gency measure, was made hurriedly and l»efore .State fumls for main- 
tenance and operation could L»e formally secured by appropriation, 
the Interdepartmental Board granted maintenance in the sum of 
$11,631.23. on the per capita per diem basis of $l.<>2 for the period 
from Octol>er 1. 191S. to December 13. 191S. to tide over the time 
until the legislature wouM meet. Ninety internes were a^lmitted 
clurin^i tliis i«*:* i- ! r 

The industrial farm is situated in a sightly place, sloping to a 
river on one side and overlooking well-kept farms in every other 
direction. There are 12 main buildinirs. including the new hospital — 
the .superintendent's house. 7 cottages for inmates (2 having separate 
rooms, the others dormitories), a cottage for the sewing department, 
another for the home-makinir department, all of oM frame structures, 
and the discipline cottage known as the "little Lrick hotel." The 
cottages are steam heated and there is a hot-water furnace, but the 
water supply is limited. The washing !.s done in p)ortaHe tubs and 
there is no modern laundry ecjuipment. The capacity is for 150 State 
charges and W) internes. There are i sleeping porches, used in sum- 
mer only. The internes are carefully segregated frctm the State 
girls as to housing, bathing, and meals, but they share all the privi- 
leges of recreation and vocational training, including farm work. 

Current social histories know as questionnaires, are kept alpha- 
betically in a loose-leaf ^history book." to be filed later with the 
State board of administration. 

The younger girls are kept in separate war»ls. TMiite and col- 
ored occupy separate rooms or wards but are not segregated in 
separate buildings. Syphilis and gonorrhea cases are housed apaii. 
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A recent intensive study of 300 inmates found 20 per cent feeble- 
minded. 

Besides the superintendent there are teachers of stenography, 
home making, sewing, cooking, and farming, three matrons, a nurse, 
and a helper ; 10 officers to an average of 120 inmates. 

Beckoned in with the vocational training is the home making, 
perhaps the most attractive feature of this generally fine insti- 
tution. 

Becreation is organized, the outdoor sports being baseball and 
likes and the indoor games and exercises with wands and dumb- 
bells. 

Chapel is held daily, and on Sundays the penitentiary chaplain 
comes for services. 

Special privileges are given for good behavior and responsibilities 
assigned to girls who have proven themselves dependable, but there 
is no honor system as such. 

A silence rule punishes minor offenses and fractious cases are sent 
to the " little brick hotel." It is understood that inmates send 
themselves there to be locked up and they have to shoulder the 
whole responsibility. On the occasion of the revisit the hotel was 
wide open and occupied by a woman with a baby and a younger 
woman who wanted to help with the baby. 

The superintendent is a very resourceful woman of mature years 
and long experience. She is exceedingly independent and feels that 
she can make plans for the social rehabilitation of the inmates with- 
out the assistance of other agencies. So alien is the thought of co- . 
operation that she asked what was meant by the term in connection 
with institutional work. The juvenile courts, as already stated, 
look after the minor internes when discharged. 

There is a fine pioneering spirit among the staff, caught by the in- 
mates. Everyone would seem to be working to make the institution 
a success. There are so many handicaps, however, that the superin- 
tendent considers training in resourcefulness, to overcome them, part 
of her responsibility. Character building and the development of 
initiative are stressed, involving a great deal of individual treat- 
ment. Any deficiencies are due to lack of equipment rather than to 
lack of vision on the part of the administration. The superintendent 
has full responsibility and is directly under the State board of ad- 
ministration. 

Although venereal-disease work was primarily undertaken as an 
emergency measure it has become a permanent feature of the in- 
stitution. The number of women and girls admitted for treatment 
to January 1, 1021, was 1,140, of which 60 per cent had had sexual 
i^elations with soldiers. It is stated that 100 per cent remain until 
discharged noninfectious. The maximum time patients have been 
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held is 24 weeks, the minimum 9, with a general average of 14 weeks. 
The voluntary admissions number 60. 

The State board of health has employed a follow-up worker on 
two occasions but neither time was it possible to finance for long 
this desirable work. The 1921 legislature appropriated only $10,- 
000 (this is $22,000 less than in 1920) for the State board of venereal 
disease. The attitude of the ways and means committee of the house 
is said to have been influenced against the State health board by 
chiropractors, osteopaths, Christian Scientists, and the League for 
Medical Freedom. The small amount of the 1921 appropriation pre- 
cludes the possibility of employing a follow-up worker this year. 
Patients are paroled on discharge to the clinics nearest their homes. 

The attitude of the State and the local health boards toward the 
work of the institution is exceptionally good ; that of the police de- 
partments, with one or two exceptions, " pretty good." 

A per capita per diem allowance from the State of 75 cents, to- 
gether with farm and dairy products, assures good food and ade- 
quate maintenance generally. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OR PINE BLUFF SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

LOUISVILIJE, KY. 

[April 18, 1921.] 

Governmental assistance was given Pine Bluff School in the follow- 
ing amounts and for the following purposes : 

President's fund: 

For building and equipment $30,000.00 

3,333.00 

For maintenance 1, 001.40 

Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board's fund : 

For maintenance, pending a State appropriation 276.17 

Total, both funds 34, 610. 57 

The State Federation of Women's Clubs and the Louisville Board 
of Trade raised $30,000 to match the original appropriation from 
the President's fund. 

Years of educational work had brought the legislature, in 1916. to 
establish a State school for girls, but the act under which a school 
was created provided for maintenance only. The board appointed 
by the governor was in a fair way of securing an appropriation for 
building and equipment at the next meeting of legislature, but the 
war brought about an emergency requiring quick action. Girls who 
were camp followers were being committed by the juvenile court to a 
thoroughly discredited reform school for girls and boys at Greendale, 
in which treatment for venereal disease was not provided. The Gov- 
ernment agent, in response to a request from the girls school board. 
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recommended an appropriation of $30,000 for a new building, to be 
erected on a farm of 278 acres purchased at $29,854: with funds raised 
locally. This was granted. A moderate outlay put the 8-room 
house, already on the farm, in good order to accommodate 25 girls. 
The Red Cross gave beds and bedding and the womens clubs com- 
pleted the equipment, tastefully and comfortably. Hospitalization 
facilities were secured, partly as donations. The isolation of the 
location, 18 miles from Louisville and 2 miles from an electric-car 
line, as well as its natural beauty, were reckoned assets. The farm 
offered excellent opportunity for outdoor life and agricultural pur- 
suits, features prominent in the preconceived and well-defined ideals 
of the school board. It was counted fortunate that the Government 
agent approved the plan from point to point. 

Before consummating the purchase of the property certification 
of the city engineer as to the unfailing water supply was secured 
and the pronouncement of the city bacteriology department that it 
was pure. The governor's approval gave further assurance, par- 
ticularly as he agreed to see that a bad bit of road from the car line 
would be repaired. 

June 24, 1919, the school opened. The board, under agreement 
to the State to absorb the girls from Greendale, admitted 15 on that 
date. In order that the purpose for which governmental assistance 
was given might be served, it had been arranged that diseased girls 
would be transferred first. The services of a visiting woman 
physician were secured and a registered nurse employed on full time. 
Unfortunately a superintendent experienced in work with de- 
linquents was not available. A teacher was engaged instead and ex- 
cellent school work was done as long as she remained. With a 
matron and kitchen director the staff was considered complete ex- 
cept for a woman farmer to be added when found. 

Meantime ground had been broken for the new cottage to be built 
with Federal money. Owing to an increase in the cost of labor and 
material the plans of the Government architect of necessity had to be 
rejected and the building was going up according to the specifica- 
tions of a local architect, greatly modified and somewhat contracted 
to keep within the building fund. 

In Slarch, 1920, the newly created State board of charities and 
corrections took over Pine Bluff, with the full consent of the board, 
agreeing to develop and enlarge the school in harmony with the 
plan under which the Government had been interested in giving 

money. 

Jime 1, 1920, the superintendent resigned, discouraged. Nothing 
had been done to improve conditions at Pine Bluff. The new cottage 
was nearing completion, however. By order of the commissioner of 
public institutions, changes had been made in the second plan by 
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which paper replaced wood in the ceilings. This and other econo-. 
mies of material enabled the building fund to stretch over a heat- 
ing and lighting plan not included in the specifications. It also 
rendered the building less fire resisting and since the chairman of 
the board of directors of Pine Bluff had volunteered to guarantee 
that money would be raised for extras, this weakening of the main 
structure would seem unjustifiable. 

Upon the resignation of the superintendent the inmates of Pine 
Bluff, together with the medical equipment, were removed to Green- 
dale. Eight girls were left to work the farm under a " farmerette.'* 
December 6, the crops having been harvested, these girls were trans- 
f ered to Greendale also and Pine Bluff School was closed. December 
27, three weeks later, 20 trusties from the State hospital for the 
ins^ine were placed in the original house under a keeper. The new 
cottage built with Government funds, although completed, has never 
been used. 

Abandonment of Pine Bluff School, according to the chairman of 
the State board of control and the commissioner of public institu- 
tions, hinged on unsuitability of location, contaminated and in- 
sufficient water, bad roads, the poor plan and quality of the new 
cottage, characterized as a fire trap, and the stigma of venereal dis- 
ease, all remedial except the last named. 

The introduction of venereal-disease work as of primal importance 
in a State reformatory for delinquent girls "damned" the project 
and the Government, thereby defeated its own purpose, according to 
the present management. It is claimed that the possibilities of 
Pine Bluff were tested to a finality and that expert advice con- 
firmed an opinion that the judgment and ideals of Kentucky could 
not be made to conform to those of the Government, emphasis being 
placed upon the undesirability of agricultural work for girls. 
Moreover, there is no disposition to pioneer. 

The commissioner of public institutions states that his board has 
gone on record as being unwilling to develop a school at Pine Bluff. 
There is no immediate plan for the utilization of the plant. Until 
the legislature appropriates money for another site, it is temporarily 
expedient to save a caretaker's salary by placing insane patients at 
Pine Bluff to work the farm and care for the stock. It is the policy 
of the State board to ask for an appropriation for a suitable State 
reformatory. In the process it may seem wise to sell Pine Bluff, 
with the expectation that the proceeds would be applied to the 
reformatory fund. This verbal statement of the reasons for chang- 
ing the plan is the first to reach the Federal Government. 

During the life of Pine Bluff School 40 girls, all sex offenders and 
all diseased, were admitted. Only 8 were first offenders. Several 
had married soldiers, others had had sexual relations with soldiers, 
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and two had been ^^madames." The majority were from poor homes 
in the mountain districts. 

Domestic science, sewing, and farming were taught. As already 
stated, the school work was excellent. ' Twenty girls, dismissed by 
the physician in charge, were paroled, the Louisville Children's Pro- 
tective Association acting as parole agents. The cooperation of 
other social agencies is said to have been first rate. 

Social histories of the girls were kept according to modern 
standards. 

The younger girls were cared for in a separate cottage. 

The outdoor sports, including baseball, were under the supervision 
of a volunteer from Louisville, who laid down the recreational 
program to be carried out by the superintendent. 

A minister from Louisville held religious services Sundays and 
there was Sunday school ; also chapel daily. 

A system of rewards of merit was in use, looking toward an honor 
system and eventually self-government. Silence for misdedeanors 
and a " thinking room " for more serious offenses were the forms of 
correctional discipline practiced. 

The spirit of the women of Kentucky and of the original separate 
reformatory board was progressive, open-minded, and beyond ques- 
tion loyal to the Government in its attitude toward venereal-disease 
control. In point of numbers held for treatment and social rehabili- 
tation the best that could be done with the equipment was done. It 
is matter of regret that so large a sum as was invested in the new 
cottage has gone to waste, but the State officials now in charge 
claim that in wrecking the original plan they considered the best 
interests of Kentucky. No attempt is made to dispute the ground 
taken, but presentation of the situation from the point of view of 
the originators of the plan, as well as that of the agents to whom 
its conduct was finally entrusted, would seem to be in order. 

STATE HOME AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 0IRL8 AND WOMEN, OR 

8AMAB0AND MANOR, NORTH OAROUNA. 

[January 17, 1021.] 

Quick action and miraculous growth in the face of obvious diffi- 
culties have characterized the work at Samarcand Manor from the 
start. Established by an act of legislature, its organization was per- 
fected in May, 1918. Search for a suitable location commenced at 
once and culminated early in July in the purchase, at $25,000, of a 
select outdoor or winter camp school for boys, disrupted by the war. 
This property, situated in the sand-hill fruit section near Pinehurst, 
consists of 230 acres, 70 under cultivation, with water power capable 
of development. Three buildings, completely furnished, whose wide 
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porches only needed screening to double their capacity for 40 inmates, 
made possible the opening of the institution as early as July 17, 
when the superintendent admitted 2 girls. 

Decision in the matter of this purchase was reached in confer* 
ence with the Government agent, who also recommended the plucky 
and resourceful superintendent, upon whose personality rests, too 
heavily, perhaps, the success of the institution. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was reconmiended from the Presi* 
dent's fund for the erection and equipment of one, possibly two, 
cottages and the remodeling of the smallest of the three bungalows 
for the purposes of an infirmary. CompUcations with respect to the 
expenditure of Federal funds arose, and the decision of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury prevented the appropriation of the full 
amount recommended. The sum of $7,800, however, approved in 
July, 1918, before this decision became effective, was used for the 
infirmary, equipment for which was purchased out of a subsequent 
special grant of $3,333.33. The balance of the special grant served 
to make the main building weatherproof and for certain necessary 
minor improvements. 

The State's original appropriation for maintenance was $10,000. 
During the first year and before this was made $20,000; the rapid 
growth in population brought out the fact that the institution could 
not go on without an increase in its maintenance fund. The Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board came to the rescue. Four ap- 
propriations, amounting in all to $58,416.07, were made on a per 
capita per diem basis at intervals of six and three months to cover 
the period from January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. The board had 
no fund available for this purpose after June 30, 1920. Each appro- 
priation was larger than the last to meet the growing need. 

President's fond : 

(1) For remodeling a cottage for the purposes of an infirmary.. $7, 800. 00 

(2) For equipment of the infirmary 3,383.33 

Total 11, 133. 33 

Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board fund, for maintenance : 

(1) Period Jan. 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919 9,486.04 

(2) Period July 1, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1919 10,000.00 

(3) Period Jan. 1, 1920, to Mar. 31, 1920 18,938.45 

(4) Period Apr. 1, 1920, to June 30, 1920 19,990.98 

Total 58, 416. 07 

Total, both funds 09,549.47 

The school is now packed to nearly double its capacity, the present 
number of inmates being 175. There is a waiting list of 103. Time 
has taken its toll on the property. The water plant has broken down 
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under the strain of double service. Water has to be carried from a 
spring and the lake, and all the laundry work is done in the open, at 
the lake. The lighting plant is inadequate and a heating plant is 
needed. Except in the infirmary the buildings depend on open fire- 
places for heat, and there is constant danger of fire. 

To meet obligations after the Interdepartmental Board's assistance 
was withdrawn a loan was secured. Later the State appropriated 
$34,000 for the payment of this debt and to carry on the work until 
the 1921 session of legislature would be held. The budget committee 
cut the institution's request and is now asking for $50,000 for main- 
tenance and $150,000 for improvements. It is proposed to erect on 
land separated from the buildings now in use by a lake a building 
for the care, treatment, and training of adult cases. No plans for 
colored girls and women are under discussion at present. The time 
for this is not yet ripe, it is felt. 

One naval and seven military stations during the war, though not 
all within the State boundaries, contributed to change the character 
of North Carolina's social life. Unsophisticated girls from rural dis- 
tricts and those already attracted to the mill towns swelled the num- 
ber of camp followers, which was made up in part of vicious and 
hardened types of prostitutes. There was no detention house and no 
reformatory for either type. 

There is no detention house now, but Samarcand Manor sprang 
into existence from ripe ground. The present system of county 
public welfare agencies had been started and temporary shelter for 
juveniles was being found in lieu of jails. The State health depart- 
ment stood squarely behind the institution. The act creating it pro- 
vided that " a girl or woman, without reference to her age, who con- 
fesses guilt or is convicted in any court of competent jurisdiction in 
the State of being (a) prostitute; (6) frequenter of disorderly houses 
or houses of prostitution," might be sent there, " provided such fe- 
male is not insane or mentally incapable of being benefited by such 
institution." So earnest was the desire to serve the Federal Govern- 
ment that even mental defectives were admitted if infected with a 
venereal disease. Of the first 100 inmates, all but 3 were diseased. 
These three were admitted for exceptional reasons. Only 7 of the 
210 inmates who have been admitted to date have been free from 
venereal disease. Commitments are made on indeterminate sentence, 
but the court will recommit. Originally the health department, in 
cooperation with the courts, was instrumental in committing women 
and girls to Samarcand Manor, but the board, because of the crowded 
condition, has recently confined itself to the admission of girls under 
16 through the juvenile courts. Of the first 150 admitted, 147 gave 
a history of sexual relations with soldiers or sailors, or both. The 
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proportion anion<r the younger girls recently admitted is lower, nat- 
urally, owing to the fact that all the near-by camps except Fort 
Bragg have been closed. 

The buildings at Samarcand Manor are in the Swiss style of archi- 
tecture, the two larger being called the " manor " and the " chalet." 
In remodeling a smaller building to be used as a hospital the general 
style was preserved. It is exceedingly attractive. The disadvantages 
of overcrowding are largely overcome by the fact that nearly all the 
sleeping quarters are in open-air porches. The Federal prison in- 
spector has recommended the institution for Federal commitments. 
Everything is open for inspection. 

There are good barns and outbuildings. Ten acres are in peaches 
and it is planned to set out another 40 acres. In this way the institu- 
tion would be made independent. The county agricultural demon- 
stration agent report states that there is " more coverage to the acre 
than any other place in Moore County." 

Vocational training is given in domestic arts, domestic science, 
plain sewing, laundry work, farming and the scientific care of dairy 
stock and poultry. 

Recreation is well organized and self-government flourishes. 

The girls are all from Protestant families, the majority being 
Baptists. Church services are held every Sunday with a Protestant 
minister officiating fortnightly. 

The library consists of 1,2(K) good books to which additions are 
made frequently. 

Besides clK)rus work, individual instruction is given in piano and 
voice. A glee club is an interesting feature in the music department. 

The word "punishment" is not in use. Girls are "sent to Cov- 
entry '' (placed on silence) for plotting to escape or for violation of 
the oath of allegiance. Disloyalty to the student body means depriva- 
tion of music, swimming, and basket ball and placement in the 
<lisciplino class. The " thinking room " is for runaways and fractious 
girls. The informal policing of friendly neighbors does away with 
the need of guards. The doors are locked only against intruders. 
If a girl in attempting to escape is brought back within 24 hours, 
the usual case, she is not counted a runaway. This reduces the 
number of deserters to a minimum. 

The general health of the inmates, thanks to good food, exercise, 
recreation, and sleeping in the open air, is remarkably fine. 

The superintendent has a staff of 14; assistant, 7 teachers, a nurse, 
combination clerk, stenographer, and librarian, kitchen matron, dairy 
and vegetable gjirden supervisor, farmer, chore boy. (A parole 
officer is to be added at once.) The superintendent's views on educa- 
tion, vocational training, and recreation are sound and progressive. 
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The spirit of the institution is altogether admirable. 

July 1, 1920, the State health department withdrew the free serv- 
ices of a physician and discontinued the supply of salvarsan. The 
institution now pays a physician and buys its drugs. 

Meantime the medical care of Samarcand's inmates goes unremit- 
tingly on. The present daUy average of treatments for gonorrhea 
is 90. Wassermann tests and spinal punctures are given the syphilitics 
monthly and salvarsan treatments for 8 to 12 weeks are repeated 
with a rest between courses. No girl is paroled until she has had 
three or more negative reactions. She must, on parole, attend an out- 
side clinic, and clinic reports are required by the institution through 
the county superintendents of public welfare. In the spring of 1920 
10 treatments each of Doctor Cano's " blue treatment " for gonorrhea 
were given 20 girls at weekly intervals as an experiment. The report 
sent Doctor Cano, at his request, showed good results. Syphilitic 
cases are kept in separate rooms. There are none in infectious stages 
at this time. Gonorrhea cases occupy the solarium at the infirmary. 

Of the 34 girls on parole it is felt that 75 per cent have been socially 
rehabilitated. The others have not been away from the school long 
enough for fair judgment on this point. 

The achievement of two and a half years at Samarcand in the face 
of odds leaves no question as to the wisdom of its originators in 
establisliing it Generally it is said that the success of the institution 
is due to the efficiency of the superintendent, but all join in giving 
thanks to the State and the Federal Government for its support. 
During the period of governmental assistance 54,000 treatments were 
given for venereal diseases in the infirmary, which was remodeled and 
equipped with Government money. Ninety-three per cent of the 203 
inmates treated for venereal diseases were a menace to sailors, sol- 
diers, and civilians at the time of their admission. None of these 
has been, nor will be, paroled until rendered noninfectious and as 
well equipped for restoration to society as time and facilities permits 
This statement of the superintendent is absolutely supported by the 
board of directors. If figures are to show what the Government 
acc<Mnplished in assisting Samarcand Manor, these speak for them- 
selves. 

SLEIGHTON FARM, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL TOR 

QIRLS (WHITE AND COLORED), DARLINGTON, PA. 

fNo>vml>er 6. 1!>1*0.1 

An institution known as the " House of Refuge " was established 
in Philadelphia in 1828. Later it became the Pennsylvania State 
Industrial School for Girls, and in IIH^S it was removed to its pres- 
ent location 19 miles from Philadelphia, assuming the name of 
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"Sleighton Farm." The institution property consists of 350 acres 
of excellent farming land in a rolling section of country, originally 
wooded. Parts preserved for pasturage still have many beautiful 
trees but the larger part has been cleared for cultivation. 

Sleighton Farm started with the girls removed from the Phila- 
delphia townhouse in 1908. It opened in a substantial, commodious 
old farmhouse. To this as a nucleus have been added from time to 
time 12 two-story stone cottages, a chapel, and a schoolhouse, so 
that the institution now comprises 15 buildings besides barns, poul- 
try and stock houses, carpenter shops, greenhouses, and power plant. 

The school has grown, not in haphazard fashion but following 
a preconceived plan. The cottages, well apart from one another, 
line a broad main thoroughfare on both sides. This driveway 
breaks into a contour road and sweeps into a circle at the farthermost 
end from the administration building. The roads are paved and 
curbed, the grounds charmingly planted, the whole effect being that 
of a well-organized " village beautiful " under efficient management. 
The cottages are utilized as follows : 

(1) Administration cottage. 

(2) Superintendent's home. 

For white girls : 

(3) Receiving cottage. (The first three months are spent here.) 

(4) Cottage for the youngest children. 

(5) CJottage for the next older chUdren. 

(6) Cottage for the mentally higher grade. 

(7) Cottage for the mentally higher grade. 

(8) Cottage for the mentally lower grade. 

(9) Cottage for the special classification of girls according to their 

delinquency. 

(10) Demotion cottage. (For returned runaways and girls demoted 

from the honor cottages.) 
For colored girls: 

(11) Receiving cottage. (The first three months are spent here; cottage 

also used for demoted girls.) 

(12) Cottage for girls after their first three months. 

In the group for white girls there are five honor cottages ; in the 
group for colored, one. 

The school has room for 450 girls. By stretching the capacity 
of the sleeping porches the excessive pressure put upon the in- 
stitution by the abnormal number of commitments due to war con- 
ditions was met. As many as 650 girls were being cared for by 
the autumn of 1918. Many of the new girls were found to be dis- 
eased and, as the school was not equipped for the hospitalization of 
so large a number, an application for Federal assistance in this 
matter was made and approved. An architect was employed to 
design a hospital which would be in keeping with the general archi- 
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tectural character of the cottages, but before the grant for building 
went through, the comptroller's decision threw the plan out en- 
tirely. The architect's fee, $1,597.20, was paid from the President's 
fund, but Sleighton f'arm is still without a hospital. The strain 
put upon it, without this equipment, taxed the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the administration sorely. 

Pennsylvania was particularly well off in community resources. 
It had venereal-disease clinics, hospitals to which girls, white and 
colored, could be sent, and institutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded, white and colored. It did not yet have the State reforma- 
tory for women, which has since been opened and to which convicted 
immoral Avomen, white and colored, may be sentenced. 

In the matter of heating systems, hot-water supply, precautions 
against fire, baths, showers, and toilets, Sleighton Farm is admirably 
well provided. The entire equipment is modern and adequate. In 
sanitation and cleanliness the place excels. 

The laundry facilities are also modern and complete. There is a 
central plant located in tlie demotion cottage for white girls and 
operated by the demoted «i;irls. The officers' laundry and table linen 
is done in the heparate cottages, so that all the girls receive training 
in laundrv work. 

Each cottage is a complete housekeeping unit. The baking is cen- 
tralized in the receiving cottage for white girls, it is true, but in 
each cottage a small amount of bread is made for the workers so that 
the girls' training goes on iminterruptedly after their first three 
months in the receiving cottage. 

It is the aim of the school to give each girl a separate room, and 
except for tlie sleeping porches and a dormitory in each of the re- 
ceiving cottages this is done. 

Each cottage has a recreation room, large and attractively fur- 
nished. 

The light and ventilation throughout the institution is excellent. 

(iirls are committed to Sleighton Farm through the juvenile courts, 
the municipal misdemeanants, and the quarter sessions courts. The 
term of commit mcnt is indeterminate, until 21 years of age. 

Social histories of inmates are carefully taken. The case records 
give a detailed and systematic account of interviews, visits, and in- 
vestigations. They are card-indexed and filed in the offices of the 
administration building. The workers are not informed concern- 
ing the past histories of the girls, it being desirable to give each girl 
a chance to start life anew. 

A resident psychologist, added to the staff in August, 1919, makes 
an intensive study of each girl and the girls of each cottage have 
been classified according to their mental ages, using the letters A to 
E for the different grades. These are given to the matrons for 
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guidance in their work with the girls. In the fall of 1920, as an 
experiment in one type of jcooperation, the mental hygiene clinic 
of the Children's Bureau undertook to make a study of each girl 
in order that the staff might be given an estimate of the ability and 
intelligence of the entire group and, as far as possible, assistance 
in applying the psychology of human behavior to which psychiatry 
has made such a large contribution. As an outgrowth of this work 
case conferences have been organized at Sleighton Farm. The de- 
partment of social investigation of the Pennsylvania School for 
Social Service assists in these conferences, and representatives of 
social agencies present the philosophy of their work. 

As already stated girls of low mental grade are cared for in a 
separate cottage which is located at a distance from the main group. 
Their routine is simpler and considerable time is spent in sheep 
raising. Whenever there is a vacancy, transfers are made to the 
State colony for feeble-minded women. 

Maternity cases are sent to maternity homes in Philadelphia three 
months before confinement. If infected with venereal disease, they 
are hospitalized in Philadelphia. 

The food is good. Tlie girls eat in the same room with the officers, 
but the food is not the same. Separate tables are provided for girls 
infected with venereal disease. 

The day's routine consists of chapel, about two hours of general 
housework, three of farm work and three of school. The housework 
is graded and follows a series of promotions by which a girl covers 
the whole field. Farming and the scientific care of poultry and 
stock, under special instructors, form part of the industrial training. 
There are regular rest and recreation periods. The outdoor sports, 
including baseball and races, are conducted by a gymnasium teacher. 
Dancing and games are for the evenings. 

Vocational training includes domestic science, sewing, dressmak- 
ing, farming, dairy work, typewriting, and business English. 

Self-government is a strong factor in the development of the girls' 
daily good citizenship. A self-government council, elected by popu- 
lar vote, sits for the consideration of individual offenses. It is su- 
pervised by the cottage matron and the student government officer. 
One function of the council members is that of assuming real re- 
sponsibility in keeping order in the respective cottages. 

The religious observances are extremely well organized. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew Sunday schools and services are held regu- 
larly. The Episcopal girls are under the care of a rector of that de- 
nomination. A Roman Catholic priest hears confession on Satur- 
days and reads mass Sunday mornings. 

The library is well stocked with good books and each girl is per- 
mitted to take out one book a week. 
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The recreation room in each cottage is comfortably furnished and 
equipped with a piano and phonograph. Instruction in chorus work 
is given and glee tlubs are organized. The singing of the colored 
girls is remarkably beautiful. 

The pictures are well chosen and tastefully arranged. 

Honor girls are given special privileges; in fact supervision of 
their activities is less rigid than in the stages leading up to this 
rank. The usual forms of punishment are enforcement of the silence 
rule, additional work, or deprivation of privileges, often on a diet 
of bread and milk. Ornamental grills are placed on the second 
story windows; otherwise there are no locks and bars. 

Girls are paroled after two years in the school, if free from in- 
fectious disease. There are five parole officers, one of them colored. 
The bureau of personal service of the Council of Jewish Women 
takes all the Jewish girls on parole. The Protestants and Catholics 
are placed first in carefully selected homes as mothers' helpers. 
This probationary period affords the parole officers an opportunity of 
judging whether or not the girls are earnest in a wish to do something 
other than housework. There is an increasing demand on the part 
of the brighter girls for a chance to go into industrial work and busi- 
ness. The parole officers have a house in Philadelphia in which pa- 
role girls live for a time before going to their foster homes. The 
younger girls are indentured, their wages being paid to the school 
for them. Exemplary conduct and the visitor's report determine 
when a girl's wages wiU be paid to her direct. The wage scale is 
$3.50 to $5 a week. 

The ophthalmologieal and dental work is systematic and thorough. 

The present superintendent estimates that 80 to 90 per cent of the 
girls make good while under the jurisdiction of the school, but feels 
there is no way of estimating the proportion of those definitely re- 
habilitated. 

Each cottage has a resid^it matron and housekeeper. The num- 
ber of the other officers varies from time to time, but there have 
been as many as 85. Their living quarters are in the various cot- 
tages. Colored officers are employed for work with the colored 
girls. Besides the women workers 7 men are employed : 2 carpenters 
and 5 engineers, electrical and mechanical. Hie superior attrac- 
tion, in point of wages, of war work made it extremely difficult dur- 
ing the war to keep up the personnel, but this condition has gradoally 
adjusted itself. During the midsummer months there is never a 
dearth of workers as college students act as volunteers at that time. 
It is a policy of the institution to onploy as many college gradu- 
ates as possible. Regular staff meetings are held and special group 
conferences. 
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The present superintendent is responsible to a separate board of 
directors, composed of men, and an auxiliary board of women who 
have no power to vote. 

It is the spirit of the institution to inculcate a strong sense of 
loyalty to the school, the State and the Union. The attitude of the 
staff is intelligent toward the work and sympathetic toward the 
girls. There is individual as well as group work. Great effort is 
made ito develop a homelike appearance and atmosphere. 

Examination for venereal disease is part of the routine of admis- 
sion. The blood for Wassermann tests is taken by the resident phy- 
sician and sent to the State laboratories for examination. Sepa- 
rate rooms are provided for diseased girls in the receiving cottages. 
Cases of open lesions are not admitted until after this condition has 
been cleared up in an outside hospital, and such cases as develojp 
within the school are sent to Philadelphia for hospitalization, the 
institution's infirmary being too small for this purpose. Routine 
tests are made after each course of treatment and every three months 
after negative. All girls must be negative before being dismissed. 

The niunber of admissions from the early months of 1918 to 
January 1, 1921, was 600, 200 being diseased. The average daily 
number of treatments given was 36, with the maximum at 45 and 
the minimum at 3. It is estimated that 98 per cent of the diseased 
girls were a menace to the health of soldiers and sailors on admission. 

Sleighton Farm is supported by county and State appropriations, 
each allowing $0.44365, or a total of $0.8873 per capita per diem. 
The farm products, sheep, poultry, and piggery yield about $25,000 
a year additional. The total cost of maintenance and operation for 
the year 1919-20 was $192,045.40. 

It is matter for regret that the Government was unable to assist 
in the building of the much-needed hospital. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

[January 27» 1921.] 

A bill creating a State industrial school for girls was passed by the 
South Carolina Legislature, February 7, 1918. The State appro- 
priated $40,000 for its establishment and maintenance until December 
31, 1918. In March, 1918, the governor applied at Washington for 
Federal aid in a similar amount representing that equipment, the 
installation of a water plant, maintenance of land 8 miles from 
Columbia which could be used. 

After conferences between State officials and Government agents 
in which a working plan mutually satisfactory to both groups was 
developed, $40,000 was appropriated by the Federal Government 
from the President's fund on condition that the institution would be 

106208—22 ^14 
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used for the ^^ isolation and custody of female delinquents whose 
detention is necessary as a health measure for the safety of the 
Military Establishment." Another condition was that the Govern- 
ment would control the character of the buildings to be erected, 
employing its own architects. 

Two fine, substantial, brick buildings were planned with capacity 
for 24 girls each. One was larger than the other in that it had an 
extra wing designed for a hospital and treatment room, with separate 
sanitary and bathing facilities for inmates requiring isolation. 
Although negotiations began early in the year the work was slow in 
starting because of the difficulty in getting water. It was decided 
to secure a temporary location. An untenanted hotel beautifully 
^tuated at Campobello, 12 miles from Spartanburg, was rented, a 
superintendent and assistant engaged, and the school opened January 
1, 1919. As there were no hospitalization facilities, diseased girls 
were not admitted until their infections had been cleared up. By 
courtesy of tiie city officials of Columbia an arrangement was made 
with the Anna Finstrom Home to hold girls conmiitted to the State 
school during the period of their infectiousness. 

The capacity at Campobello was for 24 inmates. Before the com- 
pletion of the new buildings at Columbia it became necessary to 
vacate this temporary home and November 28, 1919, the whole estab- 
lishment moved into the Anna Finstrom Home. January 27, 1920, 
tlie building with the hospital wing having been completed, the 
institution opened in its permanent quarters. 

The second cottage has never been finished. The building fund 
became exhausted. It will cost about $9,000 at the present rates for 
material and labor to complete it. A petition is before the legis- 
lature now in session for a building appropriation to cover this. 
The 1920 appropriation for maintenance had an unexpended balance 
of SS,200, which the superintendent spent for furniture for the new 
cottagt* and for subsistence supplies. Two himdred dollars of this 
amount were usevl for moving a tool house and equipping it for a 
garage. The superintendent has ;?00 ready for prizes when an honor 
svstem can be started. The future of the school, in fact, would seem 
to hinge on the completion of the second cottage. 

The school has never had more than HA inmates at a time. The 
total number admitted so far is 4^. It is not the policy of the super- 
intendent to overvrowd, although there is a waitirt^ list of 74 <;:irl5, 
some of them in jails. At least 4-foot spaces ai>? preserved between 
the l>eds in the sleeping pon:h, besides which then? an? 14 saeparate 
bedrooms. 

llie room designed for a n?cn?ation nx^m :s now us^vl as dining 
nxmi, for sewing clasps, chapel, and folk dancing. The ojvning of 
the s^xmd cottage will relieve this pressure. 
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No social histories of the girls are made at the school. The com- 
mitment papers and correspondence are kept in a filing cabinet which 
is not well organized. 

The superintendent refuses to accept girls not of reformable type, 
so the need for classification as to character is minimized. 

The field psychologist of the State board of public welfare makes 
conduct studies of special cases and the resident teacher gives Binet 
tests systematically. 

The food is good, and the girls are taught to cook and serve meals 
in a very acceptable manner. None of the inmates are permitted to 
speak at table, however, which gives a chilling effect. The reviewer 
found this unique. 

Good work is being done in the schoolroom under the domestic- 
science teacher and at gardening, carpentering, and caring for the 
stock and poultry under the woman farmer. In addition, vocational 
training is given in plain sewing, dressmaking, and basket weaving. 

A playground director from Columbia gives alternate Saturday 
afternoons, but the playground work is, generally, under a well- 
trained house officer; also the folk dancing. 

The superintendent feels that it would be impossible ior her to 
develop self-government or even an honor system among the weak 
type of girls which, for the reason that they are easy to manage, 
she prefers to accept. When the second cottage opens, and she can 
do some weeding out by means of a "receiving cottage," through 
which the best girls will be cleared, she may start something of the 
kind. 

Chapel is held morning and evening by the superintendent and 
Episcopal services alternate Sundays by a minister from Columbia. 

Everything is very comfortable, physically, and the atmosphere 
is made cultural by the art collection of the superintendent, a widely 
traveled woman. Many fine books line the walls of the reception hall. 

Three " thinking rooms " are provided for troublesome girls. The 
silence rule is followed for minor offences. The bedroom doors and 
the door leading into the sleeping porch are locked at night. The 
windows are screened, the upper ones having the additional precau- 
tion of ornamental wooden grills. A male guard, who also acts as 
engineer for the Delco plant and as chauffeur for the Dodge car and 
the motor truck, is on duty through the night. 

There is a well-chosen staff of six assistants, making the propor- 
tion of employees to inmates 7 to 24. The superintendent is respon- 
sible to the State board of charities and public welfare. 

The maximum number of inmates treated for venereal diseases on 
any one day has been 12, the minimum, zero. Until September 1, 
1920, the clinician at the venereal disease clinic in Columbia visited 
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the school, bringing the clinic nurse. Sixteen girls, or two-thirds of 
the population of the school, have been under treatment, he says. 
As the result of an unpleasant disagreement with the superintendent 
these visits were abruptly discontinued and the State venereal- 
disease officer has made it clear to the State board of charities and 
public welfare that no further responsibility for the venereal-disease 
work at the school will be assumed by him under the present man- 
agement. Meantime a woman physician, a member of the directors' 
board, has taken up the work. She reports that tests were given all 
suspicious cases six weeks ago, all of which, except one gonorrhea 
case, were returned minus. Three girls admitted this month have 
been tested and the laboratory reports show two to be infected with 
gonorrhea and one with syphilis. This physician says she has heard 
venereal disease talked ad nauseum, her attitude being in singular 
contrast to that of the health department. 

The city recorder, who is also the juvenile judge, says that the 
State would be far readier to appropriate money for the completion 
of the second cottage if the administration would show a disposition 
to put itself out to more nearly meet the demand. He called atten- 
tion to space which could be used for more beds, in the emergenc5% 
As it is, the legislature is skeptical as to the real value of the insti- 
tution and feels that too much money is being spent for overhead 
with too little result. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms the State board of public welfare 
upholds the superintendent in her slow-going policy. 

The facts are that less has been accomplished in proportion to the 
amount invested, both in the number of persons socially rehabili- 
tated and in the number of venereal-disease treatments given, than 
in any institution studied so far, and that the administrative policies 
have not the general support of the cooperating agencies nor of the 
community. The spirit would seem repressive and overcautious. 

The average per capita per diem cost of maintenance for the past 
six months has been 83 cents. This is an increase of 31 cents over 
the first six months, despite the fact that farm products now play an 
important part in the daily food supply. Including overhead, the 
State has s{>ent the sum of $19,576 for maintenance and operation 
of its industrial school for girls (white). 

INOrSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR CX^jORED GIRLS OF FAIRWOLD, COLrJTBLk, S. C. 

(Janiurr i9. 1921.1 

Application for Federal a^^istance was made by the negro popu- 
lation of South Carolina in April, 1918, to be u^^l in the establish- 
ment of a reformatory for colored girls, as a war-emergency meas- 
ure, WTiile waiting to hear from this request the State Federatioii 
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of Colored Womens Clubs raised enough money to prchase 30 acres 
of land, 10 miles from Columbia, on which there was a three-room 
cottage and two springs. Governmental assistance in maintenance 
was promised definitely for the months of May and June, 1919, and 
on the strength of this the school opened May 1, 1919, admitting 
three girls. The vouchers presented to the Interdepartmental Board 
for these months stated that the per capita per diem cost of main- 
tenance had been $9.44 and $5.65, respectively. Assistance was with- 
drawn. Explanation was not requested nor offered by the board of 
directors of the school. 

June 30, 1919, an appropriation for building and equipment was 
made from the President's fund to the amount of $3,334, which made 
possible the erection of a frame cottage near the original building 
and the remodeling of that building. These cottages are unplas- 
tered and without plumbing. Only one is in use, for lack of furni- 
ture. A clearing about the buildings is inclosed in a 6-foot wire 
fence surmounted by barbed wire. In the beginning there were five 
^K^apes. There have been none since the fence was built. 

Twenty-one girls have been admitted from various parts of the 
State, several from Charleston. All have been sex offenders. There 
are 13 inmates at the present time. The superintendent and her 
assistant, both trained workers, are doing good work in the school- 
room, teaching the girls to farm their own place, and supervising 
their work on neighboring places. The money earned in this way 
is helpful in running the school. Sewing and laundry work are 
taught ; in fact, as much is being accomplished with almost no equip- 
ment as in better supported institutions with more room. Kerosene 
lamps are used and there is no telephone yet. 

The laundry facilities are crude. As already stated, there is no 
plumbing on the premises. Although the girls all sleep in one dormi- 
tory, excellent precautions are taken against infection of "clean" 
girls. The clothing and bed linen of the infected inmates are always 
washed separately. 

Until the new cottage is equipped and the staff increased there is 
no recreation room, the room designed for that purpose now serv- 
ing as dormitory, sewing room, assembly and school room. Fortu- 
nately it is very large, light, and well ventilated. 

Girls are committed to Fairwold on indeterminate sentence 
through the juvenile court. The commitment papers are filed 
alphabetically, together with very good individual social histories 
of the girls. 

Instruction is given in hygiene by the superintendent and the 
woman physician (colored), who visits at regular intervals and on 
call. There is no equipment for mental testing and no provision 
for the feeble minded. 
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The rules for visitors are flexible, as the few who come are always 
welcome. The superintendent feels that she could make life brighter 
for her charges if more agencies and individuals gave the school their 
personal attention. 

During the summer three hours of school work are done daily ; in 
winter five. Sewing, cooking, laundry, and farm work are taught. 
Becreation is organized and regular time allowed for outdoor sports, 
including baseball. The population is too small for a well-defined 
honor system, but girls are given special privileges and responsibility 
in consideration of good conduct and school work. 

Chapel is held every day. Once in a while a minister comes, but 
very seldom. 

The superintendent takes two weekly papers. The girls are re- 
quired to read and discuss the news. There are a few story books; 
more are sadly needed. The walls are bare of pictures. 

The superintendent investigates the homes to which inmates are 
paroled. She has the cooperation of the associated charities and the 
juvenile court, both employing colored workers. Two girls are on 
parole and doing well, but the institution is too young to count 
results. 

The proportion of employees to inmates is 2 to an average of 13, the 
superintendent being responsible to a board of directors composed of 
representative colored people, all deeply interested in the work. 

A great deal of individual attention is possible and the general 
impression is homelike. The spirit is, on the whole, admirable and 
one of dogged determination to succeed. 

The apparent good health of the inmates speaks well for the man- 
agement. General supervision is given by the woman physician, and 
the diseased girls are taken to the venereal-disease clinic in Columbia 
for major treatments in a Ford truck, bought for this purpose, but 
not yet fully paid for. There are no inmates at this time needing 
clinical treatment. 

A petition is before the legislature, now in session, for the State to 
take over the school and to appropriate $10,000 for its maintenance 
for 1921. Many representative citizens (white) are trying to push 
this. The school has the respect of everyone and admiration is ex- 
pressed for the plucky fight the colored people of South Carolina are 
making to keep it up. The city council has just appropriated $500 
for maintenance, its first gift to Fairwold. 

In explanation of the excessive per capita per diem rate given in 
the vouchers for maintenance for May and June, 1919, the vice presi- 
dent said that the first temporary superintendent, engaged only be- 
cause the permanent superintendent could not assume duty at once, 
was overzealous in the matter of seeing that the inmates reported 
regularly at the clinic in Columbia for treatment. She was under 
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the impression that this was her foremost obligation and hired an 
automobile nearly every day for the purpose. Eealizing that the 
situation could not be met in this way, yet wishing to fulfill the agree- 
ment with the Government to the letter in the matter of caring for 
the venereal-disease cases, the Ford truck was purchased to relieve 
the Government of the extra expense of transporting the inmates to 
and from the clinic. 

Tlie board is thoroughly appreciative of the governmental assist- 
ance. 

TEXAS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GAINESVILLE, TEX. 

[April 5, 1921.1 

A bill creating the Texas Training School for Girls was passed in 
1915. The statute which was adopted is a composite of the best laws 
of other States. The school opened September, 1916. The superin- 
tendent, a physician, had been appointed a year before in order that 
she might visit and study State training schools of good standing by 
way of preparation. The school is thoroughly modem in all its 
equipment, providing a separate room for each girl. There are 
five fine brick cottages, a model laundry, garage, farm houses, etc.,' 
beautifully located in a 160-acre tract of fertile land. The five 
cottages are used as follows : 

(1) For girls infected with venereal disease. 

(2) For girls not infected with venereal disease. 

(3) Honor cottage. 

(4) Hospital and disciplinary cottage. 

(5) Superintendent's residence. 

The hospital cottage has operating, sterilizing, and douche rooms, 
laboratory, pharmacy, a modem dental office and hydrotherapy room 
with adequate apparatus for the treatment of hysterical and nervous 
cases. The staff includes a resident woman physician, a nurse, and 
a psychologist. Very careful work is done, health being considered 
an all-important basis of moral reform. Medical histories are kept 
meticulously. Even slides used in tests for gonococcus are card in- 
dexed, dated, and filed. 

The " discipline rooms," six in number, are in the hospital build- 
ing. So closely are health and conduct linked in the superin- 
tendent's mind that she now wishes to add to the hospital equipment 
a new and highly scientific instrument known as a " calorimeter," in 
order that girls suffering from excessive combustion of energy may 
be treated with sedative baths and thus obviate situations in which 
discipline would be necessary. 

The cottage for girls infected with venereal diseases has an aver- 
age population of 26. Syphilitic cases are taken to Gainesville for 
salvarsan treatments, all other treatments for venereal disease being 
given in the hospital cottage. 
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The problems of the institution were increased in many ways by 
the numerous mobilization camps located by the Federal Government 
in Texas. The individual tax rate in Texas had reached the con- 
stitutional limit and it was impossible for the legislature to appropri- 
ate sufficient funds to care for the increased number of girls com- 
mitted to the school. The Interdepartmental Board responded to a 
request for maintenance and the sum of $7,136.99 was given in several 
appropriations covering a period from April 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. 
The alleged normal capacity was stretched, in the emergency, from 
75 to 105. The average daily number treated for venereal disease 
during this period was 31. As already stated, the average daily 
number treated at all times is 26. Sixty girls were admitted during 
the war and until December, 1919. Of these 28 were infected with 
venereal disease; 16 gave a history of sex relations with soldiers and 
sailors. 

Vocational training is emphasized. Domestic science, sewing, com- 
mercial courses, nursing, manual training, besides laundry, farm and 
garden work are included in its scope. There are 29 officers and 
attendants to an average of 74 girls. 

Fine recreational work is done by the Girl Scouts within the school, 
under the personal supervision of a trained specialist. The school is 
the first institution of its kind to have a Girl Scout organization. 
The merit system is rounded out by its activities. 

Chapel is conducted by the superintendent. A Protestant minister 
holds services Sunday afternoons and the Catholic girls are taken 
to Gainesville to mass. The nuns from the convent there are frequent 
and welcome visitors at the institution. 

In addition to good chorus work, classes are held in music apprecia- 
tion and individual instruction given in voice and piano. The fine 
arts are definitely taught. Colored reproductions of the best pictures 
are in all the recreation rooms and halls and an exhibit of good pic- 
tures, changed fortnightly, is a permanent feature. Lectures on art 
and a history of the pictures in each exhibit are given. 

There are no locks except in the disciplinary rooms. Runaways 
and insubordinates are placed in these rooms which are bare except 
for the beds. The girls are released in the mornings for the routine 
work of the institution, no change is made in their food but they 
are on silence and school privileges are denied. 

The parole system is flexible, based on the individual case. Con- 
structive plans are made for the disposition of the girls. Of 160 girls 
on parole, 62 have definitely made good ; the others are still proving 
themselves. There have been 63 runaways, none, however, from the 
diseased group, all recaptured ; and 11 escapes or total disappearances. 
Four girls were pardoned by the governor, contrary to the superin- 
tendenVs advice, becoming the victims of executive clemency. The 
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institution is handicapped in having only one parole officer and only 
$500 annually for traveling expenses. 

The superintendent is directly responsible to the State board of 
control but the administrative responsibility is her's in full. 

The institution is entirely supported by the 8tate, the average 
per capita per diem rate being 99 cents. The budget for 1921 was 
$55,000. 

Criticisms of the school are that the superintendent is uncoopera- 
tive, that there are too many runaways and that too much room is 
occupied for administrative purposes and officers' quarters. The 
expense of operation and maintenance for so limited a number of 
girls is also mentioned and the frequent absence of the superintendent 
from the institution is cited as the probable cause of the runaways. 

The superintendent is aware of all these criticisms and defends 
them ably. Her ideals are high and she intends to make the State 
support the modem ideas which she was authorized to study and 
incorporate in the school policy. The pendulum swings so far in 
the other direction in Texas that it has frequently been suggested 
to her by officious citizens that she adopt the blood-hound system. 
The public generally is apathetic and active opposition takes various 
unpleasant forms such as this. Texas is a rich State and should not 
expect the superintendent of its State school for girls to resort to 
such cheap expedients as cooperating with county officials who are 
ignorant of modem social-work methods, when this course might 
mean disadvantage to the girls. 

The Federation of Women's Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
all the women's organizations are squarely behind the administration, 
a gain acquired largely through lectures which the superintendent 
is always ready to give, in various parts of the State, on invitation. 

The Gainesville School is under the influence of modem ideals, 
somewhat theoretical but altogether human, with the emphasis on 
health and individual treatment of the girls. It is the desire of 
the superintendent to have the institution moved to Dallas and to 
develop the school department at the expense of the farm work. 
Incidentally she and her staff would be nearer the seats of learning 
and more closely in touch with progressive movements and ideas 
generally. The present location might then be used as a much- 
needed State industrial farm for women. 

DORCAS HOME FOR COLORED GIRLS, HOUSTON, TEX. 

[March 7, 1021.] 

Dorcas Home, a small, struggling institution, established in 1917 
for juvenile colored girls in a city where the colored population is 
25,000, was in the way of being put on its feet when the Interde- 
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partmental Board granted maintenance in order that it might move 
to larger quarters and expand generally to meet a war emergency. 
The new location, formerly a '^ sporting house " in the colored sec- 
tion, was recognized as unsuitable but nothing else was available 
at the time. It has capacity for 30 inmates. Thirty is the total num- 
ber of admissions since the institution opened in its present location, 
March 1, 1919. 

During the period of governmental assistance, March 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1919, in amount $1,656.95, an average of 13 girls was treated 
for venereal disease at the city clinic daily. The actual number of 
treatments given was 1,520 and the average per capita cost per diem 
was $1.09, on which basis maintenance was given by the board. 
Statistics of the medical work done during this period appear in the 
vouchers submitted to the board. Statistics for the period since gov- 
ernmental assistance was withdrawn are not available, but it is stated 
that examinations for venereal diseases are not made systematically, 
that the girls are not taken to the clinic with regularity, and that 
practically no follow-up work is being done. The excellent follow- 
up system at the clinic and isolation hospital does not cover Dorcas 
Home, for the alleged reason that the institution has not been 
designated a quarantine hospital by the Houston Foundation, under 
which it is operated. 

Dorcas Home occupies a two-story frame dwelling of 12 com- 
fortably furnished rooms. The dooryard faces on the street and 
there is a detached building utilized as a laundry. The property 
was leased for two years to April 1, 1921, at a monthly rental of 
$40. There are 6 large, well-ventilated bedrooms acconmiodating 
5 girls each. The spaces between the beds are 3 feet or more, and 
two inmates are not allowed to sleep in the same bed. The condition 
of the bedding is good but the supply low. No attempt at classifica- 
tion as to age, character or nature of disease is made. The laundry 
is equipped with portable tubs only, but there are electric irons. 

Inmates are committed through the juvenile court on indeter- 
minate sentence, but except for the juvenile probation officer and the 
colored churches no assistance toward the development of the home 
is contributed by citizens and social agencies. 

The food is fair. Rigid economy is necessary. 

The forenoon is spent at housework or in the laundry. There are 
no school hours and no training except in cooking and sewing, 
which may be called prevocational. Recreation is not organized and 
outdoor exercise is practically impossible since the small yard, facing 
the street two ways, offers no privacy. The girls play indoor games 
and dance to phonograph music for amusement. There is no honor 
system. Two colored matrons, responsible to the chairman of the 
board of directors, are employed to care for an average of 16 girls. 
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Colored ministers or committees of their churches hold religious 
services Sunday afternoon. There is Sunday school in the morning 
and song service in the evening. 

There are neither books nor pictures. 

By way of precaution against runaways the windows are screened, 
but on the occasion of the revisit the doors were wide open and girls 
were observed crossing the yard to and from the laundry with great 
freedom. There are two dark rooms which can be locked, and 
stories are told of severe corporal punishment under a former super- 
intendent who was discharged, happily, as soon as her board heard 
of her conduct. 

Girls are paroled as domestics in white families or to their par- 
ents. One has married and 10 others are reckoned " relatively im- 
proved." 

The superintendent of the clinic made the statement that nine of 
the girls treated during the period of governmental assistance were 
discharged from the clinic, after the required number of negative 
slides, on condition that they would report at a given time for exam- 
ination. When the time was up they were all found to be reinfected, 
pointing to carelessness in the home and too great freedom of move- 
ment. The colored superintendent at that time was lax and the 
girls came and went without much restriction. This situation was 
the basis of a recommendation made by the director of the Houston 
Foundation that governmental assistance be discontinued, and that 
the colored population be urged to increase its efforts to supplement 
the city and county appropriation for maintenance. 

Without sending an agent to investigate personally, to supervise 
and to urge better local cooperation for this unfortunate institu- 
tion, the Interdepartmental Board acted on the recommendation of 
the Houston Foundation and withdrew its support. 

The chairman of the Dorcas Home board is said to take interest 
in the work which otherwise would seem to lack the interest of white 
citizens. The handicaps are many. The two-year lease on the pres- 
ent location expires April 1, 1921, and no other house is available. 
The chairman of the board is planning to make a strong appeal to 
the county to purchase a six-room house on 20 acres of land, avail- 
able at $15,000. For the moment fate hangs in the balance. There 
would seem to have been lack of coordination between the city health 
department, the Houston Foundation, and interested citizens, white 
and colored, with the result that Dorcas Home, needing guidance in 
a community generally apathetic, may fall by the wayside. 

The average monthly cost of operation of Dorcas Home is $161. 
The cost of maintenance and operation is met by an allowance from 
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the city of $100 a month (increased from $50 in August, 1920) and 
$125 a month paid by the county (increased from $100 in October, 
1920). The colored women's clubs raise $500 a year to make an 
annual budget of $3^00. 

VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS OR " KILBOURNE,'' 

BON AIR, VA. 

[November 14, 1920.] 

Founded by the State in 1910 in a small way, this institution grew 
gradually. It had 54 inmates and was overcrowded when the Federal 
Government, in 1918, appropriated $30,000 toward its enlargement. 
To match this grant $20,000 had been raised by popular subscription 
and $10,000 appropriated by the State. 

Kilbourne is beautifully situated in a good neighborhood in an 
agricultural section nine miles from Richmond. The farm contains 
260 acres. Until the institution was expanded in 1918, it had only 
the original farm house in which it started, a two-story brick cottage 
and an infirmary located in a very small, separate, brick cottage. 

On advice of the Government agent an adjoining 26 acres having 
a good dwelling, garage, and outhouses was purchased. This prop- 
erty was remodeled and equipped in haste and began housing girls 
in the fall of 1918. The opening of the remodeled cottage was for- 
mally celebrated January 1, 1919. Plans for the erection of a new 
two-story brick cottage to have 24 separate rooms, a sleeping porch, 
operating room, 2 isolation rooms, bathroom, fumigation pit, a ward 
for eight beds, and bedrooms and bath for a resident physician and 
matron were pushed, and " Virginia " cottage was opened with cere- 
monies January 2, 1920. Difficulty in getting material on the ground 
delayed completion. Steam heat was installed in the original build- 
ing where only fireplaces had been; a storehouse, with a properly 
ventilated root cellar was erected ; the barn was remodeled like new ; 
screens and other minor equipment were added ; but the outstanding 
gain was, of course, the increased capacity and a really good hospital. 

As the institution stands to-day it consists of four cottages, each a 
complete domestic unit. They are: 

(1) "Homestead," the administration building and superintendent's 

liome. 

(2) "Virginia" cottage, built with Government assistance (the only 

one In first-rate repair). 

(3) "Stuart" cottage. 

(4) "Winston" cottage, remodeled with Governmental assistance. 

The present capacity of Kilbourne is for 85 girls. This could be 
increased by screening two porches and adding to the equipment. 

A gasoline engine pumps water from a spring to a tank. It is 
planned to drill an artesian well. A Budd heater supplies hot water. 
Each cottage is equipped with chemical fire extinguisher. 
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The plumbing throughout is modem and the baths, toilets, and 
lavatories are clean, sanitary, and in good order. 

The laundry facilities are adequate except in one cottage. The 
superintendent wants a central heating and laundry plant for the 
special advantages it would offer for vocational training. 

The schoolrooms serve as recreation rooms, but a new assembly and 
school building is to be erected by the State with an appropriation of 
$25,000 for that purpose. Social histories and the court's diagnoses 
made prior to commitment are now on file at Kilbourne, but until two 
months ago these were kept in the office of the State board of chari- 
ties and corrections. Case studies will be made from now on and filed 
with the commitment papers. A good filing system has just been 
installed. 

Virginia cottage serves as the receiving cottage. All new girls are 
kept there for physical examination and to be studied. No new girl 
attends school for the first fortnight. The girls of least promising 
type are cared for in Stuart cottage. The low grade mentals are as- 
signed to Winston cottage because of the advantages offered by its 
detachment from the main group of buildings. The superintendent 
does not call the attention of her staff nor of the girls themselves to 
these classifications. 

Psychological tests are sometimes made in court before commit- 
ment. The Binet-Simon test is given by the superintendent when 
there is doubt as to a girl's mentality. Girls testing six years men- 
tal age or less are eligible for the State colony for the feeble-minded, 
but that institution usually has a waiting list so that transfer is slow. 
Three hours daily are devoted to school work, 2 to general house- 
work, 3 to gardening or farm work, and 2 to supervised recreation. 
Between 1 and 2 p. m. each girl rests in her own room. 

So far only cooking, sewing, laundry work, farm work, gardening, 
and nursing are taught. Each girl, theoretically, gets two or three 
months in each type of training, but in practice this is not always 
worked out. The routine work of the school is often stressed at the 
expense of individual training for lack of an adequate teaching staff. 
It is planned to add a commercial course in typewriting and stenog- 
raphy next year. 

The Richmond School of Social Work sends two students once a 
week to lead the field work in recreation. Basket ball and baseball 
are summer features. Dances are held Saturday nights. " Sings " 
and parties are given at intervals. Each cottage has separate pro- 
vision for indoor games. 

A well-established credit system is leading toward self-government. 
Self-expression and desire for leadership are encouraged and the 
girls are allowed to fix up their own rooms according to individual 
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taste. All in all the girls are given about as much responsibility as 
in other institutions having full-fledged self-government. 

Protestant services are held every Sunday and Catholic services 
usually. At present there are only a few Catholic girls. Chapel is 
held every day and good moral principles are emphasized at all times. 

The library has 500 books. No individual instruction is given in 
music but the chorus singing is excellent. 

The original infirmary, known as the "little brick hotel," now 
serves as the discipline cottage, but except in cases of runaways and 
insubordinates it is ordinarily used for an overflow of inmates. Lock- 
ing a girl in her own room on restricted diet usually suffices as punish- 
ment for breaches of good conduct. It happens, though rarely, that 
the superintendent whips a girl with a switch in the presence of 
another officer and another inmate. It is customary for the girls 
to remain five months in each of the three grades. A, B, and C of the 
credit system, their standing in the school being determined by this 
system. A total of 15 months, in this way, becomes the minimum 
time before eligibility for parole. Girls are paroled to families or 
placed in factories and hospitals. Supervision and follow-up work 
are done by the parole officer. 

Dental work is done in the dispensary. Once a year each girl is 
examined and special needs are taken care of at any time. 

The parole work is very satisfactory. Thirty-six girls are now 
placed out. Two girls are in college and one is training for a nurse 
in a hospital. Others have lived to advantage in the " town house," 
or " town unit," the first institution in Virginia for the work of 
readjusting institutional people to society. Unfortunately this 
branch of the institution has since been closed for lack of means to 
run it. Girls nearing parole are now permitted to make trial trips 
to Riclmiond on shopping tours, to the theater, or to church. These 
girls live in the Homestead cottage, where they are given special 
privileges. 

The corporation of other social agencies leaves something to be 
desired, but it is on the whole good. 

Kilboume's superintendent is a college graduate, trained in parole 
work and work with delinquent girls generally. She is fond of 
children and the girls are fond of her. She is a woman of high 
integrity. 

There are 18 employees to an average of 77 inmates, or about 1 to 4. 
The superintendent is responsible to a mixed board of directors ap- 
pointed by the governor. This board is empowered to select the 
superintendent, to have financial responsibility, to decide on admis- 
sion, parole, and discharge and to formulate the general policies. 
Political entanglements are not apparent. 
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The general impression of Elilboume is homelike, with little or 
no institutioAal atmosphere. Individualized treatment of the girls 
is stressed, with the result that officers and girls understand one 
another. Interest in the work is thoroughly sincere. 

Examination for venereal disease is part of the routine of admis- 
sion. One physician who treats the gonorrhea cases pays weekly 
visits to the clinic. He is subject to call at any time. Another phy- 
sician treats the syphilitics once a week. An undergraduate nurse 
with hospital experience has charge of the infirmary. Because she 
is also matron of Virginia cottage, her medical records are not very 
well kept up for lack of time. Diseased girls are kept in Virginia 
cottage as long as they require treatment. No girl is paroled until 
discharged by the physicians in charge. 

Sixty of the 75 girls admitted in 1919-20 admitted having had 
sexual relations with sailors or soldiers. Fifty-five had been pro- 
miscuous, though not commercial. They were all diseased. 

The State's appropriation for operation and maintenance, 1918-19, 
was $34,000 ; for 1919-20, $60,000, with $12,500 extra toward a build- 
ing fund, a similar amount to be given in 1921. The average per 
capita per diem «ost of maintenance without overhead for 1918-19 
was $0.42 ; for 1919-20, $0.66. 

Appreciation of governmental assistance is warmly expressed, and 
it is felt that the local funds probably never would have been raised 
except to balance the Federal grant. In fact, it is acknowledged 
that the impetus that brought a small institution into the popular 
eye and developed it extraordinarily was due to the Government. 

VIKGIXIA STATE HOME AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR COLORED GIRLS, 

PEAKES TURNOUT^ VA. 

[November 18, 1920.] 

When the Federal Government, in May, 1918, appropriated $20,000 
toward the expansion of this institution it was privately owned. 
The State Federation of Colored Womens Clubs had founded it in 
1914. Originally there had been only an old frame farmhouse, but 
the addition of a two-story and basement brick building, substantial 
and commodious and known as "Federation cottage," had made it 
possible to accommodate 45. Even this was inadequate to meet the 
need under war conditions and interested white citizens joined the 
colored people in raising by subscription the amount necessary to 
secure the governmental grant of $20,000. Later an additional 
sum of $5,102 was given for a Delco plant, making the total of the 
Federal assistance $25,102. 

The home is situated 18 miles from Richmond in a good neighbor- 
hood. There are 147J acres of only fairly productive soil. To the 
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two original institution buildings, a mill and bams, have been added 
a large frame sohoolhouse, two-story, and a modern brick cottage, 
built with the joint local and Federal funds. The four main build- 
ings are now used as follows: 

(1) The ''receiving cottage" (new) in which girls just admitted are 

placed until their health conditions have been cleared up and 
they have become at least partly adjusted to institutional life. 
There a^e 12 single rooms and a sleeping porch for 8. A well- 
equipped treatment room or clinic and a small infirmary are in 
this building. 

(2) The schoolhouse (new) In which are located the schoolrooms, recrea- 

tion and sewing rooms. Ohapel is held here. 

(3) Federation cottage, having the superintendent's office, Uving quar- 

ters; the officers' dining room; the matron's room; the storeroom 
and several dormitories for girls nearing parole. 

(4) The old farmhouse, occupied by the farmer and his wife (trained 

in domestic science), Und used as a demonstration of good house- 
keeping in a small way. Two girls are assigned at a time to 
live here in order to receive special, intensive training in do- 
mestic science. 

The present capacity of the home is for 70, but 83 girls are being 
cared for. There is a waiting list but the condition is already one 
of being badly overcrowded. Great care is taken to preserve at least 
a three-foot space between the beds so that the halls have to be 
utilized for extra cots. 

Steam heat has been installed in all except the farm cottage. A 
hot water furnace supplies hot water. Both plants are too small 
to be fully satisfactory. 

Each cottage is equipped with fire extinguishers and there are fire 
escapes. 

The plumbing is modern, and the baths, toilets, and lavatories are 
kept in good order. They are sanitary and exceptionally clean. 

The laundry facilities could be improved. A drying room is 
needed; also irons and ironing boards. A really well-equipped 
laundry would add greatly to the comfort and well-being of the 
home, and increase the possibilities for vocational training. 

The furniture is good and suitable and the condition of the bed- 
ding and clothing excellent, though the supply is anything but 
abundant. 

As already stated, the schoolhouse has the main recreation room. 
The dining rooms in each cottage are also used for recreation and 
study. 

Girls are admitted through the juvenile court for the period of 
their minority, or until they reach the age of 21 years. 

Social histories are not kept except as they appear in the commit- 
ment papers. This would hardly be possible without a clerk which 
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the budjret does not cover. The court papers are filed alphabetically 
but not kept in separate folders as are the parole girls' papers. 
All papeis and accounts are filed systematically in the superintend- 
ent's office. 

The youn«rer prls are kept apait from the more hardened tyi)es. 
and the low-^-ade mentals are p:roui)ed together as much as possible. 
These ai'e the onlv classifications observed. 

There is no equipment whatever for mental tests and no provi- 
sion for the feeble-minded. The State, however, has appropriated 
funds for the expansion of the central State hospital for colored 
girls, women, and men, and a new building for tlie care of the 
feeble-minded will be ready in the spring of 1921. Girls testing G 
3'ears or under will be eligible for transfer. 

(lood, wholesome food is provided but strict economy has to be 
observed and the table is somewhat lacking in variety. Bather 
better meals are served the officers than the girls, but these also are 
simple, (jirls in an infectious stage of venereal disease are served 
in their own rooms. 

Two hours daily are consumed regularly by the general house- 
work; three by gardening or farm work; three by school; one is set 
aside for leisure; and one for recreation. Saturday afternoons 
are also given over to recreation. The leisure hour is usually ch*- 
cupied by club work. 

Cooking and plain sewing are taught systematically. Girls about 
to be paroled are assigned, two at a time, to the farmer's wife for 
special instruction in cooking, general housework, and laundry work. 
Trained in domestic science at Carnegie Institute she is competent 
to teach canning, preserving, and some fancy cooking. The farm 
house in which the institution started is used as a demonstration of 
model housekeeping in a small way, as girls will find it when paroled 
to a family. 

Baseball and basket ball figure largely among the outdoor sports. 
The games are well organized and a fine spirit is shown. Plays and 
parties are frequently given at the schoolhouse. 

In lieu of an honor system the girls are organized in groups of 10, 
each group under a captain. Prizes are given the best group weekly. 
Credits are given for neatness and great pride is taken in the white 
dresses which mark a girl's standing in the school. 

Church services and Sunday school are held every Sunday and 
chapel daily. The inmates are all Protestant. 

The library facilities are limited and the need for new books is 
great. There is a piano in the schoolhouse. The girls are taught to 
sing in chorus but no other musical instruction is given. A genuine 
desire for good pictures is felt on the part of the management but so 
far there are very few. 

10(;208— 22 15 
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As already stated prizes are given for good work and conduct. 
There is a " thinking room " but otherwise locks are not in use. The 
silence rule is observed as a punishment for mild offenses. 

Girls are paroled to applicants on written application. The parole 
system involves the investigation of homes through correspondence 
with local agencies and when possible the superintendent visits the 
homes personally. A parole oflScer is needed. No formal system of 
indenture is in use, but the wages of younger girls are paid to the 
superintendent in trust instead of to the girls direct. The minimum 
for any girl is $2.50 a week. No girl is paroled under one year in 
the school and none unless free from disease. 

Except for the probation officers of the Juvenile Court the coopera- 
tion of social agencies is not conspicuous. 

Of the 28 girls now on parole 21 are doing splendidly, the others 
have not been away long enough for the superintendent to judge 
fairly of them. 

The personnel, all colored, is made up of the superintendent : two 
day and one night matron ; a school teacher, sewing teacher, and in- 
dustrial teacher ; a kitchen matron ; a farmer ; a resident nurse and 
visiting physician. The proportion of employees to inmates is about 
1 to 7. The farmer's wife serves as dietitian for all the cottages, each 
of which is a complete housekeeping unit. The superintendent has 
full administrative responsibility. She is responsible to a separate 
board of directors made up of white and colored members. The 
spirit of the administration is very fine indeed. The superintendent 
is an educated woman, sympathetic and intelligent and the board of 
directors is active and deeply interested. A warm, personal interest 
is taken in the girls, individually, by the superintendent of her staff. 

Examination for venereal disease is required before admission. 
All diseased girls are kept in the receiving cottage until noninfec- 
tious. A woman physician takes the blood for Wassermann t-ests and 
the State laboratories make the tests. The salvarsan treatments are 
given by the visiting physician, and the follow-up work, under the 
resident nurse, is thorough. Monthly examinations are made of the 
whole school and new cases are put under treatment. 

The number of admissions during the period under consideration 
was 89, 40 of whom were diseased. It is estimated that 60 per cent 
of the total had had sexual experiences with soldiers or sailors, all 
the diseased girls being included. The actual number of treat- 
ments given for venereal diseases between February 1, 1919, and 
October 1, 1920, was 2,162. 

The State's appropriation for operation and maintenance, 1917-18, 
was $3,586.23. The sum raised by popular subscription tor this 
vear was $8,i>43..52. For 1920-21 the State appropriates! $10,000. 
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The total cost of operation was $16,354.64, the deficit being made 
lip by private subscription and farm products. The value of prod- 
uce grown on the farm and consumed was on the basis of $27.81 per 
capita per annum. The Stat« allowance for maintenance is 48 cents 
per capita per diem, the same rate that is paid to jailers. 

Any question as to the value of the governmental assistance in 
expanding this reformatory would seem to be answered in the open- 
ing paragraph of the 1920 report of the president of the board of 
trustees to the members of the board. It reads: 

The work of the industrial home school for colored girls has forged ahead, 
and duHng the last year by far the largest number of girls at one time in 
the history of the school has been taken care of, the number being 89. Our 
capacity for that many was made possible by the completion of the two cot- 
tages given because of our wiUingness to take the girls who were a menace to 
the war-camp communities. 

In conclusion, it is desirable to say that this institution compares 
favorably with any visited by the reviewer. It is th^ only State 
reformatorv for colored ffirls in the South. 
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1. FEDERAL LAW UNDER WHICH THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 

SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD OPERATES. 

[Chap. 15, Public, No. 19.1, 05th Cong.. U. R. 12281.) 

AN ACrr MaklDg approprlntlons for the mipport of the Army for the fiscal year etidlniir 

June ."^0, 1910. 

CHAPTER XV. 

iDtenlepurtmeutal Social Hy^eue Board : That there is hereby created a board 
to be known as the luterdepurtmental Social Hygiene Board, to consist of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of tlie Navy, and tlie Secretary of the Treasury 
as ex officio members, and of the Surgeon General of the Army, the Surgeon 
General of the Navy, and the Surgeon (veneral of the Public Health Service, or 
of representatives designate<l by tlie Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively. The duties of the 
board shall be (1) to recommend rules and regulations for the expenditure of 
moneys allotted to the States under section 5 of this chapter; (2) to selec't the 
institutions and organizations and lix the allotments to each institution under 
saiil section 5; (3) to recommend to the Secretary of the Treasury-, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy such general meanures us will 
I)romote correlation and efliciency in carrying out the purposes of this chapter 
by their resi)ectlve (lo])artnH»nts ; and (4) to direct the expenditure of the sum 
(►f $100,()0() referre<l to in the last panigraph of section 7 of this chapter. The 
board shall meet nt least quarterly and shall elect annually one of Its members 
as clialrnian and shall mlopt rules and i-egulations for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. 

Skc. 2. That the Secretary of War niid the Secretary of the Navy are hereby 
authorized and directe<l to a<lopt measures for the purposes of assisting the 
various States in caring for civilian iiersons whose detention, isolation, quaran- 
tine, or connnitment to institutions may be found necessary for the protecti<m 
of the military an<l naval forces of the I'nlted States against venereal diseases. 

Sec. 3. That tliere is hereby estaibllshed in the Bureau of l»uhlic Health 
Service a Division of Venereal Dlsc^ases, to be under the charge «)f a commis- 
sioner! medical officer of the Tnlted States Public Health Service detailed by 
the Surgeon (ieneral of the IMibllc Health Service, which officer while thus 
serving shall be an Assistant Surgeon General of the rublic Health Servicv, 
subject to the provisions of law applicalde to assistant surgeons general in 
charge of administrative divisions in the District of Columlda <»f the Bureau 
of Public Health Service. There shall be in such division such assistants, 
Herks, Invt stigators, and other employees as may be necessary for the perform- 
ance of its duties and as may be provided for by law. 

Sec. 4. That the <lutles of the division of venereal diseases shall be in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribeil by the Secretary of th«» Treasury 
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n) to study ami iiiveKtijrato the canso, treatment, ami invvcntion of venereal 
diseases: (2) to c<»oiH»rate with State hoards or departments of health for the 
preventhm and control of such disease within the States; and (3) to control 
and prevent the spretid of these diseases in interstjite traffic: Provided, That 
notliing In this cliapter sliall he construed as lim'tinK the functh>ns and aictiv- 
ities of ottier departments or hureaus in the prevention, control, and treatment 
of venereal diseases an<l in the expenditure of moneys therefor. 

Skc. 5. That there is herel)y appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not <»therwlse appropriate*!, tlie sum of $1,000,000. to be expended under the 
joint dlreotion of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, to 
carry out the provisions of aeetion 2 of this chapter: Provided, That the ap- 
propriation Iierein made sliall not l>e tleemed exclusive, but shall be in addi- 
tion to otiier appropriations of a more general character which are applicable 
to the same or similar purposes. 

Seo. 6. That there is hereby appropriattnl; out of any moneys In the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, tlie sum of $1,400,000 annually for two fiscal years, 
beginning? with the tis(*al year commeniring July 1, 1918, to be api^ortioned as 
follows: The sum of $1,000,000. which slinll be paid to the States for tlie use of 
their respective l)oards or departments (»f health in tlie prevention, ctmtrol. ainl 
treatment of venereal diseases; this sum to be allotted to each State. In ac- 
<ordance with the rules and refi:ulati<mH prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasurj', in the prop4»rtion which its [lopulation bears to the population of 
the continental United States, exclusive of Alaska and the Canal Zone, according 
to the last precluding United States Census» and such allotment to be so con- 
ditloneil that for each dollar paiil to any State the State shall spwllically 
appropriate or otherT\i8e set nsitle an equal amount for the prevention, ccm- 
trol. and treatment of venerea! diseases, except for the fiscal ,vear ending June 
:V>, 1919, for whicli the allotment of money Is not conditioned ui»on the appro- 
priation or setting aside of money by the State: Provided, Tliat any State may 
obtain any part of Its allotment for any fiscal year 8ubse(|uent to June 30. 1919. 
by specifically appro])rlating or otherwise setting aside an amount etpial to 
such jKirt of its allotnu^it for the prevention, control, and treatment of 
vcncn»al dis<»jises : the sum of $100,000. whidi shall !)e paid to such universities, 
<'olle;res, or other suitable Institutions as in the Judgment of the Interdepart- 
niontjil Social Hygiene Boanl are quallfled for scientific research for the ]nir- 
pose of fliscovcring, In accordance with niles and regulations pn^scrllKx! liy 
the Tiiterdepartmeiital So<'ial H.vglene Board, more efTectlve medical measures 
In the T»revention and treatment of venereal diseases; the sum of $.^)0,000, 
which shall be paid to such universities, colleges, or other suitable Institutions 
or organizations as In the jmlgiiient of the Interde|>artmental Social Hygiene 
Hoard are qualified for scientific researt-li for the puri>ose of discovering and 
fleveloping more efTective educational measures in the prevention of venereal 
discas(»s and for the purpos<» of smriologlcal and psychological resean-h relatcMl 
thereto. 

Skc. 7. That there Is hereby approprIate<l. ont of any money in the Treasury 
noot other^'ise approprlatwi, the sum of $:i00.000 for the fiscid year ending 
June :m, 1919. to !)e apportlontnl as follows: Tlie sum of $200,00(» to defray the 
exiK»nses of the esta!>llshnient and maintenance of the Division of Venereal 
l)iseast»s in the Burwiu of the Pu!»lic Health SerAice; and the sum <»f $100,000 
to be use<l under the directhm of the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Boanl 
for any puri»ose for which any of the ai>pn)priatlons made by this chapter are 
available. 

Skc. s. That the terms "State" nnd " StMl<»s." as use<I In this rhapter. shall 
he held to include the District of rolunibia. 
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